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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 88D CONGRESS, 
IST SESSION 


Auaust 1, 1953. 


W hereas it 1S the policy of Conert Ss, as rapidly as possible, tO Mm ike 
the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States s ibject 
to the same laws ana entitled to the same Privy leves and responsi 


bilities as are applicable to other citizens of the United States, t 

end their status as wards of the United States, and to grant them 

all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American citize 

ship; and 
Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the I ted States 

should assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now 

therefore, be it 
That it is declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest 
possible time, all of the Indian tribes and the individual members 
thereof located within the States of California, Florida, New Y ork, 
and Texas, and all of the following named Indian tribes and individual 
members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision and control 
and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to 
Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of 
Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie T) ibe 
of Kansas and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe 
who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota. It is 
further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release 
of such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities 
and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the State 
of California, Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve 
any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from Federal supe 
vision should be abolished. It is further declared to be the sense of 
Congress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all exist 
ing legislation dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the 
Government of the United States and each such tribe, and report 
to Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 1, 1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 

Attest: LYLE O. SNADER, 

Clerk of the House of Re, resentativ 


Attest : J. MARK TRICE, 


Necretary of the Nenate 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Hovsr or Represenrarives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. Gd. 
The committees met at 11 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Watkins; Representatives Berry and D’Ewart. 
Present also: Senator Young. 
Present also: Albert A. Grorud, member of the professional staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Senator Watkins. The joint committees will proceed with the hear- 
ing on H. R. 7316 and 8. 2748. 
(H.R. 7316 and S. 2748 are as follows :) 


[S. 2748 and H. R. 7316, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in the States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, and the individual members thereof for assistance n the 
orderly relocation of such Indians in area of greater ccono opportunity ; and for 





other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the purpose of this Act is to provide 
for the termination of Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property 
of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas in North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, for the disposition of federally owned property acquired or withdrawn 
for the administration of the affairs of such Indians, for the intensification of an 
orderly program of facilitating the relocation and placement of such Indians 
in a self-supporting economy to the end that Federal services and supervision 
with respect to such Indians may be discontinued as no longer necessary, and 
for the termination of Federal services furnished to such Indians because of 
their status as Indians. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Band” means the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior 

(c) “Lands” means real property, interests therein, or improvements thereon, 
and include water rights. 

(d) “Tribal property’? means any real or personal property, including water 
rights, or any interest in real or personal property, that belongs to the band 
and either is held by the United States in trust for the band or is subject to a 
restriction against alienation imposed by the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall prepare, pursuant to the enrollment provisions of 
the Act of May 24, 1940 (54 Stat. 219), a proposed roll of the members of the 
band living on the date of this Act, which shall be published in the Federal 
tegister. Any person claiming membership rights in the band or an interest in 
its assets may, within sixty days from the date of publication of the proposed 
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ré ppe \ the Secretary contesting the 1 ision or OMISSlé ot the 
native [ vy ype n ol Tro wh ro The Secretary shal review such 
appeals and his decisions thereon shall be final and conclusive After disposition 

of a \« ppeals the roll shall be final for the purposes of this Act 
S » Upon publication in the Fed | Register of the final roll as provided 
ection 2 of this Act, the rights or beneficial interests in tribal property of each 
person Ww e name appears on the roll shall constitute personal property which 
may ba inherited or bequeathed, but shall not otherwise be subject to alienation 
or encumbran wfore the transfer of title to such tribal property as provided 
in section 4 this Act without the approval of the Secretary Any contract 

made in violation of this section shall be null and void 
SI { a) Upon request of the band, the Secretary is authorized to transfer 
thin five years f e date of this Act to a corporation or other legal entity 
organized by the band in a form satisfactory to the Secretary title to all or any 
part of the tribal property, real and personal, or to transfer to one or more 
ustees desi ted by the band and approved by the Secretary title to all o1 
any part of such property to be held in trust for management or liquidation 
purpose der such terms and conditions as may be specified by the band and 
ap ed by the Secretary, or to sell all or any part of such property and 
i pro rata distribution of the proceeds of sale among the me bers of 
band 


b) Title to any tribal property that is not transferred in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall be transferred by the Secretary 
to one or more trustees designated by him for the liquidation and distribution 


of assets among the members of the band under such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe: Provided, That the trust agreement shall provide 
for the termination of the trust not more than three years from the date of 
such transfer unless the term of the trust is extended by order of a judge of a 
cou f record designated in the trust agreement, 

(c) The Secretary shall not approve any form of organization pursuant to 


subsection (a) of this section that provides for the transfer of stock or an 
undivided share in corporate assets as compensation for the services of agents 
or attorneys unless such transfer is based upon an appraisal of tribal assets that 
s satisfactory to the Secretary 

d) When approving or disapproving the selection of trustees in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, and when designating 
trustees pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary shall give due 
regard to the laws of the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana 
that relate to the selection of trustees. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to transfer within five 
vears from the date of this Act to each member of the band unrestricted control 
of funds or other personal property held in trust for such member by the United 
States 

(b) All restrictions on the sale or encumbrance of trust or restricted land 
owned by members of the band (including allottees, purchasers, heirs, and dev 
isees, either adult or minor) are hereby removed five vears after the date of 
this Act, and the patents and deeds under which titles are then held shall pass 
the titles in fee simple, subject to any valid encumbrance. 

(c) Prior to the time provided in subsection (b) of this section for the re- 
moval of restrictions on land owned by more than one member of the band, 
the Secretary may 

(1) upon request of any of the owners, partition the land and issue to 
each owner a patent or deed for his individual share that shall become 
unrestricted five years from the date of this Act; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners and a finding by the Secretary 
that partition of all or any part of the land is not practicable, cause all or 
any part of the land to be sold at not less than the appraised value thereof 
and distribute the proceeds of sale to the owners: Provided, That any one 
or more of the owners may elect before a sale to purchase the other interests 
in the land at not less than the appraised value thereof, and the purchaser 
shall receive an unrestricted patent or deed to the land; and 

(3) if the whereabouts of none of the owners can be ascertained, cause 
such lands to be sold and deposit the proceeds of sale in the Treasury of the 
United States for safekeeping. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855), the Act of February 14, 
1913 (37 Stat. 678), and other Acts amendatory thereto shall not apply to the 
probate of the trust and restricted property of the members of the band who 
die six months or more after the date of this Act. 
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(b) The laws of the seve ral States, Territories possess1lons, nd the District 
of Columbia with respect to the probate of wills, the determination of heirs 
und the administration of decedents’ estates shall apply to the individual prop- 
erty of members of the band who die six months or more after the date of this 


Act. 





Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized, in his disere n, transfer the band 
or any member or group of members thereof any federally wned property 
acquired, withdrawn, or used for the administration « he affairs of tl nd 
which he deems necessary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public or non- 
profit body any such property which he deems necessary for publi se and 


trom which members of the band will derive benefit 

SEc. 8. No property distributed under the provisions of this Act shall at the 
time of distribution be subject to Federal or State income tax Ko in 
distribution of property made under the provisions of this Act, such property 
and any income derived therefrom by the individual, corporation, or other legal 
entity shail be subject to the same taxes, State and Federal, as in the E 
non-Indians: Provided, That for the purposes of capital 
value of the property shall be the value of the p 
individual, corporation, or other legal entity 

SEc. 9 The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to undertake, within 


( 
1ins or losses the base 


vhen distributed to the 





the limits of the funds from time to time appropriated for the purpose, a reloca- 
tion program for off-reservation resettlement and employment of members of 
the band who were resident on the reservation on January 1, 1954, and such other 
members of the band as the Secretary in his discretion may approve in the 
administration of such relocation program the Secretary may contract for 
health insurance for relocatees for periods not exceeding five years in any one 
case and render such other assistance as may be necessary to insure permanent 
relocation. Grants made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of such 
relocation program shall not affect the right of the recipient to share in the 
distribution of assets of the band, including any settlement or judgment arising 
out of a claim against the United States 

Sec. 10. Prior to the transfer of title to, or the removal of restrictions from, 
property in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall protect 
the rights of members of the band who are min non compos mentis, or in tl 
opinion of the Secretary in need of assistance in conducting their affairs by 
causing the appointment of guardians for such members in courts of competent 
jurisdiction, or by such other means as he may deem adequate 

Sec. 11. Pending the completion of the property dispositions provided for in 
this Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter deposited, in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the band shall be available for advance to the nd, 
or for expenditure, for such purposes as may be designated b he governing 
body of the band and approved by the Secretary 

SEc, 12. The Secretary shall have authority to execute such patents, deeds, 
assignments, releases, cert \ 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act, or to establish 
a marketable and recordable title to any property disposed of pursuant to 
this Act. 

Sec. 13. (a) Upon a determination by the Secretary that relocation pursuant 
to section 9 of this Act has been accomplished to the extent it is practicable to 
accomplish it, the Secretary shall publish in the Federal Register a proclamation 
declaring that the Iederal t ! the band and its 
members has terminated. Thereafter individual members of the band shall not 
be entitled to any of the services performed by the United States for Indians 
because of their status as Indians, all statutes of the United States which 
uffect Indians because of their status as Indians shall no longer be applicable 





es, contracts, and other instruments as may be 


rust relationship to the affairs of 





to the members of the band, and the laws of the several States shall apply to 
the band and its members in the same manner as they apply to other citizens 
or persons within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the status of the members of the band 
as citizens of the United States, or shall affect their rights, privileges, immuni- 
ies, and obligations as such citizens. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to set off against any indebtedness pay- 
able to the band or to the United States by an individual member of the band 
any funds payable to such individual under this Act and to deposit the amounts 
set off to the credit of the band or the United States as the case may be 

Sec. 15. Nothing in this Act shall affect any claim heretofore filed against the 
United States by the band. 
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Nothing in this Act shall abrogate any valid lease, permit, license, 
vay, lien, or other contract heretofore approved. Whenever any such 
nt places in or reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, or other 
ns with respect to the property subject thereto, the Secretary may transfer 





on n whole or in part, to any Federal agency with the consent of 

suc] en 

Ss 17. The Secretary is authorized to issue rules and regulations necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act, and may in his discretion provide for 
tribal referenda on matters pertaining to management or disposition of tribal 
IssN¢ 

Si Is. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby re 
pealed insofar as they affect the band or its members 

= I. Loffe ve on the date of the proclamation provided for in section 13 
of this Act, all powers of the Secretary or other officer of the United States to 
take eview, or approve any action under the constitution and bylaws of the 
band are hereby terminated Any powers conferred upon the band by such 
constitution which are inconsistent with the provisions of this Act are hereby 


terminated. Such termination shall not affect the power of the band to take any 
action under its constitution and bylaws that is consistent with this Act without 
the participation of the Secretary or other officer of the United States 

Seo. 20. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby 


Senator Warkins. Also, there will be inserted in the record at this 
point the report from the Department of Interior signed by Assistant 
Secretary Lewis, together with exhibits attached. 

(The report is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D.C., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. Rrcnarp M, NIXxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
the Turtle Mountain band of Chippewa Indians in the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana, and the individual members thereof: for assistance 
in the orderly relocation of such Indians in areas of greater economic oppor- 
tunity ; and for other purposes 

The proposed bill is submitted in response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
83d Congress, Ist session. It is requested that the proposed bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration 

There are also enclosed for your convenience copies of a section-hby-section 
analysis of the bill and a summary of background data relating to the Turtle 
Mountain band of Chippewa Indians. 

The Turtle Mountain Reservation is in north central North Dakota adjacent 
to the Canadian border, and was established by an Executive order in 1882 
which was modified in 1884. It included an area equivalent to two townships 
The reservation was allotted, but the acreage was so inadequate that 2,691 
members of the band were given public-domain allotments, totaling 399,817 acres, 
in scattered tracts in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana 
In the early part of the decade starting in 1940, additional land in and adjacent 
to the reservation was purchased for the Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band, with 
title in the United States in trust for the band. Currently, the land resources of 
the band and its members include 35,437 acres in a tribal status, approximately 
27,524 acres in allotments within the original reservation boundaries, and ap 
proximately 128.400 acres in allotments on the public domain. 

There are 8,928 members enrolled in the Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band, 
and about 50 percent of the total enrollees reside on the reservation or immedi 
ately adjacent thereto. Families are very large and the population increase 
has been and continues to be rapid. The proportion of full bloods is small and 
there are few non-English speaking members of the band. 

The land and other resources of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas are inadequate 
for their support The aggregate of their tribal land, reservation allotments, 
and public-domain allotments, amounts to a per capita holding that averages 
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about 21 acres. More than two-thirds of the total land holdings of these Indians 
are in small tracts scattered throughout a three-State area 

The livelihood of the Indians residing on the reservation or immediately adj 
cent thereto is derived principally from farming, wage work of a seasonal nature 
and welfare assistance. Minor family income is obtained from trapping and 
fishing, the production of arts and crafts, and the sale of posts and scrub timbe 
products. The median cash income per family is low, and this condition is re 
flected in health and living conditions on the reservation. The Turtle Mountain 
Chippewas are poor and few opportunities fer improvement in their economi 
conditions exist on the reservation. In 1952 approximately 500 families on the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation had some type of agricultural income. The mediat 
income per family was $750; only 16 families received $1,500 or more, and about 
25 families made a reasonably good living from farming and livestock raising 
The median income for nonagricultural families was S850, and was derived 
principally from wages. About 450 families are self-supporting from a wage 
economy off the reservation. Many families are supported by welfare grants 

An agricultural extension and credit program has been maintained at the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation for about 15 years Handicaps of poor land and 
the lack of sufficient land for economic units have been difficult to overcome 
Despite the handicaps, however, a few people who are genuinely interested in 
agriculture and who successfully took advantage of their opportunities, made a 
living for their families, and repaid their loans 

Dependence on welfare assistance of the various categories is great at Turtle 
Mountain. Almost 500 families receive total or partial welfare support at some 
time during the year. Because of inadequate employment opportunities in the 
general area, during the winter months there is a heavy caseload of employable 
persons receiving general assistance. It is unfortunate that continuing welfare 
support is looked upon by a substantial number of people as an economic 
resource that must be guarded, and in some cases even to the extent of leaving 
a job in order to return to the reservation to qualify for welfare assistance 

The primary problem at the Turtle Mountain Reservation is the great over 
population in comparison with reservation size and quality of resources. Re 
sources available on or near the reservation cannot provide opportunities for 
self-support for more than one-fifth of the population. The reservation repre 
sents, therefore, in many respects a subsidized reservoir for migrant seasonal 
labor, and there is little reason to believe that this situation will change as long 
as this great imbalance to resources exists. 

There has been no tribal opposition in the past to a relocation program 
During the past 2 years a small relocation program has been in operation and 
there were far more applicants for relocation than could be assisted with the 
limited funds available. Turtle Mountain Indians in general have no cultural 
deterrents in adjusting to working and living conditions in non-Indian commu- 
nities. We believe, however, that it is incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to bring the population and land resources of the reservation into a ratio rela 
tively comparable to that of the surrounding non-Indian community before 
Federal services are terminated completely; and a concerted relocation and 
placement program is deemed the critical factor upon which termination of 
Federal trusteeship should be contingent. 

The Department of the Interior finds little prospect for alleviation of the 
social and economie plight of the Turtle Mountain people through even the most 
optimistic assistance and rehabilitation programs. No conceivable development 
of the very limited resources available to the Indians could support more than 
a small minority of the population. The passage of time can only accentuate 
the problems in view of the current trend of population increase at a rate greatly 
in excess of the productive potential in the reservation region. 

The proposed bill transmitted herewith is designed to terminate dependency 
of the members of the band on the Federal Government on a progressive basis 
by assisting the majority of the members to resettle themselves on a self 
supporting basis in communities of greater economic opportunity. A readjust 
ment in the relationship of these Indians to the Federal Government should be 
contingent upon the successful relocation of the families capable of making the 
transition, ultimately leaving a population on the reservation that is not mark 
edly out of balance with that of the nearby non-Indian community. To further 
encourage resettlement and augment its prospects of permanency, the proposed 
bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior may contract for health insurance 
for relocatees for periods not exceeding 5 years. This would eliminate to a 
considerable extent the return of persons to the reservation for the sole purpose 
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of securing medical services, The Department does not, however, recommend 
the termination of Federal services for the band until the relocation program 
as been substantially complete: The rapidity with which this program can 


ve completed would be dependent upon the appropriation of the necessary funds 
by the Congress, 

\ proposed bill substantially similar to the one transmitted with this report 
was made available to the Turtle Mountain Advisory Committee and was 
explained in detail before a general council of the band by officials of the Bureau 


1 Indian Affairs of this Department. Similarly, there were conferences on 
he proposed bill with State and county officials in North Dakota for the purpose 
of eli ¢ their views and suggestions. Neither the Indians nor the State and 


county agencies concur in the inclusion in House Concurrent Resolution 108 
the Turtle Mountain Band, or in the Department's legislative proposal to 
meet the requirements of the resolution. Both the Indians and the State urge 


eed is for a comprehensive, long-range program of economic develop- 





tl eservation for which the entire cost ($40 million was cited) should 
be borne by the Federal Government before any termination of the present 
federal responsibility for special services to the Turtle Mountain Indians is 
contemplated \ summary of the various statements and petitions submitted 


to the Department concerning the proposed bill, with documents requested to 
be transmitted to the Congress, are attached to this report. 

Because of the request in House Concurrent Resolution 108 that the legislative 
recommendations of the Department be submitted not later than J'anuary 1, 
1954, the proposed bill and this report have not been cleared through the Bureau 
of the Budget and, therefore, no commitment can be made concerning the rela- 
tionship of the views expressed herein to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEwIs, 
issistant Secretary of the Interior. 


SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 


Proposed bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the 
property of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, and the individual members thereof ; 
for assistance in the orderly relocation of such Indians in areas of greater 
economic opportunity ; and for other purposes. 

1, Section 1 of the bill is a statement of purpose. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the preparation and publication in the 


Fede Register of a membership roll of the band. Eligibility for membership 
in the band was last fixed by the act of May 24, 1940 (54 Stat. 219), in which 
the Se tary of the Interior is directed to keep current the roll prepared pur- 


uant to that act by striking the names of deceased persons and adding the 


names of Indians of one-fourth or more Indian blood who are descendants of 


persons on the roll approved by the Secretary. Pursuant to section 2 of this bill, 
ifter revision of the 1948 roll to list eligible members living on the date of this 
act any aggrieved person may appeal to the Secretary. After the Secretary has 


decided all appeals, he will republish the roll and it will be final for the purposes 
of this act. 

Section 3 of the bill declares that the right of each enrolled member of a 
tribe to share in the use or disposition of tribal property is a personal property 
right which may be bequeathed or inherited but which may not otherwise 
be alienated before the Federal trusteeship over the property is terminated. 

4. Section 4 of the bill provides for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the real and personal property of the band within 5 years from the date of 
the act. The band is given the option of organizing itself into a corporation 
and taking title to all or any part of the property in the name of the corporation, 
or of putting title to all or any part of the property in a trustee of the band’s 
choice for purposes of management or liquidation. If the band exercises 
neither of these options, the Secretary will transfer title to a trustee of his 
choice, who will take title for liquidation and distribution purposes only. In 
the latter event, the trust must terminate within a 3-year period unless extended 
by court order. 

5. Section 5 of the bill provides for the release from trust of personal property 
and funds of individuals within 5 years, and for the termination of trust re- 
strictions on lands of individual Indians at the end of 5 years from the date of 
the act. During the 5-year period, upon request of any owner, the Secretary of 
the Interior may partition any lands in multiple ownership and issue patents 
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or deeds therefor, or sell any lands that ar t susce] 
( ( e ] é l cnses f sale é vine 
ah opportu t¢ lire the t S ¢ I 

( Sectio of 1 S } cle I 
to the prob: oft trus oO! tric } ] \ 
more after the date of the act rhe Bure of \ s ¢ 
pr ite of estates pend it that t ‘ ! ‘ ! 
bate of any ew estates 

7. Seetion JT « he ! ( des ‘ } f; , 
as distinguished from Indian prope . 
of Turtle Mountain Indian airs. Such proj en to the 
or to public or ne ! t agencies f tl I ! 
or may be ret: ed i Federal owners! it the disere of the &S ol 
the Interior 

Ss Sec on S of the 1 makes the ft « 
act not subject to Federal or State ncome tax, | fter the dist ) 
made the property and income thereft \ ‘ ‘ te 
and State taxes as in the case of non-Indians 

9. Section 9 of the bill deals with the critical roble n the Turtl \ 
Reservation which h: nade special Federal pervisi vital to the | 
Indian population which is grossly surplus to the pr ve ipacity of a reser 
vation which is both deficient in are and submat ’ e his ectior 
directs the Secretary to undertake a co ‘ t ram to enco 
and facilitate otf-reservation resettle t f mel . , 7 | nad W ) res 
dent on the reservation on January 1, 1954, and other enrolled 
the Secretary may approve To further eneor re resettlement : ’ 
its prospects of permane! he Secretary may cor et fe he ! 
for relocatees for periods not exceeding 5 years ind re s of spe | 
benefits under this program are assured t t tl will not ¢ stitute setoffs 
against the relocatees’ share n the distr n of nda seats t 
hand 

10 Secti¢ I 10 ot = ’ al rect t x sé I t rie I { I , 1 ‘ { the 
rights of Indians who are minors, non co ) entis, or ut et I heir 
property without assistance by ¢ o the poi! ¢ f 1 $ by h 
other means as he deems adequate 

11. Section 11 of the bill provides for the use of fund f the band the 
Treasury of the United States for any purpose approved the band and the 
Secretary. 

12. Section 12 of the bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to execute 
such patents, deeds, or other do ents as are necessary to carry the pre 
visions of the act or establish a marketable and recordable title to any property 
disposed of pursuant to the act 

13. Section 13 of the bi provides t t notwithstar the teri ation of 
the Federal trust over tribal and personal property as specified in sections 4 
and 5 of the bill, special Federal community ser es for the band w | mn 


tinued until the Secretary determines that the 1 tion program authorized 









by section 9 of this bill has been accomp ed to the extent it p able to 
accomplish it. At that time the Secret will m s] pro« it n the 
Federal Register and thereafter the men rs of the band will ha the s f 
status under State and Federal law as any other person or citizen 


14. Section 14 of the bill authorizes funds payable unde the act ft n indi 
vidual Indian to be set off against any debts owed by the dividual to the bar 
or to the United States 

15. Section 15 of the bil protects cialms heretofore filed with the Indian Claims 


Commission 


16. Section 16 of the bill reaffirms the validity any lease, pr i ens¢ 
right-of-way, lien, or other contract approve prior to enactment his act 
Also, it authorizes the Secretary to transfer t I er Fed el n 
powers, duties, or other functions of a continuil nature he may ha vith 


respect to Indian trust property 





17. Section 17 of the bill gives the Secretary of the Interior autho! 
rules and regulations necess rl ( f 
18. Section 18 of the bill repeals 1 ine sistent ] S the ets 
19. Section 19 of the b te. tes the powe e Seere V i 
officer to take, review D e any tio t ms 
terminates any const ifior | ( of the |} 
visions of the bill 
20. Section 20 of the b tains a separal 
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DATA ON THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS RELATING TO TERMI- 
NATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


History and population 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians is a segment of the great 
tribe whose original home was in eastern Canada and the Great Lakes area. 
In the United States today members of the Chippewa Tribe are scattered across 
the North Central States from Michigan to Montana with principal areas of 
residence in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

The Turtle Mountain Reservation lies in north central North Dakota ad- 
jacent to the Canadian border. It was established by Executive order in 1882 
which was modified in 1884 and originally consisted of two townships. The 
reservation was allotted under the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stat. 189, 194), but 
the area was so small that major allotments were made on the public domain 
in seattered tracts in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. In the early part of the decade starting in 1940 pursuant to the acts of 
May 24, 1910 (54 Stat. 219), and May 28, 1941 (55 Stat. 207, 208), additional] 
land in and adjacent to the reservation was purchased and placed in a tribal 
status. Currently, and considering all alienations and acquisitions, the land 
resources of the Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band and its members include 
35,437 acres in a tribal status, approximately 27,324 acres allotted within the 
original reservation boundaries, and approximately 128,400 acres in allotments 
on the public domain. 

There are 8,928 members enrolled in the Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band, with 
about 50 percent of the total enrollment residing on the reservation or immedi- 
ately adjacent thereto. Families are very large and the population increase has 
been and continues to be rapid. The proportion of fullbloods is small and the 
majority of the population is of French extraction. There are few non-English- 
speaking members of the band, and these are found principally among the so- 
called Little Shell Band residing on the west side of the reservation. 

When the relative scarcity of land and other resources and opportunities on 
the reservation are considered in relation to total enrolled population it is not 
surprising that about one-half of the band lives in various communities away 
from the reservation and out of the State. 

The livelihood of the reservation residents and those immediately adjacent 
thereto is derived principally from farming, wage work of a seasonal nature, and 
welfare assistance. Minor factors in family income include trapping and fish- 
ing, the production of arts and crafts, and sale of posts and scrub timber products. 
The median cash income per family is low, and this condition is reflected in 
health and living conditions on the reservation. The Turtle Mountain Chippewas 
are poor and few opportunities for improvement in their economic conditions 
exist on the reservation. 

Tribal Organization 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians is not organized within the 
framework of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). They have a constitution, 
however, which provides for an advisory committee to work with the superin- 
tendent in promoting the social and economic welfare of the tribe or band. 
Within the band there is a group known as the Little Shell Band claiming to be 
separate and apart from the majority. However, the Department of the Interior 
does not recognize this group as a separate, identifiable group. 

The tribal constitution provides for an elective eight-member advisory com- 
mittee to represent the tribe or band in all business and governmental matters. 


Nources of Income 

In 1952 approximately 500 families on the Turtle Mountain Reservation had 
some type of agricultural income. The median income per family was $750 with 
only 16 families receiving $1,500 or more and about 25 families making a reason 
ably good living from farming and livestock raising. The median income for 
nonagricultural families was $850, principally from wages. About 450 families 
are self-supporting from a wage economy off the reservation. Many families 
are supported by welfare grants. 


—— 
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Reservation assets 


Land.—The land and other resources of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas are 
inadequate for their support. The aggregate of their tribal land, reservation 
allotments, and public-domain allotments amounts to a per capita holding aver 
aging about 21 acres. More than two-thirds of the total landholdings are in 
small tracts scattered throughout a three-State area. 

Title to 35,487 acres of land on the reservation, which was purchased pur- 
suant to the acts of May 24, 1940, supra, and May 28, 1941, supra, is vested in 
the United States of America in trust for the Indians of the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation. This land is moderately tostrongly rolling, and most of it is densely 
covered with small timber and underbrush. A small portion of the land extends 
into the prairie area on the southern boundary. Soil resources for farming are 
limited because most of the land has never been cleared, but there are small 
patches of good loam and clay loam soils which are well adapted to the production 
of vegetables, small grains, pasture and other crops 

Originally there were 43,820 acres of allotted land within the reservation that 
was held in trust by the United States of America for 326 individual Indians, 
principally in 160-acre parcels. Alienations have reduced this to the present 
total of approximately 27,324 acres. The general character and productive po- 
tential of this land is the same as that of the tribal land in the same area 

In accordance with the terms of the act of April 21, 1904, supra, those Indians 
who were unable to secure land on the reservation were permitted to make 
selections from any vacant land in the United States. Public-domain allotments 
aggregating 399,817 acres in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana were 
selected by 2,691 Indians. Alienations have reduced this total to the present 
holding of approximately 128,400 acres. The character and quality of land 
comprising these public-domain allotments varies but it is largely upland grazing 
land 

Most of the allotments on the reservation and adjacent thereto are used by 
the Indians as homesites and for some limited farming and stockraising. Very 
few of the remaining public-domain allotments are used by the allottees. Many 
are leased and their sale is being encouraged because of absentee ownership 
and relatively high prices now prevailing. 

Minerals.—Some of the public-domain allotments are within the Williston 
3asin where there has been considerable interest in oil and gas leasing and some 
oil production. There are no producing wells on any of the public-domain allot- 
ments. However, under date of September 29, 1953, bids were opened at the Fort 
Peck Agency, Mont., covering 3808 public-domain allotments which were adver- 
tised for oil and gas leases. Acceptable bids were received on 99 tracts com- 
prising 15,222.02 acres. Sixteen public-domain allotments comprising 2,560 acres 
are now under oil and gas lease, these allotments having been advertised for 
leases by the Fort Berthold Indian Agency, N. Dak. ‘There is no activity in 
connection with oil and gas leasing on the lands on the Turtle Mountain Res- 
ervation or immediately adjacent thereto. Other known mineral resources of 
lands owned by the Turtle Mountain people is limited to the lignite deposits 
found on some of the scattered allotments in western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana 

Bank deposits, other assets, and loans.—As of September 8, 1953, the tribe 
had $53,071.42 cash in the following agency accounts: 


r-sS9. Agricultural and educational loan account $22, 126. 33 
T-90. Repayment cattle account 8, 593. 15 
T-99. Rentals reserved for buildings and improvements 2, 816. 34 
T-100. Rentals reserved for administrative purposes and land pur 

chase cane 18, 998. 93 
T-112. Fees from fishing permits (used to pay game wardens) 167.13 
T-72. Tribal court fines used to pay wages of judge 69. 54 


53, O71. 42 
In addition the tribe has 35,437 acres of tribal land, most of which is 
submarginal for either farming or grazing purposes. The land and 
improvements would not exceed an estimated value of $10 per acre 
or a total of_- _.. 354, 370. 00 


Grand total of assets 407, 441. 42 
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20. OO 
| Ine ! nited State 1. 270. OH) 
Es ‘ worth ¢ } 268, 221. 4z 
S pro ad l by the Ge roe 
He Low inco inadequate he ng rge families, idleness, and seve 
( itic conditions all conti e to so problems at Turtle Mountai Health 
: t the least of these. 
e health needs of the Turtle Mountain people are served by a modern, well 
equipped hospit vith a rated capacity of 42 beds. The main problem in con 
( ! th the operation of th nst ion is a chronie unde ig 
Contract services em tained with the State hospital for t insane and 
with the State tuberculosis sanatoriun In addition a Public Health Service 
t is been entered into with the State of North Dakota but this contract 
s el efit to the Turtle Mounain people s e a public h n district has 
( reantzed in Rol e ur 
! d health services ‘ Vailable in non tract off-reservation hospital 
e ndividual needs and circumstances Warrant its authorization 
ad pion There are almost 3.000 children of school age enrolled with the 
ountain Chippewa Band. During fiscal vear 1953 five Federal day schov 
e ( rated on the reservation Total day school enrollment was 830. Mor 
h OO children attended mission schools, 213 attend Federal boarding schools, 
nd 311 attend public schools. There is no record of school attendance of 905 
childrer Many of these children are members of transient families and may 
have been attend ng public schools at no cost to the Government 
The total educational budget for operation of Turtle Mountain schools is 


292 2 for fiscal vear 1954 A full administrative, teaching, and operational 
Stat maintained. The school plants are modern, and well operated. Parental 
itt le toward education of children at Turtle Mountain is varied. Generally 


however, there is pride in the Federal schools and some resistance to the idea 

public school Operation This feeling stems from the fact that there has 
beer arked improvement in the school system at Turtle Mountain since it was 
converted from a public school operation about 15 years ago. These schools 





‘eement, served non-Indians as well as Indian children. 


Opportunities for additional enrollment of Indian children in public schools 


on and adjacent to the reservation are limited. There is a 1-room rural publi 
chool on the reservation and 2 adjacent thereto Schools in the surrounding 


towns of Rolla, Dunseith, and St. John are filled to capacity and plant enlarge 
ments will be required if these schools are to serve the students now attending 
Federal schools 
Welfare The Government is currently assuming responsibility for general 
stance to Turtle Mountain people. This holds true regardless of whethe1 
they are actual residents on reservation trust land or residents of deeded land 








within Rolette County Public assistance is rendered by Rolette County Depart 
ment of Public Welfare 

There is considerable dependence on welfare assistance of the various cate 
gories at Turtle Mountain Almost 500 families receive total or partial welfare 
assistance at some time during the year While some of the families do not con 
tain e oyable members, many are dependent upon such welfare assistance only 





be ‘ il te opportunities for employment in the general area of the 
rest ition During the winter months there is a heavy welfare caseload of 
employable persons who support themselves by seasonal work during the rest of 
l eal follow a pattern of returning to the reservation when seasonal 
( yineu ot available and re n welfare assistance until seasonal wo! 
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During the calendar vear 1952 pub ssistance ‘ Ind | 
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Law and order The tenance ot na (lt ( Ose I 
from adequate The more serious eri are hin bat 
eral courts but such jurisdictio1 limited A specia er, whi ' 
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with assurance reservatior l be recog l ( dl = 
offic ais aS a spe em 

Relocation and placement The primary pre t he i t \I 
Reservation is the great overpopulatio in « esery ‘ f 
and resource Resources available on or near the Tur M Rese 


annot provide opportunities for self-support f 








on. There is currently a pattern of seaso1 nti and dependence « 
relief. During the late spring, summer, and ear fa t of the emp rhe 
adults are off the reservation engaged in migra}! ( nal employme! o g 
ite fall, winter, and early spring, the re on the reserva h dependent on rele 
Che reservation represents, therefore, in mat wects sub Zed se] 
f migrant seasonal labor and there is little f ! ss 
Wi change as lo LS f great imbalance te é ircesS @XISTS 
There has been no tribal opposition in the past te elocation program 
ng the past 2 years a small relocation program has been in ope er 
vere far more applicants for relocation than could be sisted wit] 
funds available. The chairman of the tribal advisory committee stated 3 
pinion that the current relocation program is far t ed, and si d 
expanded. Turtle Mountain Indians in general have 1 ultural deterrents 
adjusting to working and living conditions in non-India Ol nities 
Notwithstanding this achievement of acculturatio v the Turtle Mount 
Band of Indians, however, it is felt incumbent up Federal Government to 
bring the population and land resources balance of the reservation into a ratio 
relatively comparable to that of the surrounding non-Indian community ; and the 
proposed relocation and placement program is deemed the critical factor upon 
which an honorable termination of Federal trusteeship should be contingent 
Roads Within the boundaries of the Turtle Mountain Reservation the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs maintains 121.7 miles of secondary roads Chis system is ade 
quate and generally meets the needs of the people in the various communitie 
Some reshaping and resurfacing is needed on roads const ucted as relief proje s 


from 1934 to 1941. 

Currently an attempt is being made to obtain an agreement with Rolette 
County whereby all Indian Service roads on the reservation would be turned 
over to the county for maintenance and jurisdictio Improvements to about 
40 miles of road would be desirable before final transfer from the Bureau to 
the county 








Land resources and utilization. An agricultural extension and credit ] 
cram has been maintained at Turtle Mountain for about 15 years. Handicaps 
of poor land the lack of sufficient land for economic units have been difficult 
overcome, Despite the handicaps, however, a few people ho are get y 
interested in agriculture and who worked for success have taken advant of 
their opportunities, made a living for their f d repaid the 

The cattle program was started with a revolving ttle loan to the tribe 1) 
proved March 8, 1942, for 435 Shorthorn cows Ch supplem«¢ | 1 
cember 7, 1945, with an additional loan amounting to 322 ye ling heifers or 161 
cows. Cash loans from reimbursable funds ( made |} the | | tes 
direct to individuals from 1930 through 1943 In 1 t 1946. and 1950 1 
credit loans in the total amount of $123,000 were made the tri i 
$25,000 was not advanced Kisewhere in t Ss repo I ‘ . recapitu ol 
tribal and individual indebtedness to the United S ‘ I : of 
complishments is appare 
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Limited additional land-use programs, largely of an advisory nature, are 
conducted at Turtle Mountain by forestry and soil-conservation personnel. The 
Bureau technicians continue to assist those members of the band who have a 
sincere desire to make a vocation of farming in setting up economic units on the 
reservation. It is estimated that 320 acres of properly managed grasslands and 
croplands will provide the possibility for an adequate living for a family. Pres- 
ent operators are being encouraged to adopt the forms and practices of the 
Rolette County Soil Conservation District. 
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VIEWS REGARDING THE PROPOSED TURTLE MOUNTAIN LEGISLATION DRAFTED PURSUANT 
TO HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 83D CONGRESS 


ittitude of the Turtle Mountain Indians 

The great majority of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians feels 
that the Federal Government has a direct obligation to provide services for them 
for some time to come. They believe that they need additional Federal aid to 
improve their social and economic level before they assume all norma! obligations 
of citizens. The people generally recognize that major changes and adjustments 
in State and county attitudes, including financing, must take place before they 
could expect to secure community and other services as adequate as those now 
provided them through the Federal trust relationship. Restrictions of the trust 
relationship are not important factors in the thinking of the Indians 

There are attached to this summation of views a copy of the transcript of a 
meeting between the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ staff and a general council of the 
Turtle Mountain Band for discussion on the proposed bill (exhibit A) and a 
statement of the chairman of the Turtle Mountain Advisory Council on behalf 
of the band (exhibit B). 

Several hundred members of the band have signed petitions addressed to the 
Congress of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior respectfully re 
questing that “the Congress of the United States enact no legislation with the 
view of freeing said Indians from Federal supervision and control, or otherwise 
proceeding under said resolution (H. Con. Res. 108, 83d Cong.) ; and that the 
Congress fully investigate the economic, health, and welfare conditions existing 
among these Indian peoples, and grant to them such aid, welfare, and relief as 
shall be determined by the Congress to be in their best interests.” The pe- 
titions are attached to this document as exhibit C. 

The chairman of the band has also requested that the Congress be apprised of 
the views of Mr. David P. Delorme, a member of the band now in residence as a 
John Hay Whitney Foundation research fellow at the University of Texas. Mr 
Delorme states his thesis in one paragraph of his letter (attached as exhibit D) 
in the following observations : 

“As an enrolled member of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians 
myself, and one who left the reservation when 21 years of age, my experience 
‘on the outside’ has led me to believe that a policy of gradual and eventual with- 
drawal is an absolutely necessary condition for the social, moral, and economic 
uplifting of the American Indian. As a matter of fact, I undertook the study 
of the Turtle Mountain Band fully expecting to find conditions favorable for 
immediate curtailment of Federal supervision. Instead I found a relatively high 
rate of illiteracy ; a generally low educational level; much suffering from hunger, 
ill health, and disease: a low employment and income status; a feeling of inepti 
tude and frustration; and, for all practical purposes, a unanimous opinion that 
Federal withdrawal in the immediate future would invoke tragic results in many 
cases, and extreme hardship in most others.” 


Attitude of the State of North Dakota 


With minor exceptions and variations, State attitudes are predicated on the 
theory that while Indians are citizens they are, nevertheless, a special responsi 
bility of the Federal Government. State spokesmen frequently say that complete 
services can and will be furnished Indian citizens providing the Federal Govern 
ment fully underwrites the cost. State opposition to any legislation designed to 
bring about early elimination of Federal supervision and services at Turtle Moun 
tain can be expected. 

A proposed draft bill substantially similar to that here transmitted was made 
available to North Dakota State and county officials, and conferences were held 
for the purpose of eliciting their views, ideas, and suggestions. In conference, 
correspondence, and newspaper releases (exhibit E). the various officials have 
taken definite positions regarding the sense of Congress in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 with respect to the Turtle Mountain Reservation 

Gov. Norman Brunsdale opined that any possibility of success will depend on 
What kind of a relocation job can be done, and cautioned, * I don’t believe 
that on the amount of money apparently available for such a project, it would 
get to first base.” The Governor indicated sympathy with the goal of ending 
special Federal supervision, but felt that it presently represents a shifting of 
financial burden which the State and local governments cannot countenance 
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rhe State commissioner of agriculture and labor expressed the opinion that 
the J e Mountain people are » poor in terms of resources and opportunities 
iat rth Dakota t v should be selected for the State’s share in the 
‘ ‘ ‘ n readiustment 

rhe secre vy, Rolette County Board of Commissioners, transmitted to the 
Bure of Indian Affairs a summation of opinion at a meeting held Novembe 
1 1905 nd representing the eV ‘ the Governor, the executive director and 

rect of the NO! Dakota Public Welfare Board, the execut 
dire or of e Ne h Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, the executive secretary 
of the ] tte ( v Welfa Board, and the Rolette County Board of Con 
s he ecretary of the board set forth the f llowing premis s 
. ea ounty government is unable to accept any further financial obligation 
Che proposed b represents much too abrupt a transition for the Ind 
ople, and he raised the doubt that even 40 years would be sufficient 
the responsibility for administering the affairs of Indian people is wholly 

that of the Federal Government 

t. The real need is for a program of development, ideally to be supervised and 
dmin red by the lo government “having complete jurisdiction over all 
facets of the Indian problem,” and to be financed in entirety by the Federa 
Governme ta cost upward of $40 million. 

5. A sa ictory | rv an alternative program such as cited above, cannot be 





worked t the Sid Congress, but rather must be done with care on a long-term 


Meeting of Mr, John M Cooper, area director, and other representat ves of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs with the people of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chip 
pewa Indians, to discuss the rough draft of a bill prepared as a result of House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, on October 19 at 1 p.m 


Mr. Patrick Gourneau: The purpose of this meeting is to discuss and explain 
the purpose of the proposed legislation in connection with Honse Concurrent 
Reso 1OS8, which will terminate, if passed, Federal supervision of tl 


rurtle Mountain Agency. Introduced by Mr. Cooper. 

Comments from Mr. John M. Cooper’s opening statement: With me is Mr 
rraham Holmes, area counsel, and Mr. Leslie M. Keller, area director of schools 
In addition a personal representative of Commissioner Emmons, Mr. Thomas 
Reid, is present When the Commissioner was in the area and in a message to 
the Indian people he made the following comment: Whenever important matters 
were before tribal groups for discussion he would attempt to either be thers 
personally or to be represented. The commitment has been made, and this meet 
g and this representative from the central office is in respouse to that commit 
ment, that tribal groups are to have ample opportunity for full expression before 
any legislation effecting that tribal group was presented to the Congress by the 
Bureau and the Department. House Concurrent Resolution 108 requires that 
certain steps be taken in connection with certain tribal groups, leading to the 
termination of Federal trusteeship 

At apparent request of Patrick Gourneau, Graham Holmes arose: The last 
session of Congress passed House Concurrent Resolution 108. (Concurrent means 
that a resolution is passed by the House and the Senate both.) 

Mr. John Cooper: Mr. Cooper explained that they had been given definite and 
direct instructions from the Commissioner to prepare legislation which would 
effect House Concurrent Resolution 108, and to obtain the views of the tribal 
groups, and the people of the surrounding area—neighbors in the county and 
neighbors in the State. These views are essential to the Bureau, Department 
and Congress. He explained that Mr. Farver had been brought to Washington 
to aid in the consideration of the needs of the area and people before a first draft 
of this legislation was sent out to the people for their consideration and reaction 

Mr. Cooper, addressing Mr. Gourneau: I believe the proposed legislation should 
be explained section by section so everyone will have a good understanding of it 

Mr. Gourneau: Mr. Gourneau thought this would be all right but to read the 
legislation first 

Mr. Cooper: He explained that the legislation, if passed by Congress, would 
become law and Federal supervision would be terminated. He then read the 


legislation section by section. Each section was carefully explained, after having 
been read, by either Mr. Cooper or Mr. Holmes. When it had been read and 
explained Patrick Gourneau asked for comments by audience 
Mr. Alex Martin: Mr. Martin suggested that the bill be explained in more 
T 


} } 


common language to the tribe. Explain the bill as a whole in 





he shortest way 
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Mr. Holmes: Simply, once and for all, it provides that there won’t be any more 
Indian Service for Turtle Mountain. There won't be any more trust land and 
the Indians will be just exactly like the whites as far as the Government is 
concerned. 

Louis Bruce : Asked for an explanation of section 13. 

Mr. Holmes: He explained that the tribe has sued the Government before the 
Indian Claims Commission and that this resolution will not affect the suit in 
any way. 

Mrs. Toby Martin: The pill does not suit her or the people They have no 


money, the people here are poor. ‘They cannot afford to pay hospitalization and 
send their children to school. The first time the Government wanted to buy 
land she was living on SO acres. They were told the Government was buying 
land for them to live on as long as they lived; the it can be turned to their 
children to be in charge of it and take care of it rhe people won't be able to 


pay taxes. 

Louis Bruce: He suggested that they have an election as to whether or not 
they wanted it. That would be the proper way of doing business. 

Mr. Cooper: I hope that we can make it entirely clear that we are here to 
get your real and sincere expression. The matter of election is up to you. You 
and your tribe should determine what steps you would like to take to express 
the feeling of the majority of your people. 

Francis Poitra: The bill they are introducing now is just like the Wheeler 
and Howard bill and you recall how far this very thing got with the people, 
and if the Washington office think that they are going to make any progress 
with this tribe of Indians with a deal like this, I think they have got another 
guess coming. 

Mr. Thomas Reid: You have made reference to the group in Washington. 
Mr. Cooper just explained that we are here in your behalf. Il would like to 
explain that Congress directed the Department of Interior to pass the respon- 
sibility on to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We want your opinions. Voice 
your opinions so that we can take that information back, but understand that 
we are required to fulfill certain obligations given us by the Department of 
Interior. 

Mr. John Storman: The Indian Department did not initiate this move that 
included the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians and this reservation 
here. It was the act of Congress. Some Member of Congress had heard or 
seemed to believe that the Turtle Mountain Indians were so far advanced that 
they should be relinquished by the Government 

Mr. Alex Martin: I happened to be in Washington a few years ago. I talked 
with the Secretary of Interior and Commissioner of Indians Affairs. They said 
it would take from 20 to 25 years to expect the Turtle Mountain Indians to 
become independent, so the people do not understand this bill. Maybe in the 
future the younger generation will benefit by it. 

Patrick Gourneau, addressing Mr. Cooper: Only a small number of people of 
the reservation are at this meeting. Would it be possible to submit views on this 
issue in writing? 

Mr. Cooper in response to Patrick Gourneau: The view of the tribe would 
definitely be considered whenever submitted. This would have to be done as 
promptly as possible—we have to make our report as completely as possible. 
I am wondering if it would be possible to have any ideas from the people as to 
whether or not sometime in the future it would be accepted. If it were 4, 5, 10, 
or 20 years or something like that, rather than the 3-year deadline. We 
would like to get their views as completely as possible 

Mr. Alex Martin: If the Indians here are going to improve in the future give 
us plenty of time—a lot of time—to study this bill before we take any action 
on it. 

Francis Poitra, addressing Mr. Storman: Mr. Storman has stated that our 
tribe here was so far advanced. In what I would like to know. We have too 
many restrictions. 

Mr. John Storman in response to Mr. Poitra: I didn’t say that this tribe was 
so far advanced. I said that it has been reported to Congress that this tribe 
was far advanced. What restrictions do you have that I haven't? 

Mr. Poitra: We hold trust land. That is a restriction. Then we have our 
Government schools. The children must attend these schools and if they don’t 
what happens? They force a charge and then a fine has got to be paid. Then 
we have many other restrictions. There are things in this bill that I understand 
to be just the same statements that were in the Wheeler and Howard Dill, 
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and I know that these people feel like Mr. Bruce—that they want to be just 
as they are and so do I. Those restrictions that are on us now don’t mean a 
thing to us. We ean stay the way we are as far as that goes. Restrictions do 
not hurt us. The liquor law can stay the way it is. If they want to make 
a new deal it has got to come some other way aside from this. There is only 
one solution How did they settle it with the other tribes? Did they turn 
them out on the road? No, they didn’t. They appropriated a big sum of 
money, handed it to them and told them, “Here, take care of yourselves and if 
you don’t make it on this don’t come back to me.” We would be willing to 
accept a deal like that any time. We have good schools, good hospitals, and a 
rood staff all the way through What more do we want. We get along fine 
this was 

Napoleon LaFromboise: Do the people have an understanding of the resolu 
tion? 

li Marion: In regard to the time specified in this resolution, I feel that it is 


inadequate. The time is not long enough for them to be processed to be free 
It must be a time in the future that we are set free. We should be prepared 
We shonlid have a way of starting. We have nothing. Law enforcement has 


been going from bad to worse. Why? I want to find out Recently I have 
been appointed judge of this tribe. No money, no salary. I want to find out 
how we could get this law enforcement 

Mr. John Storman addressing audience: The people feel that this type of 
legislation should not be enacted until after there has been a settlement of the 
claim against the United States Government. The only statement I can make 
is this. That the claim of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians has 
been passed to the Indian Claims Commission in accordance with the act of 
Congress. The Indian people do not have the money to process the claim. It 
expressly provides in section 13 that it is not effected by this legislation. In 
other words, if you want to do away with the Department of Indian Affairs and 
supervision on this reservation, the tribal organization will continue to process 
the claim 

The State of North Dakota could not adequately take the place of the services 
you are getting now. The Turtle Mountain Indians have no tribal property 
except only those few acres of land that you have purchased under the re 
habilitation program, the trust property and all individual property. Conse 
quently the question is, do you want to dispense with the Federal services. 

Mr. Alex Martin: The Turtle Mountains hold a large number of votes. We 
will use a little politics before we go into this. 

Mr. Louis St. C'aire: Ever since the white man came to America they have 
taken our riches. They have taken everything from us and what have they 
given us in return’ Now they want to take this from us. 

Francis Poitra, addressing Mr. Reid: I want to ask Mr. Reid in making a 
report after this assembly, Just what manner are you going to put it to the 
Commissioner? Is it going to be put out as it was heard or is it going to be 
that some of the words will be cut out. 

Mr. Reid in response to Mr. Poitra: The various statements have been taken 
down and they will be transcribed. 

Mr. Francis Poitra: I feel this way and my people feel just the same, that this 
program is just simply out of the question and we want it that way. We don’t 
want to have anything to do with this bill. We are going to fight it down. That 
is how it stands. We want things just as they are at the present and to go on as 
they are until something new comes out that is better than it is. 

Mr. Summer, speaking in Chippewa, translated by Louie St. Claire: It makes 
me mad that I cannot understand. I am sorry that I cannot understand. Are 
they just going to drop us like that or just coming to bring us the question? 
(Mr. Cooper responded that they were just bringing the question to the people.) 
Iam glad. The people are all the same as Iam. Do you see any rich persons 
here? I don’t know of anyone. I got a few cents in my pocket, that is all I have 
got. Why should I become a taxpayer like the white man when that is all I 
have got. Ever since the white man came in 1492 they started robbing the In- 
dian of his riches. Ever since the white man has been making money and is 
rich, that is why they have it easy to pay taxes. 

Mrs. Peter Oneside: I was sorry you did not have any one to interpret. There 
are many people back here that don’t know what is being said. 

Mr. Patrick Gourneau then called for a vote on the question, “Do you want 
to dispense with the services of the United States Government on this reserva- 
tion?” Yes, 0; no, 47. 

The motion was then made that the meeting adjourn. 
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EXHIBIT B 


Speaking in behalf of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, we 
want to go on record as opposing any bills that would have as their objective 
the termination of Federal supervision on the Turtle Mountain Reservation 

I have voiced these same objections in letters I have sent to our Members 
in Congress stating reasons why we oppose the passage of these bills Let me 
quote from a letter I sent to Senator Langer. 

“For the Indian to have the same status as all other American citizens is very 
desirable, but under prevailing circumstances the people of this reservation are 
woefully unprepared for such a major change. Making this change now or 
anytime within the near future would handicap the Indian in his efforts to 
become the type of citizen which would make him an asset to his country 

“All of these bills have as their ultimate objective the complete abolishment 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Before taking further steps in enacting 
legislation that would include the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, 
the Congress of the United States should send a committee to investigate condi 
tions here as they actually exist and submit an honest and impartial report on 
such an investigation. Only by such on-the-scene observations can a true pi 
ture of our many problems be obtained. As we are the ones that will be af 
fected by the passage of these bills, I believe we should be given a voice in de 
termining our future status.” 

Honorable Commissioner, we had no knowledge of the withdrawal progtam 
until items began to appear in the newspapers, and we were not consulted or 
informed of reasoning on the part of the Federal Government why we should 
be included in House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

One week ago today, I received from the Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
a copy of a rough draft of a proposed bill. This proposed bill was discussed by 
the advisory committee at its meeting held on October 5, 1953, or Monday of this 
week. This bill purports to give us all rights, privileges, immunities, and ob 
ligations possessed by all other citizens of the States. We received all of these 
in 1924. The Republican Party platform clearly states: “All Indians are citizens 
of the United States and no longer should be denied full enjoyment of their 
rights of citizenship.” 

There is a provision in this bill authorizing the Secretary to make a pro-rata 
division among the members of the band of all its funds. We have no funds 
to divide. The only thing we can claim is a huge debt to the United States 
Government. 

Our credit has recently been declared in default because we lack the resources 
to meet our obligations. The enactment of this bill would terminate Federa 
supervision and its needed services on the Turtle Mountain Reservation within 
3 years from the effective date of this act. We of the Turtle Mountain Reser 
vation wish to know by what sense the Federal Government feels that we no 
longer need these services and are capable of managing our own affairs. Ap 
proximately four-fifths of our people are totally unprepared, due to lack of 
education and training, to take their proper place in a competitive world. 
This situation can be remedied only by a long-range constructive program 

If the Federal Government, instead of thinking of withdrawing its services 
to the Turtle Mountain Indians within the next 3 or 4 years, would direct its 
efforts in double that period of time toward a positive program of rehabilitation, 
it would be taking the first step in the right direction in its policy to withdraw 
Federal supervision. 

We are all looking forward to the day when the Turtle Mountain Indian will 
be progressive and self-sufficient, but this will never be accomplished by the 
passage of this proposed bill, which viewed in its true light gives us nothing, but 
takes what we now have. 

One of our greatest concerns in conection with the withdrawal program has 
to do with the Federal schools again coming under State control. I would like 
to call your attention to actual figures during the last year the State of North 
Dakota operated the schools of the Turtle Mountain jurisdiction before the 
Federal Government again resumed their operation. The Federal Government 
turned the Federal schools to the State of North Dakota in 1916 and the 
efficiency in which the schools were operated declined through the years until 
in 1929, it was necessary for the State to call on the Federal Government to 
take over their operation. In this last year of their operation, there were 
1887 scholastics. Children from the reservation were enrolled in nonreservation 
hoarding schools, mission schools, and reservation schools in addition to those 
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enrolled in the public schools on the reservation The total number of children 


enrolled in all of the above schools during this last year was 345. This 
meant that there were 1,442 of school age not enrolled in any school. At the 
present time there are 1,685 scholastics living on or near the reservation There 


e 2.885 scholasties listed on the rolls of the tribe 42 live on other reservations, 


263 do not live on any reservation, and the residence of 715 have not been 
detinitely established. Of the 2,885, there are 460 enrolled in publie schools, 


S39 enrolled in Federal day schools, 70 enrolled in reservation boarding schools, 
169 enrolled in nonboarding schools There are a total of 510 enrolled in reserva 
tion and nonreservation mission schools. There are only 116 between the ages 
of 6 and 18 who are not enrolled in any school and 111 of these are either married, 
passed the eighth grade, or the compulsory school attendance age. At the present 

e, we have 51 boys and girls who are enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning I believe that this is a reeord that any community could be proud of. 

Our schools are adequately supported. They are very well equipped with the 


newest of furnishings, text books, supplies, and materials. We feel and have 
heen told by our county superintendent that we have the best equipped, best 
kept schools in the county. The big problem in connection with our school comes 
during the season of heavy snows and periods of rain. Nine miles of additional 
roads will be required to make several homes available to one of our school 
bus routes where we now have to send our children to nonreservation boarding 
schools or have them transported by a horse team or a motor vehicle to the 
nearest school bus route each school day. The other roads are very badly in 
need of gravel and regrading. With a heavy snow, which has not been the case 
during the past 2 years, our schools will be faced with a very difficult problem 
in connection with the transportation of school children as a result of inadequate 
snow-removal equipment. We would like for you to give your support to an 
extensive road building and improvement program, which is not only needed 
from the standpoint of their use but also would provide employment for our 
local people. 

We have located at the agency, a modern hospital which during the past 
2 years has been brought to a very high standard with the addition of modern 
equipment, supplies, and materials. Our big problem in connection with the 
hospital has to do with the shortage of funds and the inability to secure adequate 
trained nurses, practical nurses, and physicians. With the fine plant we have 
and a more intensive recruitment campaign for personnel plus adequate funds 
to pay personnel and the cost of operation, our situation in this branch would 
be most favorable. A careful estimate of the shortage of funds brings the 
amount at $10,000. 

At the present time, the agency is receiving a great amount of criticism, and 
justly, from county and State officials, as well as from our own people due to 
the inadequacy of our law and order program. We have at the agency one 
person paid from appropriated funds, our chief of police. In addition to his 
salary, we were allowed $906 for the fiscal year 1954. From this amount, it 
is necessary that his travel expenses, gasoline, fuel, electricity, ete., be paid. 
This amount is inadequate to cover the cost for board and room of prisoners in 
the Rolette County jail, where we have a contract. 

We pay from tribal funds a judge to hear cases resulting from complaints, 
which fall under his jurisdiction. The total cost of his salary must be met from 
fines he collects. 

We have a community of approximately 5,000 people. It is apparent that in 
any community of this size, regardless of how law abiding the citizens may be, 
it is impossible for 1 law enforcement officer and 1 poorly paid judge to take 
care of law and order. I might mention that we are even unable to pay the salary 
of the judge 

Investigations have shown that in communities comparable to ours, three 
full-time law enforcement officers are required and ordinarily a patrolman is 
employed. Of course, there is a court setup on a full-time, workable basis in 
such a community. 

We believe that we should be entitled to a law-and-order program comparable 
to any community of similar size. We believe that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which just at this time is being severely criticized for not having adequate 
personnel to look into law-and-order problems, would develop a much better 
attitude on the part of the county and State officials if an adequate law-enforce- 
ment bureau could be maintained, 

We would like to entreat your very careful consideration to the expansion 
of our present law-and-order program to include 2 additional policemen and 
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adequate funds, which would amount to approximately $5,000 to cover the 
incidental costs of law enforcement. 
PATRICK GOURNEAU, 
Chairman, Turtle Mountain Advisory Committee. 


ExHIBIT C 


To: Tue House oF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE SENATE OF THE CONGRESS OF THI 
UNITED STATES, AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OF THE UNITED STATES: 


We, the undersigned, enrolled Indians upon the Turtle Mountain Indian Reser- 
vation, in Rolette County, State of North Dakota, being members of the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, do hereby oppose and protest the provisions 
of House Concurrent Resolution No. 108, of the 83d Congress, first session, 
passed by the House of Representatives on July 27, 1953, wherein it is declared 
to be the sense of the Congress that members of the Chippewa Tribe who are ou 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation, in North Dakota, should be freed from Federa: 
supervision and control and from all disabilities and limitations specially 
applicable to Indians, and directing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, 
report and prepare necessary legislation for that purpose 

We respectfully represent that the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians 
have no tribal property or assets, except land purchased for rehabilitation, and 
have never had a settlement of their claims against the United States, and that 
they would suffer irreparable loss and hardship if the Federal services given 
to them in the way of education, health and general welfare by the United States 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Turtle Mountain Indian Reserva- 
tion were to be withdrawn or terminated, as proposed by said resolution. We 
represent that the enrolled Indians of said reservation have never advocated 
or favored the action proposed by said resolution, and that to carry said resolution 
into effect would result in untold distress and suffering among these enrolled 
Indians, and would be substantially to their economic disadvantage. 

We, therefore, respectfully petition that the Secretary of the Interior fully 
report to the Congress the true facts and circumstances regarding the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, with his recommendation that no further 
action be taken by the Congress in said matter under said resolution; and that 
the Congress of the United States enact no legislation with the view of freeing 
said Indians from Iederal supervision and control, or otherwise proceeding 
under said resolution; and that the Congress fully investigate the economic, 
health and welfare conditions existing among these Indian people, and grant 
to them such aid, welfare and relief, as shall be determined by the Congress to 
be in their best interests. 

Dated this 22d day of October 1953. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Josepu E. Davis 
(And 607 others.) 


Exurisitr D 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Austin, Ter., December 38, 1958. 
Hon. Grenn L. Emmons, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Str: During the past summer I had the opportunity to do field research 
regarding social and economic conditions on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reser- 
vation in North Dakota through a fellowship granted by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. Because of this, I have been asked by several members of the 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians to present my point of view regard- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 108, as it pertains to them. 

During the course of my field work, I interviewed 87 randomly selected house- 
hold heads of the 692 Indian families residing on the reservation. In addition, 
I was granted access to official files and records in the agency office at Belcourt, 
N. Dak. I was thus able to observe at first hand conditions as they actually 
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exist on the reservation. On the basis of these observations, and statistical 
data that I have in my possession, I strongly urge against adoption of House 
concurrent resolution 108, and the proposed legislation submitted to the Turtle 
Mountain Band under your letter of September 25, 1953, and respectfully sug- 
gest a more realistic program decided upon after intensive field studies in the 
area affected, and one extended over a longer range in time than the 3 years 
suggested to better effectuate a transition from Federal to local control. 

House concurrent resolution 108 is no doubt based at least in part on data 
contained in the various withdrawal programming reports submitted in response 
to a request by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his letter of August 5, 
1952. Yet, a comparison with actual conditions reveals that a good deal of 
the material contained in the report for the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 
Indians is highly questionable, and frequently is at best the result of good 
guesses 

Despite the fact that the Commissioner’s letter requesting withdrawal in- 
formation clearly and forcefully specified that “withdrawal program formulation 
and effectuation is to be a cooperative effort of Indian leaders and community 
groups affected, side by side, with Bureau personnel,” the results of my survey 
reveal that neither Indian leaders, community groups, nor tribal band members 
had any idea that such a program had been prepared and submitted during 
the latter part of 1952. Among those I questioned regarding this matter were 
several members of the advisory committee including its president. 

In short, with the exception of Bureau personnel, the report was formulated 
and submitted without the knowledge of the groups affected. It was not until 
House concurrent resolution 108 had been publicized in the newspapers that 
the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians became aware of what was 
going on. As a result they were psychologically as well as informatively un- 
prepared for the events that are now taking place. They have not had adequate 
time to prepare their plea nor to present their side of the story. It is partly 
because of this that they are almost unanimously opposed to withdrawal at 
present. 

Among the questionable items contained in the Turtle Mountain Chippewa 
Indian withdrawal programing report are: 

(1) The relatively low estimate of illiteracy of the Indian population on the 
tribal roll. The results of my survey suggest a much higher rate than the 150 
reported 

(2) The section on “land-use,” which reports “zero” acres unused and “zero’ 
acres classified as “barren and waste.” As a matter of fact thousands of acres 
are not being used for crop-raising, grazing, nor for any other income-producing 
purpose. In addition, the land is generally of very poor quality, limited in soil 
resources and of a hilly topography that is covered with small trees and under- 
brush. 

(3) The 121.7 miles of Bureau-maintained roads, classified as “secondary” 
actually contain many stretches that are in an extremely bad state of repair, and 
would better be categorized as “trails,” of which “zero” miles is listed. 

(4) The results of my survey clearly indicate that the median income per 
family both from agriculture and from other sources including wages (excluding 
welfare), listed respectively as $750 and $850 is much too high. 

(5) Part B, under “Law and order,” states: “Generally law enforcement at 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation is effective and does not constitute a serious 
problem at this time.” Nothing could be further from the truth. The North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, local authorities, and the inhabitants of the 
reservation themselves believe this to be one of the most serious problems with 
which the community is faced. There is only one law enforcement officer resid- 
ing on the reservation, and county officers generally maintain a “hands off” policy 
toward criminal activity on the reservation even in major cases as is attested 
to by the fact that, according to the Rolette County executive director of the 
welfare board, there are at least four cases of illegitimacy involving girls of 
14 years of age or under, none of which has resulted in a conviction. 

(6) Under section 27, Appraisal of Competence, is the following: “It is 
believed that 70 or 80 percent of the Turtle Mountain people are competent to 
handle both their personal and tribal affairs.” Yet, the tribe, during recent 
years has engaged in three major economic activities, none of which has been 
noted for its success, 
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(a) Turtle Mountain Cooperative Association went bankrupt after a few 
years of operation. 

(b) The land-lease program has resulted in the purchase of land on which 
previous owners had been starving for years, and the placing of persons on 
the land who had had little or no experience nor training in agriculture. 
As a consequence the number of failures has been very high. 

(c) The Turtle Mountain Sales Association, during the past 5 years, has 
shown a profit once, and a deficit four times. 

(d) In addition, the number of delinquencies for both cash and cattle 
loans, as the tribal resolutions show, have been higher than would normally 
be expected. 

With regard to the tribal members themselves, many are illiterate, few have 
had opportunities to acquire special skills, and almost all lack the financial 
resources necessary before they can get out on their own. As a matter of fact, 
the withdrawal programing report itself states a little later on: “The best 
available information indicates that 98 percent of the entire people in this area 
do not have work skills necessary to enable them to sufficient income for a 
decent standard of living.” It seems unlikely to me that an educational program 
“of 3 years’ duration” will be sufficiently long to permit retraining on so large 
a scale. 

It is proposed in the rough draft recently submitted to the Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewa Indians for discussion that a relocation program be under- 
taken for the purpose of establishing many of the Indians on a self-supporting 
basis within the near future. Such a program is now operating on a limited 
scale in that area. Since the program was instituted, 15 of the 24 members who 
were relocated returned. This gives indication that something is grievously 
wrong with the program, and that more study is needed before much reliance can 
be placed on relocation measures as a method of attaining self-sufficiency for 
very many. To submit such a program to careful study, reformulate it to meet 
actual needs and conditions, operate it successfully, and carry out its objectives 
will be difficult to accomplish within a 3-year period. 

As an enrolled member of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians 
myself, and one who left the reservation when 21 years of age, my experience 
“on the outside” has led me to believe that a policy of gradual and eventual 
withdrawal is an absolutely necessary condition for the social, moral, and 
economic uplifting of the American Indian. As a matter of fact, I undertook the 
study of the Turtle Mountain Band fully expecting to find conditions favorable 
for immediate curtailment of Federal supervision. Instead I found a relatively 
high rate of illiteracy; a generally low educational level; much suffering from 
hunger, ill-health, and disease; a low employment and income status; a feeling 
of ineptitude and frustration; and, for all practical purposes, a unanimous 
opinion that Federal withdrawal in the immediate future would invoke tragic 
results in many cases, and extreme hardship in most others. 

It would be tragic indeed if all Federal programs were withdrawn—particu- 
larly those pertaining to education, health, and general welfare, and for which 
only an implied provision is made in the aforementioned rough draft. Most 
members of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians simply are not 
educationally, financially, nor psychologically prepared for so rapid a transition 
as that proposed. 

“How can they (Bureau personnel) know what conditions actually are,” they 
ask, “when they never come into our homes nor travel the reservation? When 
inspection parties are sent out from Washington, they are taken around the 
agency and to only the better homes. Why don’t they visit us back here in the 
hills and see how we really live? Then they might reconsider their proposals 
for withdrawal.” 

I have documentary evidence as well as numerous photographs to support my 
position, when I respectfully request that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in his report to the Secretary of the Interior, recommend that House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 be killed by the next session of Congress; or, as a secondary 
choice, that its passage be delayed until such time that more intensive studies 
can be undertaken and their results evaluated in order that legislation which 
better meets the needs of the people and, at the same time, would better accom 
plish the purposes of the resolution, can be proposed. 

Very truly yours, 

Davip P. DELORME. 
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ExuIsit E 
rurtle Mountain Star, Rolla, N. Dak., November 5, 1953] 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS SIGN Protest PETITIONS 


Several hundred enrolled members of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 
Indians have signed petitions to Congress and to the Secretary of the Interior, 
protesting the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution No. 108 

‘This resolution put Congress on record in favor of freeing the band from Federal 
supervision and control, and directs the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, 
report, and prepare necessary legislation to accomplish that purpose. 

The petition points out that the band has no tribal property or assets, except 
lands purchased for rehabilitation, and has never had a settlement of its claims 
against the United States, and that the band would suffer irreparable loss and 
hardship if the Federal services given to its members in the way of education, 
health, and general welfare by the United States through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Turtle Mountain Indian Agency were to be withdrawn or ter 
minated, as proposed in the resolution. 

It is urged that no further action be taken by Congress under terms of the 
resolution, with a view of freeing the Turtle Mountain Chippewas from Federal 
control, and that instead Congress fully investigate the economic, health, and 
welfare conditions existing, and grant to them such aid, welfare, and relief as 
the investigation shows to be to their best interests. 


DON’T LIKE IT 


Here are a few comments made by members of the Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewas at the hearing on the proposed emancipation bill, held at Belcourt 
Monday . 

“If Congress thinks they are going to get anywhere with a bill like this, they 
have another guess coming.” 

“They are just going to take our land away from us. In 5 years all the land on 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation would be in white hands and we would be 
trudging up the road with our children, trying to find a place to light.” 

“Our children can’t afford to go to white schools. We have a good schoo 
system and we want to keep it.” 

“We are poor. We can’t afford to pay taxes. We have a little place we can 
call home and we want to keep it.” 

“Hospital service in white hospitals, we can’t afford. I don’t like this bill 
one bit.” 

“The restrictions we have don’t hurt us. We want to stay as we are for the 
present. Maybe in another generation, but not now.” 

“You all know the only solution to the Indian problem—it is for the Govern- 
ment not to try to duck out from its obligations as promised to us long, long ago, 
but to appropriate enough money so we can live better. We don’t want to lose 
what benefits we have—we want more.” 


[Turtle Mountain Star, Rolla, N. Dak., October 22, 1953) 


TurRTLE MOUNTAIN INDIANS OPPOSED TO EMANCIPATION—EXPRESS OBJECTIONS TO 
PROPOSED BILL AT MEETING 


If the Congress of the United States, when next convened, passes legislation 
emancipating the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas and terminating all Fed- 
eral services to them, as recommended in House Concurrent Resolution 108 
(the Senate concurring), it will do so over what appears to be the unanimous 
objection of the Indians themselves. 

This Could happen. A bill will be introduced in the Congress. The Secretary 
of the Interior has only until January 1, 1954, to submit his recommendations 
for such legislation as, in his judgment, may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this resolution. 

Glenn L. Emmons, the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has given top 
priority to the task of first getting the opinions of the bands and tribes involved, 
and then ascertaining the feeling of local communities, counties, and States 
which would have to assume the obligations if the Federal Government pulls 
out. Area and agency officials are assisting in this task. 
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The information will be presented to the Secretary of the Interior, and he 
will pass it on for use in drawing up a proposed bill. Thus the desire of the 
Indians themselves is but one factor which will be taken into consideration 

John M. Cooper, area director; Graham E. Holmes, area counsel; Leslie M. 
Keller, area director of education, all from the Aberdeen area oflice; and 
Thomas M. Reid, Washington, D. C., consultant to and personal representative 
of Commissioner Emmons, attended the meeting at Belcourt on Monday, and 
assisted in explaining the issues involved in the proposed emancipation legis 
lation. Pat Gourneau, chairman of the Turtle Mountain Advisory Committee, 
presided. 

A rough draft of a proposed bill, for discussion purposes only, was carefully 
explained, section by section, by Mr. Cooper, with assistance from other officials 
Stated briefly the bill provides for termination of all trusteeship over restricted 
property of the Indians, termination of all Federal services to the band, and 
the placing of all members in the same category with non-Indians in every 
respect. 

Methods of disposition of tribal property are provided. A 3-year time limit, 
after passage and effective date of the bill, is placed on the job of terminating 
restriction on all trust or restricted land now or hereafter held by individual 
members of the band. The Secretary is authorized, if he desires, to arrange 
for referenda by the band on matters pertaining to management or disposition 
of the assets of the band. He may also transfer to the band or to any group 
of members thereof certain federally owned properties under specified condi 
tions, if necessary for public use and from which Indians will derive benefit. 
A relocation plan also is set up under the bill. 

One important point, explained by John A. Stormon, attorney for the official 
advisory committee in the matter of the Turtle Mountain Band’s pending claim 
against the Government, for a huge acreage of land in this area, is that the 
proposed bill would not affect in any way any claim heretofore filed against 
the United States by the band. Mr. Stormon went on to explain that difficulty 
is being encountered in the land-claim matter because various fact 
band, have filed claims. A move is on foot to consolidate all 
Government will have only one claim action to consider. 

The proposed bill provides that all others of the many bills relating to Indian 
affairs will be repealed and of no effect, if the new bill as finally submitted is 
approved. However, nothing in the proposed bill would abrogate any valid lease 
permit, license, right-of-way, lien or other contract heretofore approved 

It would be up to the band to decide if they wanted to form a corporation, 
cooperative, or other legal entity, to handle and administer any tribal property 
turned over to it, or if it all should be distributed on an individual basis 

More than 400 people packed the Belcourt school auditorium. While it is true 
that crowd represented only about 10 percent of the Indian population actually 
living in the county, it may be reasonable to assume that the unanimous objee 
tion to any law which will free the band and terminate all Federal services on 
Turtle Mountain, would be reflected in any larget 
the subject, for that matter. 


ions of the 
claims, so the 


gathering. or in a vote on 
The opposition was vocal and persistent 


(The Fargo Forum, Friday morning, October 23, 1953] 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN RESERVATION PROPOSAL GETS CooL RECEPTION 


BisMARCK, N. Dak. (AP).—Proposed legislation to 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation from Federal 
ception from North Dakota officials at a discussion 

The meeting was held to discuss action on a resolution adopted by Congress 
last July, directing the Department of Interior to make a survey and submit 
recommendations for legislation to release several Indian groups in the country 
from Federal responsibility. 

The Interior Department in turn asked the Bureau of Indian Affairs ti: 
the tribal units and State and county agencies involved for 
ommendations 

Representing the Indian Bureau at Thursday's meeting 
John M. Cooper, Aberdeen, S. Dak., and Thor 
consultant to Indian Commissioner Glen Emmons 


remove North Dakota’s 
control met with a cool re- 
here Thursday. 
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North Dakota officials present included Goy. Norman Brunsdale, J. H. Svore, 


director of the State health department, and Math Dahl, commissioner of agri 
culture and labor, all of whom are members of the State Indian affairs commis 
SiO! Also attending was John B. Hart, Rolla, executive director of the com 
iISSslon 


4 } 


A rough draft of proposed legislation was outlined by the Indian Bureau 
representative 

Under the proposed bill, 3 years was deemed necessary to carry out a suitable 
relocation program, terminate Federal services to the tribal unit and make the 
proper disposition of tribal property 

The Turtle Mountain Reservation, according to Indian Commission figures 


ome 


comprises 71,272 acres of tax-exempt land in Rolette County and has some 8,928 


persons on its rolls. This figure represents 41 percent of the Indians in North 


It was brought out at the meeting that the reservation, besides having the 
largest Indian population in the State, is also the poorest in terms of natural 
resources and possible farm income 

It was the opinion of the governor and other State officials that release of 
these people from Federal responsibility would impose a heavy strain on the 
State and counties concerned. 

“Tt looks.” the governor said, “like the State would be receiving a burden that 
is now a Federal burden to a great extent.” 

The governor said the possible success of such a move would depend on what 
kind of relocation job could be done, how well the Indians could be set up in 
homes, jobs, and on farms where they could be self-sustaining. 

I don't believe,” he added, “that on the amount of money apparently available 
for such a project, it would get to first base.” 

It was suggested that the Fort Berthold Reservation, whose residents are 
economically better off than those at Turtle Mountain, wouldn’t present as big a 
problem 

Dahl said in this connection that “since this is the first concentrated step 
toward putting the Indian on an equal footing with the whites it seems to me 
Fort Berthold would be a better guinea pig for North Dakota’s share in the 
experiment.” 

It also was brought out at the meeting that the Turtle Mountain Indians, when 
presented with a choice of approving the proposed legislation or remaining in 
their present status, were strongly against the change. 


Senator Warkins. Senator, we are very happy to have you with us. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MILTON R. YOUNG, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my statement 
placed in the record, and make a few comments, if that is permissible, 
and then introduce some witnesses. 

Senator Watkins. That will be satisfactory with both committees. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. MILTON R. Youne 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to appear before your committee which 
now is considering a measure providing for the termination of Federal supervi 
sion over the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians. While the general 
objectives of such legislation may be quite desirable, those of us who have made 
a study of the situation over a period of several years are convinced that the bill 
in its present form should not be favorably considered by Congress. May I 
briefly review some of the special circumstances affecting the Turtle Mountain 
Zand of Chippewa Indians which assume great importance in the consideration 
of the termination bill. 

From a standpoint of economic resources the Chippewa band is extremely poo! 
and, therefore, Federal termination would be unwise at this time. The Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, located near the city of Rolla, N. Dak., was established 
in ISS2. The Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band has slightly under 9,000 members 
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in all and approximately 50 percent of the enrollees reside on the reservation 
proper or very close to it. The band and its members now have 35,437 acres of 
land in tribal status, approximately 27,524 acres in atlotments on the reservation, 


and about 128,400 acres in allotments on the public domain. This land and other 
resources are woefully inadequate to enable these Indians to sustain themselves 
on any decent standard of living. The aggregate of tribal land, reservation all 

ments, and public-domain allotments, amounts to a per capita holding averaging 
about 21 acres. <A very large percentage of the land is unproductive and not 
suited for agriculture. Any individual, Indian or non-Indian, would find i 


virtually impossible to make a living under such circumstances, 

There are few employment opportunities in the area particularly during the 
winter months. Meager income from timber sales, hunting and trapping, and 
other sources, has diminished to a point where it is little more than nothing 
On this entire reservation only about 25 families make a reasonably good living 
from livestock raising and farming. The median income of nonagricultural 
families was $850 in 1952. Unfortunately, because of these factors of overpopu 
lation and lack of opportunity, many families are forced to aecept support by 
welfare grants. Recently, the Turtle Mountain Ordnance Plant has begun 
operations for the manufacture of jewel bearings. From 60 to 75 Indians are 
employed in the plant. While the added income to Indian families from this 
source of employment is helpful, still it can only be considered as a partial solu 
tion to their difficult economic problem. Their income per capita is still pitifully 
small. 

The termination of Federal supervision at the present time, under these cir 
cumstances, would pose a severe financial hardship to Rolette County and the 
State of North Dakota. Rolette County is absolutely financially unable to 
assume added obligations which would result from Federal termination of 
services at this time. The county’s tax base is not adequate for increased law 
enforcement, welfare, and related activities 

Mr. Chairman, I understand your committee will hear a number of witnesses 
representing the Turtle Mountain Band of Indians, Rolette County and other 


interests directly affected. They will present a clear picture as to the changes 
which would be brought about by the measure now under consideration 
Again, I would like to emphasize that the objective of emancipation is a most 


commendable one. It should, however, be approached with sympathetic and 
exhaustive consideration of the many difficult and complex problems involved. 
There is no easy solution. It is felt by an overwhelming majority of those di 
rectly affected that the bill now under consideration does not meet these 
requirements. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am not out of sympathy with the 
purpose of these two bills. They seek to do something about a very 
bad situation on many reservations. I think the Turtle Mountain 
situation is about as bad as any in the entire United States. These 
Indians are pushed into a small area of unproductive land, a long 
ways from any manufacturing or places where they might secure 
employment. The situation has grown steadily worse. In fact, the 
housing situation or much of the housing situation on Turtle Moun- 
tain is far worse than any of the slums in New York or our larger 
cities. 

If we are to put these Indians in a position where they can “go it on 
their own,” the Congress and the Government of the United States 
is going to have to be far more liberal with funds than we have been 
in the past. I think it means we are going to have to establish som: 
vocational schools. We are going to have to prepare the Indians for 
jobs in other places. We are going to have to loan them some money 
to go into business for themselves. We are going to have to spend 
funds for housing and education and many other things like that, 
more than we have in the past. 

The major objection I have to these two bills, as I understand them, 
is that within a 5-year period it would be up to the Secretary of In 
terior to determine whether or not the Federal Government would 
withdraw from further guardianship of these Indians. 
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As bad as - situation is, and I think the Federal Government is 
responsible for it, they ought to carry on until the Indians are placed 
in a situation ad circumstances where the "y would have some chance 
to make a living for themselves. Certainly ‘the State of North Dakota 
is not responsible for the present sad plight of these Indians. For 
that reason I think we better try and work out some kind of a program 
that would offer better rehabilitation for these Indians. 

It is going to take some time. It will mean a cooperative arrange- 
ment, I think, between the State of North Dakota, the county in which 
these Indians are located, and with the Indians themselves. That is 
one of the major objections I have to this bill. I do not think the 
State of North Dakota officials have been consulted in this very much. 
Certainly the Members of Congress have not, and neither have the 
Indians, as far as I know. 

Again, I say I have no quarrel with the objects of this bill. I have 
known Senator Watkins, the chairman of this committee, for a 
long time. You are one member of this Senate who has tried to do 
something about the Indian question—one of the major problems of 
this Nation today. You are to be commended for your efforts. 

To give you an example of how we discriminate against our own 
people, sometimes, I was over in Holland in the fall of 1950, and I 
found there through the ECA we would go to the Dutch farmer 
saying, “We think you should have a silo.” We would persuade a 
Dutch farmer to put in a silo and the Government of the United 
States would pay half the cost. 

Senator Warkrns. In Holland? 

Senator Youna. Yes; and if we got him to put in an electric fence, 
the American Government would pay half the cost. 

Last year I was in American Samoa, and even there, the Government 
of the United States provides a good hospital and practically all of 
the Samoan babies are born in this hospital. That is a far better 
situation than you find on Turtle Mountain Reservation in North 
Dakota. 

I think the people of that reservation are in far worse condition 
than any other reservation in North Dakota. Their problem is not 
an et sy one, 

Mr. Chairman, there are people here today who can give you a far 
better idea of what the situation is on the Turtle Mountain Reserva- 
tion. Before I introduce the first witness, I would like to have a 
resolution adopted by the city of Dunseith, N. Dak., and a letter, 
dated February 23, 1954, from Laba Johnson, county saison tinciden 
of schools, Rolette C ounty, inserted in the record. 

Senator Warkrns. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress, 1st 
session, there have been introduced in Congress bills designated S. 2748 and 
H. R,. 7316, to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians and the individual 
members thereof, for assistance in the orderly relocation of such Indians in 
areas of greater economic opportunity, for the withdrawal of Federal services 
to Indians because of their status as Indians, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas a large representation of the citizens and taxpayers of the city of 
Dunseith, N. Dak., living within a few miles of the Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation in Rolette County, N. Dak., and being in daily contact with such 
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Indians, have expressed themselves as being unalterably opposed to such legis- 
lation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Dunseith, N. Dak., in meeting duly 
assembled, that the strong protest and opposition of the people of Dunseith to 
S. 2748 and H. R. 7816 be registered with North Dakota’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, and with all other committee members and officials 
having an active interest in such legislation, by transmitting to them a copy of 
this resolution; be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives use their influence and their 
votes to defeat S. 2748 and H. R. 7316. 

Dated at Dunseith, N. Dak., this 25th day of February 1954. 

THE City OF DUNSEITH, 

[SEAL] GLEN D. SHELVER, Mayor. 

ARMAND MONGEON, City Auditor. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

ROLETTE CouNTY, Roitia, N. Dak., 
February 28, 1954. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOuNG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: We are very much disturbed over the bill for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians 
in Rolette County, N. Dak. That, of course, should be the ultimate aim of the 
Indian Department, but at present I believe it would cause a great injustice 
to the Indian and the rest of the people, if this bill were passed. 

The Federal Government has segregated these people by placing them in a 
restricted area of two townships each 6 miles square. There are approximately 
$500 Indians in this small area. It is not so much a race problem as an 
economic problem. 

Various plans are being tried to assimilate the Indian. One of which is edu- 
cating the Indian in a public school whereaver it is feasible. But the tuition 
paid the Indian attending public schools is so low that it places a great financial 
burden on the rest of the people in a community The tax-free land off the 
reservation provides no income for buildings, equipment, or operation of a school. 
It hasn’t done so for many years. 

I am sure that you are vitally interested in the problem that faces us. If the 
education of the Indian in a public school wi!l ultimately solve the Indian prob- 
lem, why is it that the Federal Government pays only an average of $72.88 for 
an Indian child attending a public school while it pays the federally operated 
school $384.70 per year for the same Indian child. The public school must fur- 
nish the buildings and equipment from local tax moneys, while the Federal Cov- 
ernment builds and equips the Federal schools. The enclosed chart explains 
the differences in operating public schools and Federal schools. 

If we are to educate these people to take their place as self-supporting citizens 
in the community, we must begin to educate them with the rest of the people. 
This cannot be done overnight. Local communities must be adequately reim- 
bursed for buildings and operating costs. 

We hope that this bill will be defeated and that a constructive program of 
Indian education with adequate financial help will be started in the public schools 
of Rolette County. 

- Thank you for considering this problem. 
Respectfully yours, 
Lupa E. JOHNSON, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


. OFFICE OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Luba E. Johnson 
ROLETTE COUNTY, ROLLA, N. DAK 


County average per pupil cost, in public schools: 
High school $25 
Elementary 212. 06 
Indian tuition received from Bureau of Indian Affairs for Indian 
children in public schools, average per pupil: 
All grades : 72 
Turtle Mountain Reservation, Government schools operated by Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, average per pupil: 
All grades 
44734—54- 
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1 Based on actual days of attendan 


Senator Younc. Also, I have some clippings of the Minot Daily 
News of a series of articles written by two of their top reporters 
regarding the Turtle Mountain situation. They are very interesting 
articles, very informative, particularly the pictures. 

Senator Warxins. Unfortunately we have only 1 member of the 
Senate committee and 2 members of the House committee here this 
morning, so that will be made a part of the file. I have a copy that 
Senator Young very courteously sent to my office, and I attempted 
to look over at least the pictures this morning. 

(The newspaper clippings were filed with the a committees. ) 

Senator Younc. The first witness is Mr. Patrick Gourneau, chair- 
man of the advisory committee, Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 
Indians of Belcourt, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK GOURNEAU, CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS, 
BELCOURT, N. DAK. 


Mr. GourngeAv. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Warns. Before you leave, we would like to ask you some 
questions. 

First, Congressman Berry, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Berry. I do not have questions but I am soliciting 
information. You said some sort of cooperative agreement should 
be worked out between the Federal Government, the county, and State, 
and the Indians. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 

Representative Berry. What do you have in mind as a pattern? 

Senator Youna. I have always had the opinion, right or wrong, 
that one of the first things you should do in solving the Indian prob- 
Jem is to make an Indian eligible for relief, no matter where he is. 
When he leaves a reservation, gets a job, and is about to lose it running 
out of funds he now has to return back to the reservation to get 
relief. 

Senator Watkins. This bill would accomplish that. 

Senator Youne. There are many good features in this bill. 

Representative Berry. But there is a feeling against doing that 
in the local community, is there not? Many times an Indian is not 
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put on relief where if he were a white man he would be put on. Is 
that not right ¢ 

Senator Youna. I think that is right. 

Representative Berry. I pick out Minot as a nearby town. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you think that if the Federal Govern- 
ment would enter into an agreement with the county upon which the 
reservation is located for a payment in lieu of taxes to help the local 
government units. Would that be beneficial / 

Senator Youne. Yes. Congressman Berry, I think you have hit 
on a very important point. That is the first thing you would have 
to do. Certainly the county, which is not able to cope with the situa- 
tion alone, would have to have contract or other arrangement whereby 
they would be assured that in future years the burden would not be 
worse than it isnow. It is more than they can bear now. 

Representative Berry. Suppose it was worked out on the basis of a 
payment in lieu of taxes. 

Senator Youne. Some such arrangement. 

Representative Berry. So that you would have your school dis 
tricts, your county road program, and so forth, taken care of on a 
direct payment from the Government. In your judgment do you 
not think that would be oe than the present system of having 
two organizations doing the same job? 

Senator Youne. I think it would. 

Representative Berry. Do you not think that law enforcement 
would be much better if it is handled by the State under some such 
program as that? 

Senator Youna. I do. I have noted ever since I have come to the 
Congress that when new Members come here, many of them tackle 
very vigorously this Indian problem and try to do something about 
it. Usually after a few years, most of them give up because of the 
press of other duties or in disgust. Some new Congressman comes 
along, and then he tries to do something about it. 

Senator Warkins. Do you know why they give up? I can tell 
you. I have attempted many times to give up and not have anything 
to do with it. 

Senator YounG. You are one of the few to stay with i 

Senator Warkrns. The Indians do not want to do scat They 
want to stay as they are or so they tell us. The other Members of 
the Congress, except for the States cealiadick a iy for the Senate— 
are so busy that they do not gel an opportunity to appear here. We 
have had one other Senator besides myself appear at this series of 
hearings, that is, a Senator who is on the committee. We do not 
get too much support, when we go out in the States to visit Indians, 
from the white communities. They say that is a burden for the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government has given the whites 
all of the good land in most of the States, and they think they have 
the land, and they should not take any interest locally in the matter 
or carry any of the burden. They have all the best property, and the 
Indians have been pushed on some piece of land that is considered 
worthless. That is the only reason they got it in the first place. You 
see why it is discouraging. 

Then we come down here and we are lucky if we can get any atten- 
tion from either the majority or minority leaders. 
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Representative Berry. Senator, if I may interrupt, that is exactly 
the reason why I think this kind of a system where the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes a payment in lieu of taxes would work out and would 
be just, because then all of the white people are helping in this prob- 
lem instead of just the white people of this county in which this 
reservation or the county in which my reservation or these various 
reservations are located. 

Senator Warkrns. I would say that from State to State the prob- 
lems are quite different. In some sections, say for instance in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, you have thousands of Indians. We have some- 
thing like 75,000 Navahos. Obviously the local people there cannot 
do very much about that problem because the area alone is as big 
as several States in New England combined. I understand this par- 
ticular tribe has around 9,000 Indians. We want to get some statistics 
before you leave. So after you get through with your testimony, 
we want to bring on some of the statistical matters so we have the 
picture before us and then we can examine much more intelligently 
the other witnesses who appear. I am sure you would be interested 
in the statistics, too. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, we have three members of the 
board of county commissioners from that county. I think you can 
get some very good information and figures. 

Senator Warxrys. We would be very happy to confer with them 
and give them considerable time to go into the matter. 

Sen: al Youne. Their statements are very short. I think they 
would welcome any questions that you would like to ask them. 

Senator Warxins. What we would like to have so we can develop 
an intelligent matter is to have the statistical matter that the Bureau 
can furnish us, and we can go from that to see how that checks with 
the information from the local people. We are making some observa- 
tions not necessarily in the nature of testimony on this point. I assume 
before we even ask you some of the questions, it might be well to get 
some of that detailed statistical material. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Congressman D’Ewart, would you like to ask 
some quest ions ¢ 

Representative D’Ewarrt. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I have visited 
this reservation and I want to read a paragraph from the Secretary’s 
report: 

The primary problem at the Turtle Mountain Reservation is the great over- 
population in comparison with reservation size and quality of resources. Re- 
sources available on or near the reservation cannot provide opportunities for self- 
support for more than one-fifth of the population. The reservation represents, 
therefore, in many respects a subsidized reservoir for migrant seasonal labor, 
and there is little reason to believe that this situation will change as long as this 
great imbalance to resources exists. 

There has been no tribal opposition in the past to a relocation program. Dur- 
ing the past 2 years a small relocation program has been in operation and there 
were far more applicants for relocation than could be assisted with the limited 
funds available. Turtle Mountain Indians in general have no cultural deterrents 
in adjusting to working and living conditions in the non-Indian communities. We 
helieve, however, that it is incumbent upon the Federal Government to bring the 
population and k and resources of the reservation into a ratio relatively comparable 
that of the surrounding non-Indian community before Federal services are 
terminated completely; and a concerted relocation and placement program is 
deemed the critical factor upon which termination of Federal trusteeship should 
be contingent. 
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The Department of the Interior finds little prospect for alleviation of the social 
and economic plight of the Turtle Mountain people through even the most optimis- 
tic assistance and rehabilitation programs. No conceivable development of the 
very limited resources available to the Indians could support more than a small 
minority of the population. The passage of time can only accentuate the prob- 
lems in view of the current trend of population increase at a rate greatly im 
excess of the productive potential in the reservation region. 

Senator, do you not think we ought to stop that thing right now, 
and start over again ? 

Senator Youne. The sooner we do it, the better. That statement 
is a good appraisal of the situation on that reservation. 

Senator Warkins. That is what I have been informed. It is a 
situation that we should do something about, and that is one reason 
why we introduced these bills to bring it to the attention of Congress, 
and the Indians and the local people out in North Dakota, so that 
we can see if there is not some way we can end this very bad, almost 
intolerable situation. 

Senator Youna. I think through discussions with the witnesses 
here, the contacts you are making through the bill you have intro 
duced, a way can and will be found to remedy this situation. Ce1 
tainly it will get no better if we let it go as it is. 

Senator Warxins. We have somewhat the same situation in the 
Navaho area. We have around 35,000 more Indians than can make 
a living on that reservation. It is a relocation job unless they dis 
cover resources that we do not know about now. They are increasing 
at the rate of about 1,500 a year. So our problem keeps getting worse 
and worse all the time. But those Indians unfortunate ‘ly have not 
been trained in the schools and cannot speak the English language— 
75 to 80 percent can neither read nor write English. 

We did set up a special rehabilitation program for the Navahos with 
a very generous appropriation. Congress authorized $88 million to 
be spent on those Indians in 10 years. The program is barely getting 
under way. 

Senator Youne. If we subjected the whites to the same kind of 
treatment we have these Indians since 1882, the white would not be a 
bit better. They probably would be a lot worse off. 

Senator Warxkins. We find in many instances the fact that they 
have a reservation, a place to go all the time, and kind of cling to on 
the theory that they may have some rights there, keeps them from 
doing things themselves that would really help them. In many cases 

it would pay to get rid of the reservation and give them their interest 
in it and find something for them to do or some place where they can 
locate and have homes. 

Senator Young. We can understand the Indian’s point of view. 
That is the only home they have. They do not want to let go of i 
until they have something that will offer them something better. 

Senator Warxrns. That is one of the real problems. It is a very 
tough human problem to solve. I think maybe at this stage we better 
call the Bureau people and let us get some of the factual situation 
before us, and from there on we can probably discuss it more intelli- 
gently. I think there will be large agreement on some of the 
problems. 

Mr. Lee, the area director, and also the Indian reservation supe rin- 
tendent. We would like to have you stay, Senator Young, and par- 
ticipate in this. 
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Senator Youne. I would be very happy to. 
Senator Warxrys. Mr. Lee, will you introduce the other gentlemen 


so we will get the names on the record? 


STATEMENT OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN M. COOPER, AREA 
DIRECTOR, ABERDEEN, S. DAK., AND LEWIS SIGLER, PROGRAM 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Ler. My name is Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. With me is Mr. John Cooper, area director 
from Aberdeen, S. Dak., and Mr. Lewis Sigler, program counsel. 

Before we get into some of the factual data concerning this reserva- 
tion, I would like to make a few personal observations in relation to 
some of the things that have been discussed. 

I think Senator Young put his finger right on the problem when he 
was telling you about the relocation problem we have up there, and 
we have to do something unusual. Congressman D’Ewart read a para- 
graph from our report, which describes ‘the situation there much better 
than I can describe it. We have about 9 out of every 10 people up 
there that have absolutely no possibility of making a living on the 
reservation. The remaining 10 percent can make a living only on the 
assumption that all the other resources would be distributed equally 
among the people that remained there, which I think is a little difficult 
to do. 

These people have inherited a reservation that is submarginal in 
character. It is completely impossible to develop the resources there 
to the extent necessary to support this population. I think it does 
boil down essentially to one of relocation. I would be the first to admit 
that we cannot accomplish relocation by the methods that we have been 
using for the past few years. When we started to draft this bill, we 
had a great deal of diffic ulty just for that reason. 

The bill that we have here cert: ainly is not the final answer as far as 
relocation is concerned, and we have tried to leave it open ended to 
develop some new procedures on relocation. There again I am making 

personal observation and not the Department’s. We have had a 
little difficulty in developing the unusual relocation program necessary 
to do this kind of a job. In the past we have come to the Congress 
with some pretty substantial requests for relocation. Unfortunately, 
we have not been able to get these appropriations. 

I would like to say that in the past 3 years that I have been with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Senator Young has been a strong 
advocate of relocation. He has been very, very sympathetic, and I 
think he understands the relocation problem and certainly the problem 
at Turtle Mountain. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ler. I am hopeful that out of these hearings we will be able to 
develop some kind of understanding as to just what has to be done in 
order to get this particular job done. I am sure that it can be done. 
I think it is a crime to continue conditions on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation as they have been for the past few decades. It is impera- 
tive that action be taken. 
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Many of the measures that we have proposed in this bill will be 
helpful. I think they will aid relocation. While we do not have the 
final answer, we are still working on the problem. The final answer 
is going to have to come from Congress. We cannot do the job with- 
out some special consideration by the Congress of the problems we 
have. 

I think that is about all of the overall remarks I would like to make. 
We have with us Mr. John Cooper, our Area Director who covers this 
particular area. I might say that Mr. Cooper has not resided on this 

reservation and he does not have the factual data as a superintendent 

would have. However, we recently transferred our superintendent, 
and I think Mr. Cooper is the best-informed man that we have on the 
subject. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. John Hart here, who is 
executive secretary to the North Dakota Indian Commission, a com- 
mission established some 6 or 8 years ago. I think he can give you 
some very good information with respect to this reservation. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have Mr. Cooper 
proceed with giving you a fac tual background on the situation as it 
exists on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
John M. Cooper, Aberdeen area director of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. I hope to be able to give you some information in addition 
to that contained in the Secretary’s report, some elaboration of that 
report, and also to indicate some changes in conditions that have taken 
place since the report was filed. 

I have reference to status of the land, et cetera. As Senator Young 
said, there are many people here who are intimately familiar with the 
conditions at Turtle Mountain. The members of the executive com- 
mittee, the people from Rolette County, and others, and I am certain 
it will be possible for the committee to secure information. 

The original reservation established as a result of the Executive 
order of 1882 which was modified in 1884 was two townships in ex- 
treme north central North Dakota. In addition to that, there was 
subsequently allotted to individual Indians some 399,000 acres of 
racant lands of the United States. Those allotments were scattered 
throughout the three States of North Dakota, Montana, and South 
Dakota. As a result of a purchase program extending from 1940 to 
1943, an additional 35,437 acres of land was purchased for the band. 

Now, the people at Turtle Mountain have in the neighborhood of 
188,000 acres of land scattered in 3 States. 

Senator Warkins. That is the net acreage of land owned by the 
tribe ¢ 

Mr. Cooper. By individuals and the tribe. I could give you a break- 
down of that at this time, or later, as you desire, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxrns. Is there not an exhibit in the record that takes 
care of that? 

Mr. Coorrr. I do not believe that is covered in the record. 

Senator Youna. I think it is in the letter of transmittal of the 
report, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Berry. May I ask a question here? 

Senator Warkins. Yes; proceed. 

Representative Berry. These outside allotments, Mr. Cooper, are 
they on other reservations? 
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Mr. Coorrr. No; they are scattered throughout the public domain. 

Representative Berry. A quarter of land here and a quarter of land 
there throughout the State ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Are they off the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. P erhaps I could give you this breakdown quickly. 
On the reservation 27,324 acres are allotted to individuals. On the 
public domain there is a total of 125,478 acres allotted to individuals. 

Representative Berry. I was just wondering what would be the 
status of that land with regard to law enforcement where it is allotted 
off the reservation ? 

Mr. Cooper. It is not clear. However, this fact enters, Mr. Berry. 
Very few of the Montana allotments, for instance, are used by the 
owners. ‘They are ordinarily leased, and it is an absentee ownership 
proposition. 

Representative Berry. I was wondering, suppose a crime was com 
mitted on a quarter of land off the reservation in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, or Montana; I wonder what the status would be. Who would 
have jurisdiction, the Federal Government or the State or who? 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Sigler, an attorney, is here. I would make a stab 
at it unless he wants to answer that. 

Mr. Sieter. Mr. Berry, 1 cannot give you a complete answer. It 

an involved subject, and every time I am asked that question, I have 
to look it up. In general, however, the answer will depend on who 
commits the crime, and whether it is a crime between Indians. I 
would have to check this, but I believe that a crime between Indians 
committed on trust land outside the reservation would be subject to 
Indian or Federal law, depending on the type of crime involved. Mr. 
Cooper indicated, however, that because most of those lands are leased, 
the problem does not arise very often. 

Mr. Coorer. One other factor, if I may mention it, is whether or 
not a determination has been made as to the status of this land with 
reference to Indian country. 

Representative D’Ewarr. In other words, the recodification laws 
read within the exterior boundary of the Indian country. 

Mr. Sicier. But also, Congressman, Indian country is defined 1 
the code, and it is one of those loose definitions that has three aii: 
the reservation, dependent Indian communities, whatever that may 
mean, and Indian allotted lands. So the definition of “Indian coun- 
try” is not entirely clear 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman, to round out the land picture in addi- 
tion to these individual allotments or holdings, the tribe holds joint 
ownership in 35,437 acres. That tribal land is either within or im- 
mediately adjacent to the present Turtle Mountain Reservation. 
Over 100,000 acres of the total public-domain holdings are in Mon- 
tana, 23,446 acres are in North Dakota. As I said before, Mr. Berry, 
800 acres are in South Dakota. 

The general character and quality of this land is poor. Many of 
the public-domain allotments in Montana are in the range area 
where the principal value is for the grazing of livestock. However, 
there has been some recent interest in oil and gas exploration and 
development, and some of the Turtle Mountain allotments fortunately 
are in those areas. 

Senator Warkins. That is off the reservation. 
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Mr. Coorer. Off the reservation, yes. The land at Turtle Mountain, 
as some of these gentlemen can outline more specifically than I, is 
rolling and brush covered. The soil is very spotty so far as fertility 
is concerned. It is primarily usable for the growing of hay and pas- 
ture crops, after the land is cleared, and clearing is a difficult propo- 
sition, 

Representative D’Ewarr. Might I inquire, Mr. Chairman, as to 
whether these allotments of public domain include the granting of 
subsurface rights ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. The subsurface rights are owned by the 
individual allottee. 

With that picture of the very small area of poor quality land, we 
have this matter of overpopulation that has been touched on here 
before. Currently, and according to the records available to us, there 
are approximately 8,928 members of the tribe. Our records also indi- 
cate that 4,469, or approximately one-half of those people, reside 
along or immediately adjacent to the reservation. ‘That figure has 
been questioned most recently by members of the Turtle Mountain 
executive committee. 

I should like to inform the committee here, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are presently checking, family by family, in the Turtle Mountain area, 
in connection with the determination of residence for school purposes, 
et cetera, and indications are that as of now at least there are probably 
more than 50 percent of the people on the reservation. However, a 
good portion of the population moves back and forth. I believe it is 
correct to state that if we had a figure today it would change tomor- 
row, so far as residence is concerned. In the summer and fall, there 
are many less people on the reservation that reside there in the winter 
and spring. 

Of the residents of the reservation in Rolette County, adjacent to 
the reservation, approximately 80 percent reside on trust land, with 
approximately 20 percent residing on nontrust land. 

Senator Warkrns. That is both on and off the reservation ? 

Mr. Coorer. That is right, sir. On or adjacent to the reservation 
within Rolette County. 

Senator Warxrns. I am interested in some figures with respect to 
how many of these Indians are really Indians. Can you give us the 
figures on how many are Indians of the fullblood ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the study that is 
now underway, and in anticipation of such a question, I secured the 
latest information that we have, which is approximate, but it indi- 
cates a trend. Based on the estimated resident population today, the 
people of full Indian blood amount to 3 percent of the population. 
Those of three-fourths Indian blood amount to approximately 6 per- 
cent. Those recorded as one-half Indian blood, 73 percent. Those 
one-fourth Indian blood, 17 percent, and less than one-fourth Indian 
blood, 1 percent. 

That does not represent what is ordinarily considered to be a normal 
curve for a population. I have asked many people regarding it, and 
I am unable to account for the great proportion that is listed as one- 
half Indian blood—the 73 percent of the people listed as one-half 
Indian blood. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 
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Senator Watkins. Any time you wish, Senator. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

How do you classify the type of French Canadian that was driven 
into this reservation years ago? Do you classify those as whites, 
Indian, part Indian, or what? There is a little different situation 
with respect to the background of these Indians. 

Senator Warkxrns. We would like to get a picture here because we 
have a desperate problem to solve, and we want to get the facts as 
accurately as we can. 

Mr. Coorrr. According to the information available to us, and 
perhaps Mr. Gourneau or others can shed additional light. on it, this 
roll was made up in 1942 and 1948. Those people claiming Indian 
blood were interviewed and their names placed on the roll if there 
was adequate evidence that they were of Indian extraction. In that 
way the roll was made up. 

M: any of the people, predominantly of non-Indian French blood 
were listed on the rolls because they also had Indian blood, according 
to the records. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, maybe Mr. Gourneau, chairman of 
the advisory committee, would like to comment on that. 

Senator Warkins. Would you like to comment on it ¢ 

Mr. Gourngav. I believe you would get a better picture of that if 
you read the article. 

Senator Warkrns. You have the information pretty well in mind, 
do you not? We would like to have these people who are here to 
testify and get the comments so we can analyze what has been said. 
It throws more light on it if we can handle it that way. 

Mr. Gournrav. I believe that Mr. Cooper’s statement there is sub- 
stantially correct, but the degree of Indian blood and the number of 
fullbloods on the reservation are concerned. 

Senator Warxrins. There is one phase of it there that I am very 
curious about, how 73 percent can be one-half Indian blood. There 
must have been one period not very far back when there were a lot of 
marriages between fullblooded Indians and fullblood whites. 

Mr. Gourneav. I do not know how that could be proven, as far as 
the half is concerned. A person could say he was half, and you would 
have to take his word for it. 

Senator Warkrns. Can he not show his genealogy ¢ 

Mr. Gournrav. No, there are no records kept like that. 

Senator Warktns. Do they not have any parish or church records 
at all, or Indian tribe records ? 

Mr. Gourneav. They have various records, but they only show bap- 
tismal dates. 

Senator Youne. What percent of them are so-called French 
Canadians ? 

Mr. Gourneav. I believe you are talking about the Indians of 
French extraction. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. That came in from Canada. 

Mr. Gourneav. I would not know where they came from, but they 
are French extraction. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do they speak the French language ? 
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Mr. Gournrav. They speak a form of French. We have a lan- 
guage over there that we call Cree. It is a mixture of French and 
some Indian. 

Representative Berry. Is it a written language? 

Mr. Gournrav. No, it is not. 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Chairman, I have a theory on this matter of the 
halfblood. 

Senator Warkins. It would be interesting to get some comment on 
it. Itisso unusual. I have been acquainted with quite a number of 
Indian tribes, and I have never seen anything quite like this before. 

Mr. Coorrr. The word of the individual was largely accepted, ac- 
cording to the information we have. Halfblood is a common term— 
halfblood is used many times to denote mixblood. I think in that 
way many folks of mixblood were listed as halfblood. 

Senator Warkrns. It would not actually be the case. 

Mr. Coorrr. It might not be actually the case. Statistically some 
folks would say you could not have a curve like this in a population. 

Senator Warkins. It just has not showed up on any of the others, 
and I am very curious about it. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Coorrr. The Secretary’s report brought out that the income 
of these people is very low. Because of the fact that there is a rela- 
tively large proportion of non-Indian blood, most of these people speak 
and write English, and thereby have a real Gpportanity to get out 
and work when work opportunities prevail. Nevertheless our record 
as to median family income for the Turtle Mountain group for agri- 
culture in 1952 was only $750. Approximately 500 families had some 
agricultural income, but only about 25 of those families were able 
to make what we might call a subsistence living from agriculture. 

The median income for the nonagricultural group was a little 
higher, about $850. That was derived from wages and other miscel 
Janeous sources. 

You might be interested in some current records just received 
from Turtle Mountain to the effect that at the present time 175 
family heads are drawing unemployment compensation. Fifty family 
heads are drawing railroad retirement compensation. About 50 
people—and Mr. Hart will have more specific information on this— 
are employed at the jewel bearing plant at Rolette. Between 35 and 
40 family heads are employed at the agency with 400 to 450 people 
on total welfare support now, and 75 to 100 people on parti: ‘ welfare 
support. 

An encouraging feature of the recent income of the group is the 
fact that the oil and gas leases on nearly 18,000 acres of land belong- 
ing to Turtle Mountain Indians have been approved. There will be 
bonuses of $255,489 coming in from that lease sale. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that land on the reservation or off the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Coorer. That is off the reservation in Montana and North 
Dakota. Annual rentals from those leases will be about $22,500. 

Senator Warkrins. That is from trust lands which have been 
allotted ? 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Individual Indians will get that income. 

Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 
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Senator Warkrins. What is the heirship situation with respect to 
the allotted lands? Is that confused as to another reservation ? 

Mr. Cooper. It is just like the other reservation where the heirship 
situation is confused. However, approximately 50 percent « the 
allotments owned by Turtle Mountain Indians are owned by 1 indi 
vidual, and 50 percent are ina complicated heirship status whe re more 
than 1 individual is involved, 

Senator Warkins. What has been done to determine that heirship ? 

Mr. Coorrer. I would say it has not bee on too effective to date. 

Senator Warkrns. Why has it not been? Since we are going into 
this matter, we might just as well find out = our faults are. 

Mr. Coorrer. Our problem is, in my opinion, sir, the inability to clear 
up the backlog 6f unprobated estates, and rash exact proportion- 
ate ownership, and then by some means, possibly that outlined in the 
le we on, or a variation thereof, dispose of those fractional holdings. 

Senator Warkins. Why have not iis 
hone? 

Mr. Coorer. We have within the area as a whole a considerable 
backlog of probates. 

Senator Waxrns. I know you.do have, but why have they not gone 
forward ¢ 

Mr. Coorrer. It has been a lack of personnel primarily. 

Senator Warkins. Now you say you have not had enough money; 
is that it? ae 

Mr. Ler. I would be glad to answer that, Senator. We have not 
had the money appropriated under our land appropriation to hire 
sufficient probate officers. We just have not had the funds. We have 
a similar situation all the way across the country. 

Senator Warxuns. Is this land that we are talking about worth the 
yrobate cost ? 

Mr. Ler. There might be a bit of a question on that, but regardless 
of the type of land, even if it were worth probate costs, we simply have 
not had the staff to do the job. 

Senator Warxrins. May I ask this question. Has the failure to 
probate these estates and get this heirship matter concluded con- 
tributed in any way to the situation these Indians are in? In other 
words, has it contributed to the present rather poverty-stricken situ- 
ation these Indians have been found to be living in? 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Chairman, I believe the fact that there are land 
holdings, no matter how minor, in the Turtle Mountain area, draws 
people back there. 

Senator Warkrns. In other words, they stick around there because 
they think they have an interest in this land, and it has not been 
close d up, and they are sitting there w: aiting to be closed up? 

Mr. Coorer. That is right, and particularly when they see a few 
of their neighbors that are fortunate enough to get considerable income 
from oil and gas discoveries, and so forth. That is an additional 
drawing power. 

Senator Warkins. That is understandable. That would accentuate 
the necessity of getting this taken care of. 

Mr. Cooper. That is right. 

Senator Youne. I would just like to make one comment on that. I 
visited with the superintendent on the Turtle Mountain Reservation 
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a year ago last fall on exactly the same question. I was at that time 
trving to urge them to process these leases because the oil companies 
wanted to lease the land, and the Indians wanted to lease it. I wanted 
to hurry this up a bit. I think one of the problems was that not 
enough importance was attached to it by the uperintendent at the 
time and there were not enough fu ds either 


Senator W ATKINS. You ure on Appropri: 
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Senator Youne. That is right. I am only one member though. 

Senator Warkins. Well, one man is important. If he has a good 
cause, and vets 1n there and fiohts fol it, he becomes powel ful. 

Representative D’Ewarr. On this f mal heirship, there is no 
end to it as long as the law stays the wis { + in regard to Indian 


heritance, because you just clear up one fractionated inhe ritan e, and 
immediately the heirs to it die and you have another one, and there 
is no end to it. Until we change the laws that have to do with the 
inheritance of Indian property, we are going to get worse and worse 
instead of better and better. The wav to meet this situation is not 
to employ more men to go ahead wit! 
the end of this fractionated heirship as under the present law, but to 
rewrite that whole inheritance law. 

Representative Berry. And make disposition of the property when 
it is decided. 

Representative D’Ewarr. My thought is that if we han dle it under 
State inheritance law we would begin to get somewhere. instead of 
the way we are handling it now. 

Senator Warkrns. lam advised by the staff that the 1910 law should 
take care of that. 

Mr. Ler. I would be glad to make a statement on that. For the 
past year or two we have been trying to cope with this inheritance 
problem. It is true, as Congressman D’Ewart has said, there is no 
end to the thing as long as the land is held in ha This 1910 law, 
as I understand it—there are many people that believe that would 
handle the situation—we explored the possibility of using that 1910 
statute, and we were advised by the Solicitor’s Office that we could 
not. Ido not recall exactly the terms of the advice, but it was either 
a question of the adequacy of the law or that it had been out of use 
for so long that they did not think it was applicable at the present 
time. Since there is a serious question as to whether we can use the 
1910 law, we do need some new legislation on the situation. 

I would like to refer back to what I said in reply to Senator Watkins’ 
question as to why we had to clean up these probate estates. I was 
tying my answers strictly to the fact that we had not cleaned up the 
probate. I did not wish to imply that cleaning up the probate would 
solve the situation that you have at Turtle Mountain, because you 
would simply have continued fractionation. This bill does provide 
for a termination of that situation, and it is one of the reasons that 
we think some action of this type has to be taken. 

Senator Warkrins. You may proceed. 

Mr. Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, since the Secretary reported on these 
bills there has been a wee change in the figures as to the tribal assets. 

Senator Warkins. Now, have we finished this discussion on this 
matter of who are en 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, there is an interesting comment 
in the Minot Daily th of F ebruary 20 by one of the reporte! 3 who 


fractionating and try to discover 
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made a trip up to the reservation. 1 thought you would be interested 
in just one paragraph: 

Anyone who takes the trouble to go up to the Turtle Mountain Reservation to 
get acquainted finds that most of the people there have French Canadian blood 
in common just as much as Chippewa. That is a story in itself, a story of mixed- 
blood race that has remained mixed blood for nearly two centuries. 

I am not sure if that is an accurate account or not. 

Mr. Gourngav. Bob Corey is supposed to be a historian of some 
kind, and I imagine he has delved into the subject pretty good and 
thoroughly. 

Senator Warkrins. If it goes back for two centuries, it is a matter 
for history to determine. If there is no church record or official 
record of the Indian agency or of the Canadians or United States 
Government and no local records under any local law, I do not know 
how you are ever going to solve it, unless you arbitrarily make a deci- 
sion as to who is an Indian in that particular area. There is a bill 
now pending before this committee which would declare by legisla- 
tion an Indian to be an Indian one who has three-quarters or more 
Indian blood. We find in many of these so-called tribes that most of 
the people are more white than they are Indian. Maybe that has 
complicated the Indian’s living situation until he needs help. 

Let us proceed with your testimony there. If you clear that up on 
the makeup of the tribe, proceed w ith the next matter you have there. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, the tribe has paid some of their debt 
to the Government since the Secretary reported on these bills. They 
now have land and improvements, cash and accounts receivable with 
a gross value of about $450,000. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that in the report that was made to the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, with some modification. 

Senator Watkins. What you are testifying to just now is an addi- 
tion to the report that was made? 

Mr. Coorrer. Some modification in the facts contained in that re- 
port. Some loans have been repaid and that item of accounts receiv- 
able has been added, which modifies the balance a bit. 

Senator Warkrns. Is this tribe organized ¢ 

Mr. Coorrer. No; they are not organized. 

Senator Warkins. Do they have a tribal organization ? 

Mr. Coorrer. They have a tribal organization ‘which provides for an 
executive committee of eight people. Their primary function is to 
work with the superintendent and the Service for the benefit of the 
tribe as a whole. 

Senator Warkrins. I notice for instance you speak of the cash on 
hand, $53,000 plus as of September 8, 1953, and then you go on with 
the various items in that account. Finally you end up by reporting 
that in addition, the tribe has 35,437 acres of tribal land, most of which 
is submarginal for either farming or grazing purposes. Land im- 
provements would not exceed an estim: ited value of $10 per acre or a 
total of $354,370. Is that a fair market evaluation ? 

Mr. Coorer. We think so, yes, sir; considering the value of the land 
and land improvements at $10 an acre. 

Senator Warktns. Do you think that is on the liberal side, or is that 
too conservative ? 


amano + 
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Mr. Coorer. I feel that is fairly conservative. We discussed that 
with the executive committee yesterday, and I believe they are of that 
same opinion. 

Senator Warxins. That adds up when you get the cash on hand 
and other items of $407,441. Does the tribe have any money on deposit 
in the United States Treasury to its credit? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. None at all? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Do they have claims filed against the United 
States Government in the Indian Claims Commission ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes; they have claims filed before the Claims Com- 
mission, as I understand it. Perhaps Mr. Siegler could give you 
specific information on that. They joined with some of the Minnesota 
Chippewa people in those claims. 

Senator Warkrns. How about that, Mr. Siegler? 

Mr. Srecier. Yes; they have a claim filed, but it has not been heard. 

Senator Watkins. I notice we have on the next page recapitulation 
of the present indebtedness owed by the band to the United States as 
of June 30, 1953, and that adds up to $139,220, leaving an estimated 
net worth of this band or tribe of $268,221, for nearly 9,000 people. 

Mr. Cooper. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Which is, of course, practically nothing. 

Mr. Cooper. That is right, sir. If the accounts receivable are dis- 
counted 50 percent, the worth per capita today is about $37. In 1953, 
the band as a whole had an income of just a little less than $21,500. 
That is the total income for this whole band. 

Senator Warkins. That is not the result of the work. 

Mr. Coorer. As a band. 

Senator Warkrns. From the tribal assets. 

Mr. Cooper. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. So they do not have very much unless they have 
some hidden wealth to stick around on that reservation. 

Mr. Cooper. It is a picture of poverty, rather than wealth. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Does that include those oil leases? 

Mr. Cooper. No; that is individual income. 

Senator Warkins. That cannot be taken away from those indi- 
viduals. It belongs to them even if they do not have a patent in fee. 

Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 

Representative D’Ewarr. The tribe has no land leased. 

Mr. Cooper. No; there is a little preliminary interest in oil and gas 
exploration in Turtle Mountain, but it has not gone beyond the interest 
stage. 

Representative Berry. How long has it been since this land was 
leased for oil? 

Mr. Cooper. The leases have just been approved since this report 
was made. 

Representative Berry. What is the amount that an oil company or 
a prospecting wildcat company would have to bid on this land before 
it could be considered ? 

Mr. Cooper. That is an awfully difficult question to answer, because 
it is dependent on the location of the land. 

Representative Berry. On all Indian land does there not have to 
be a firm bid of a dollar and a quarter an acre ¢ 
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Mr. Coorer. No. A bid is made based on a bonus over and above 
the required dollar and a quarter an acre which is annual rental. It 

required on all Federal lands and all trust lands. That is the annual 
rental fixed, I believe, by law. 

Representative Berry. I think it isa ruling; is it not? 

Mr. Ler. It is a regulation rather than a law. 

Mr. Coorrr. Possibly you are right. 

Representative Berry. As a matter of fact, are there not several! 
locations where there would be land leased now if the lease were not 
setat sucha high rate? For instance, on Standing Rock and Cheyenne, 
if the Department could lease at 50 cents an acre, would there not be 
quite a little leasing activity in those reservations at the present time ? 

Mr. Cooper. It is quite possible that you would have speculation. 
It it just a question as ot whether or not speculation is as sound as 
awaiting sounder development by major oil companies. 

If J may go back and state that 2 years ago when the interest in gas 
and oil deve lopm ent became great, there was considerable demand for 
departmental approval to lease the whole Fort Berthold Reservation 
at a verry minor sum per acre. It was not leased, however, and with 
the continued development within the Williston Basin, the recent lease 

ales have brought in very substantial amounts, up to a little over 
$200 bonus per acre. It can be argued, and logically in my opinion, 
that perhaps if the whole reservation could be leased at a nominal 
sum, everybody would get a little benefit. On the other Sod we find 
ourselves in the position of having to answer to this individual if sub 
sequently a bce producing well was developed on his property, or if 
his neighbors held out and were able to get the $200-bonus payment 
per acre. 

Senator Warktns. Would you have any argument of that kind on 
tribal land that has not been allotted? No one can say this is on my 
property. 

Mr. Coorrer. I am referring primarily to individual allotments. 

Senator Warkins. That is another situation. 

Mr. Ler. Very recently we asked our oil and gas people to review 
this regulation that requires a minimum fee. Their offhand reaction 
was that there was so much speculative bidding, a tendency to bid 
properties in at a very, very low rental and hold them without develop 
ment, that they doubted whether or not it would be wise to relax 
that regulation. However, we are reconsidering the matter. 

Our past experience indicates that you do have to have a minimum 
of some kind to prevent oil companies from picking these properties 
up and holding them for long periods of time without development. 

Representative Berry. Would it make any difference as to what the 
non-Indian landowners were leasing their lands for? I bring that out 
because on the Standing Rock Reservation a good share of that reser 
vation has been under lease for from 5 to 7 or 8 years, and the non 
Indian landowners have been getting about 50 cents an acre. The 
Indian landowners have gotten nothing because of this dollar and a 
quarter requirement. I am not sure whose judgment is best. We have 

lot of people that could have been using the 50 cents an acre. 

Mr. Ler. That is certainly true. I think in all of these cases it is 
a question of judgment. The Secretary of the Interior has a trust 
responsibility. He tries to use the best judgment possible in these 
cases, although looking back on many cases we have been wrong. This 
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oil and gas proposition isa speculat ve vehtl Phe only th ng t] 
we can do is to interpret what has happened in the past and try to 
work out the best possible regulations to protect the Indians’ interests 
I Say, we have asked ot r people t y review this particulat situa 
tion to see whether or not there micht be some justification in relaxing 
the minimum requirement. Since it 1s the type of case that nobody 
can prove one way or another, it is a little difficult to give any kind 


of definitive answer to your « 
viewing it. 

Representative Berry. Continue, Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Coorrer. The picture of holdings of land and other property 
and income adds up to poverty among the Turtle Mountain Band 
and great dependence on the services, health, education, welfare, and 
so forth, rendered by the Federal Government, and by other govern- 
mental units. 

Senator Warxtns. Did I misunderstand you when you said that the 
net worth per Indian in tribal property is only $37? 

Mr. Coorer. That is right. That is the estimated per capita share 
of the joint tribal wealth, sir. 

Senator Watkins. In contrast with the Menominees. L think a 
very conservative estimate would place their per capita wealth at 
20,000 per Indian. So people can read ly underst: or why the \ have 
a wide variance of that kind, why each tribe h: as to be conside red I bf 
itself in this legislation rather than try t ) pass a gene ral law that 
would fit them all. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Chairman, the Federal services at Turtle Mountain 
involve the employment of about LOS people and a total direct expendi- 
ture at Turtle Mountain of $667,654. oe is the 1954 budget. 

Senator Watkins. Can you break that down and show us what 
that amount of money is spent for? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have a breakdown in the report 4 

Mr. Coorer. I have it broken down here. It is not broken down in 
the report. 

Senator WATKINS. ] think it ought to be broken down. That 1s a 
large sum of money. If it is going for relief purposes, that is inter- 
esting. If it is going for other services, that would be interesting, 
too, to know. 

Mr. Cooper. I can give you this breakdown verbally. 

Senator Warxrns. Give it to us, and I wish you would supp ily a 
statement on that so that we can put it in the record and it would 
be easy to get without having to read a lot of prose. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The health services included a 42-bed hospital, 2 physician s, 6 
nurses, and 20 other hospital and health employees. There are 
contracts with the State TB sanitorium and contracts are pending 
with the State hospital for the insane, and with the State school for 
feebleminded. There are no public-health services in Rolette C ounty. 

In the fiseal year of 1953—.— 

Senator WATKINS. You did hot break down the cost for each of 
those contracts. 

Mr. Cooper. Sir? 


lestion, other than to say we are re 
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(The information is as follows :) 
Federal Services, Turtle Mountain Chippewa, North Dakota 


Budget, fiseal 
year, 1954 





Health, education, and welfare 





Health aielinesciobieaits . 28 1 $153, 637 
Education ‘ a 57 292, 912 
Johnson-O’ Malley contract, estimated - , 655 
Welfare ; 2 (3 time 2 83, 929 
Law and order 2 4, 301 
Placement and relocation - ‘ 7 : 2 (446 time 21, 626 
Total. i — : 586, 060 


tesources Management 


Extension and credit 1 (44 time 3, 922 
Soil conservation 1 (4 time 5, 000 
» mat a. 3 l " 

Roads maintenance 3 aba Kase L 11 (46 tim 25. 000 
Management Indian trust property 4 ‘ . 2 7,479 
Maintenance buildings and utilities - - i ; 3 21, 980 
Total. 63, 381 
General administration. 4 (34 time 18, 243 
Total at Turtle Mountain 667, 684 
Maintenance boarding school students_-_.- 3104, 785 
Grand total. J 862, 469 


1 Contracts with the North Dakota State Tuberculosis Sanatorium provide for a total of 15 patients at 
a cost in fiscal year 1954 of $43,890 

Contracts are pending with the North Dakota State Hospital for the Insane for 11 patients at $60 per 
month at a cost in fiseal year 1954 of $7,920. These contracts have not been executed by the £ tate be 
full cost of patient care is not provided. The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not feel that it should eontract 
to pay for services to Indian citizens that are provided non-Indian citizens by the State from n iscelk neous 
tax revenues, Indians pay State sales taxcs and all other taxes except for property which is restricted and 
tax-exempt. 

2 Contracts are pendir g wi h the Ncrth Dekota State School for the Feeble M’nded fcr 12 patients st $20 
per month at a cost in fiscal year 1954 of $.880. These contracts have not been «xecuted by the State for 
reas ns given in 1 above 

3 There are 239 Turtle Mountain chilcren in Federal boarding schools, pr'ncipally at Fort Trtten, N 
Dak., and Wahpeton, N. Dak The per cap‘ta cost of annual mair.tencence of these children in the boarding 
schools is $815 





ause 
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Senatol \\ PIKINS, Can you break down the costs for each of thos« 
contracts / ; 
Mr. Coorer. They can be broken down. 
Senator Warkins. You do not have it now ? 
Mr. Coorrr. I do not have it with me. 


In the fisca venl 1955. the hospital Wis used DY an average ot 


911 


patients per da\ 

mel ato) Watkins. A hospital with 12 beds ? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes. However, it is financed with an authorizatio 
for ¢ (iS, | bel eve, 

Senator WarKINS How clo you account for that ? You just do not 
have that m Ly people ill that need hospitalization ? 

Mr. Coorer. ‘This apparentiy is a fair indication of the year round 
hospitalizat on need at Turtle Mountain, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Does that include those who live off the reserva 
tion as well? 

Mr. Coorrr. It includes those that live adjacent to the reservation 

Senator Warkins. Most of them either live on the reservation o1 
just adjacent to it? ’ 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. However, by regulation Indians are 
eligible for hospitalization if there are beds available. There were 
210 births in the hospital last year and there were 9.942 out patient 
treatments. The 1954 budget for health at Turtle Mountain is 
$153.637. 

Education facilities at Turtle Mountain include 5 Federal day 
schools, staffed by 57 employees, with a budget for 1954 of $292,912, 
plus an estimated $29,655 share in the State Johnson O'Malley con- 
tract for the education of Turtle Mountain children. 

Senator Warkins. Can you tell us how many go to the white public 
schools? 

Mr. Coorrer. Yes, sir. Of the Turtle Mountain group that we have 
record of in school at the present time, there are 830 in the Federal 
day schools, 510 in mission schools, 239 in Federal boarding schools, 
460 in public schools. and there are 130 children unaccounted for. 

Senator Warkins. How many? 

Mr. Cooper. One hundred and thirty. 

Senator Warkins. I cannot understand how you first report there is 
no record of school attendance of 905 children. 

Mr. Coorrer. I would have to check that. However, I believe that 
includes the children of the band as a whole, resident or nonresident. 
I have reference to North Dakota here. We do not have a record 
of many of these children, Mr. Chairman, that are scattered through 
out the United States. 

Senator Watkins. That is, those who have left the reservation and 
gone away and become integrated somewhere in other localities. They 
apparently are taking care of themselves or at least being taken care 
of wherever they are. 

Mr. Coorrr. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. They cease to be a Federal problem. So far as 
we know, th ‘Vv are ho gt neral problem to the communities where they 
are located; otherwise we probably would have heard from their locali 


ties. That is the common practice where vou have Indians song to 
any locality. You soon hear from the governmental agencies in thos« 


areas if t hey need attention or help. 
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Mr. Cooper. That is right, sir. 

Senator Warkins. The fact that you do not hear from them would 
be an indication that they ave apparently getting along all right. 

Mr. Cooper. In addition to the costs outlined for Federal operation 
right at Turtle Mountain, we have the 259 children who are attending 
Federal boarding schools, at a per capita cost of $815. So that in- 
volves another item of $194,785 and that is indirectly, at least, support 
to the Turtle Mountain people. 

Welfare among the Turtle Mountain people 

Representative Berry. Mr. Cooper, could I just ask this question 
before you continue? In this report it says, “Some resistance to the 
idea of public school operation—” ‘That is among the parents ? 

Mr. Cooper. The Turtle Mountain people are very proud of their 
day schools. As will be brought out later, I am sure, they would 
certainly like to retain them and improve them. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have facilities there in public schools 
operated by the State and county governments that would be avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Coorrr. The public schools adjacent would be very, very 
crowded if they had to assume the additional burden of the children 
presently going to school in the Federal day schools on the reservation. 

Senator Warkins I notice the statement just following what Con- 
gressman Berry read says, “These schools have by agreement served 
non-Indian as well as Indian children.” These day schools are more 
or less for the use of the whites and Indians 4 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. There are, however, only eight non- 
Indian children attending the day schools on the reservation. Most 
of these children are attending at Belcourt, where the agency is 
located. 

Senator Warkins. Do you have any vocational schools at all in that 
area for the young people after they finish their grammar grade 
education ? 

Mr. Coorer. Not immediately on the reservation; no, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How about nearby towns or areas? 

Mr. Cooper. I am unfamiliar with the facilities at the nearby high 
schools, Mr. Chairman. However, at the junior college level, there is 
a very fine school at Wapeton, and I believe there is some vocational 
instruction at Bottineau. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. What about these Indian children that go to 
school; do they as a rule finish high school ? 

Mr. Coorrer. Of these 830 children attending Turtle Mountain at 
the present time, about 16 percent of them are in the 9th to 12th grades 
at the high-school level. 

Senator Watkins. How does their scholarship compare with those 
of whites in the same area ¢ 

Mr. Cooper. I am afraid that would be a guess if I attempted to 
answer that, sir. It is my general impression, however, that they do 
very well in high school. ; 

Senator Warxkins. You see how important it is in a situation such 
as we have with these Indians, who do not have the natural resources 
there to support them, and their per capita net worth is so small that 
they cannot draw on anything they have there, so that about the only 
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thing left is a direct grant or a dole to these people or to find them some 
means of giving them worthwhile employment that will permit them 
to take care of themselves. They cannot take care of themselves un- 
less they are trained in this modern age. They must at least under- 
stand the English language and understand ordinary instructions. 
They cannot all be mechanics, and some would have to be ordinary 
laborers and probably would be without any attempt to classify. 

Mr. Coorver. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Lee could bring out better 
than I the possibilities that have been considered in the hope that some 
sort of training course, a vocational training course, could be provided 
in connection with relocation in areas where there are additional em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Senator Warxins. I would be glad to hear from him if he can indi- 
cate how it would be coordinated with this bill. 

Mr. Ler. We have no proposal at the present time, Senator. A cou- 
ple of years ago we proposed to the Congress a ver y substantial train- 
ing and relocation program which would have provided training op- 
portunities not only for children getting out of high school, overage 
children that had grade-school education, but also for young men and 
women in their early stage of life that were beyond school age. That 
program was not accepted by the Congress, and we do not have such 
a program at the present time, except in connection with some of the 
schools we have. 

Senator Warkrns. I do not know how the other members of the 
committee feel about it, but I personally feel very eae on this 
question, that in connection with this legislation, if it can be made a 
part of it, and I think it can be, we ought to come up with a rial 
program for these Indians and a rehabilitation program that will give 
them a reasonable opportunity of becoming self-supporting people 
along with the rest of the Americans who are in that category. 

I can see that they do not have the opportunities there. There is 
something that is tying them to that area, and we cannot send them 
out and relocate them at other places unless they are trained, or we 
provide for their training. I would feel that this same group of In- 
dians would require the same sort of treatment we gave the Navahos 
on the rehabilitation program. I think it is possible to go forward 
with this legislation and combine it two in one. I do not know whether 
I am speaking prematurely, Congressman Berry and Senator Young, 
but that is the way I feel about it. Something ought to be done. I 
can see that this tying them up to something that they think they have 
have to stay there in order that they can get something someday that 
is not good for them. 

On the other hand, they do not feel like giving up unless they 
see something else. Apparently they are not going to be able to do 
it under their own steam. They have to have some help to get them 
going. I believe in helping people to help themselves. If we can 
go to Holland and these other areas, we ought to do it here. I think 
it is a disgrace to the country that we have not done it before. If we 
do not do anything else in this series of hearings, we will alert the 
country and the Congress to the very bad situation these people 
are in. 

Senator Youne. I think you are doing a good job on that, Mr. 
Chairman, and I want to commend you for the interest you have had 
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in trying to solve this problem. I would certainly agree with you 
that the first thing we should do for the young people there on the 
reservation would be to give them vocational or other education. 
If they learned a trade, it would help them find employment prob- 
ably more than anything else we could do. 

Senator Warkins. It looks like it might be too expensive to do 
it there, but if we can find employment for their elders in a relocation 
program, that would be a better way to do it. 

Mr. Ler. I started to say that it has been my personal opinion and 
conviction since coming with the Bureau of Indian Affairs that we 
have spent entirely too much time and effort in developing the plysi- 
cal resources of these Indian people to the exclusion of the human 
resource. By and large they do not have the physical resources on 
the reservation to adequately support the entire population. That 
is not true of a few groups. But by and large that is true. We have 
a very substantial surplus of population. We have not taken the 
aggressive steps necessary to get these people to move off and take 
jobs i in industry and the professions. 

In most of the rural areas of the Nation, a large segment of the 
farm population has moved off into other occupations, but the In- 
cians have been tied to the land, and that land has been insufficient. 
It has been sufficient to act as a drawing power to them, but in many 
instances I think a lot of this submarginal land has been a millstone 
around their necks. They would have been much better off without 
it. 

Senator Younc. One of the problems is that this tribe is so poor 
that they do not have any funds to come down here and present their 
case. They put on a boxing match at Belcourt to raise funds to come 
down. They probably w ill not have enough to go back on. It seems 
to me that the Indian Bureau or some other branch of the Govern- 
ment, if the Indians are so poor that they cannot come here, ought 
to provide them with funds to present their case from time to time. 

Senator Watkins. The Congress ought to appropriate a little for 
that. It comes right down to us. 

Senator Youne. They ought to be able to come here and present 
their case every year or two or when necessary. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to substantiate that statement. They have 
had no funds to come down here. They requested the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to furnish the funds. We did not have the authority 
or the funds. They did have to take some unusual steps to get funds 
together to send representatives. 

Senator Youne. After an Indian tribe is far enough in poverty, 
you automatically do not hear from them any more, because they can- 
not come to Washington to testify. 

Senator Warkrys. We usually hear from the white neighbors. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Lex. Just one little addition to what I was just saying here. 
Your remark that we should come up with something 

Senator Watkins. I think so. I think in this very legislation, it is 
my own personal view, as I listen to this, and as I read over the report 
here, it seems to me that there ought to be added to this legislation— 
I still have a feeling that this legislation is necessary—a program, an 
immediate program to get these people, or as many of them as we 
possibly can, trained and relocated. Then if this bill should go 
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through, they can set up their own organization to hold that property 
for them in a corporate name or a trustee, if they wish, so they will 
not be losing anything by moving away. ‘Too many on other reserva- 
tions are afraid they are going to lose something if they move away. 
They have to stay there if they want it. ‘That has been one of the mill- 
stones around their necks, to hang onto an ec onomy that is not getting 
them anywhere. If they know they can move away and work and 
have an interest in their tribal assets, then they would probably feel 
more tree to move. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, when the Indians testify and the 
county officials, you will find them very reasonable people, and not too 
far out of accord with your own views. They do want to have some 
assurance that they will be taken care of in the future. They are 
reluctant to discard what they now have for something that would be 
uncertain. I think the county commissioners are particularly con- 
carned. I remember a few years ago this county was not even able 
io pay county commissioner’s salary or any of the county expenses. 

Senator Warxrns. The counties were 

Senator Youne. Yes. We had another county which was just as 
bad, with over half the population Indian, and the county had little 
income. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, the real difficulty with these people is 
that they have been given the poorest land. 

Senator Young. Yes, very poor. 

Senator Warkrns. And you cannot move the whites off and say let 
the Indians have some of these lands that can be self-supporting. ‘That 
will not go now because the other people are planted too deeply, and 
they will ‘fight for their own interests. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to point out one other aspect of the problem. 
All these people do not want to be farmers and ranchers even if we 
did have the land resources available. They should have an oppor- 
tunity to do something else. These people are no more 100 percent 
farmers than anyone else in the country, and just a land resource in 
itself is not adequate. 

[ prefaced my remarks on this bill by saying that we were not sat- 
isfied that we had found the final answer on relocation. It is something 
that we are working on and will be glad to give some further thought to 
it as a result of this session, and make our views known to the com- 
mittees here. We did leave our bill open ended. We do have the au- 
thority for relocation at the present time. The thing that we lack is 
the money. If you want something specific in the bill in terms of how 
to carry out a relocation and training program, something in additional 
authorization over and above what we have now which would direct 
us to do something and direct the Congress to provide the funds to do 
something, then I think we need to put something additional in this 
bill. 

Senator Warkrns. I think we could proceed on the prine iples but 
not the exact pattern of the Navaho rehabilitation program. These 
people need it as bad as they do. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I think this has been one of the 
most thought-provoking hearings that I have had the opportunity of 
attending for a long while. It is the first time I have seen the problem 
of the Turtle Mountain Reservation really aired and an effort made 
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to get to the root of it, trying to solve it. Your efforts are really 
appreciated. 

Senator Warkins. These people certainly need it. We are doing 
this in self-defense, because if we do not do it now, somebody will 
have to do it a little later, and it may be much more acute than it is 
now. While the economy of the Nation is in as good a condition as it 
is, it would be a good time to proceed to give the young people and 
the older people who can take the training to give them the training. 
Make it a mass training, if necessary, the same as it has been requested 
that we give a mass education to the people on the Navaho Reservation, 
even teach them English. Most of them are able to speak and under 
stand the English language and read and write it. They are in the 
position where if given the opportunity and incentive they can prob- 
ably help themselves mightily. They can do much more probably 
than we give them credit for now. There are some mental and psy- 
chological roadblocks that we have to get them over, and then maybe 
they can fit in better and make progress. It will not be done over- 
night but it could be done in the course of a period of time, and not 
too long a period of time. 

Incidentally, I would say in connection with the schooling of the 
Navahos, I think they are trying some experiments down there in 
trailer schools. That is a vast reservation where you do not have 
water in every place, and they are trying it out with trailer schools, 
and going where the Indian children are in some of the localities that 
do not have schools at the present time, to get that mass education to 
them. That can be done at a lot less cost. 

Senator Younc. What makes their situation worse than most places 
is that they are up in a very cold area. You will notice some of these 
pictures here of just one-room shacks made out of logs and plastered 
together with some mud where a whole family of 10 or 12 or 13 are 
living inl room. You find a lot of that in this reservation. I do not 
think you go any place in the world and find a condition as bad as that 
where we are not trying to help them some way. We throw our money 
all over the world and we have a problem here. 

Senator Warkins. We are spending $100 million a year as I under- 
stand it to help feed the refugees in the Near East, and that is only a 
subsistence level of 1,500 calories a day, and live in utter destitution. 

Senator Youna. We even try to force our money on some nations 
who do not want it. 

Senator Warkins. Several times I thought of standing on the floor 
and telling them that I would never vote for a foreign-aid program 
until we took care of the Indians. I do not believe in the dole. If 
they help themselves, we will help them. Just giving relief every 
month is not the right thing to do. It destroys the Indians and does 
not help them, It is time we take our recess, and we will reconvene 
again at 2:30. 

(Thereupon at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., the 
same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Representative Berry (presiding). The committee will come to 
order. 
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STATEMENT OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN M. COOPER, AREA 
DIRECTOR, ABERDEEN, S. DAK., AND LEWIS SIGLER, PROGRAM 
COUNSEL—Resumed 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Cooper had not finished his 
factual statement, and then we had a few comments to make on the 
major provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Chairman, we had discussed education and Federal 
services. I will give a brief outline of the remainder of the services 
starting with welfare. Most of the welfare assistance to the Turtle 
Mountain Indians is handled through the State and county people. 

According to our records in 1952, there was in excess of $310,000 
welfare disbursed to Indians through the Rolette County office. In 
1953 that amount had increased to something around $360,000. Our 
budget for the bureau welfare, which is largely for that group of 
people who cannot qualify for the categorical and other aids given 
by the State and county programs, is $88,929. 

Approximately 500 to 550 people, family heads generally, secured 
some sort of welfare assistance at some’ time during the year. 

Law and order coverage on the Turtle Mountain Reservation con- 
sists of part-time services of 1 special officer and 2 Indian policemen 
paid from Federal funds, and 1 judge paid from tribal funds or court 
funds that accrue from fines. The law and order budget for Turtle 
Mountain in 1954 is $4,301. 

Representative Berry. What law and order do you have, Mr. 
Cooper ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. Sir? 

Representative Berry. What policing do you do? 

Mr. Coorrer. Well, the special officer plus the services of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation take care of major crimes. 

Representative Berry. But you do not pay for that ? 

Mr. Coorer. We pay for the special officer. 

Representative Berry. You just have one special officer? 

Mr. Cooper. One special officer who covers the three jurisdictions in 
North Dakota—Fort Berthold, Turtle Mountain, and Fort Totten. 
In addition to that there are the two Indian policemen to take care of 
the so-called minor crimes. 

There was considerable discussion this morning of the importance 
of the placement and relocation program at Turtle Mountain. It is 
generally agreed that successful relocation is essential to the Turtle 
Mountain people in view of the concentration of population and the 
inadequacies of the land and other resources, and employment 
opportunities in that area. 

You might be interested in the record to date. Not many people 
have been relocated. However, 17 relocations involving heads of 
families have been successful. Eighty-two persons have been relo- 
cated. Four of the families that were relocated originally have now 
returned to the reservation, and the effort was unsuccessful in the 
case of those four families. Six heads of families without their fam- 
ilies were relocated in off-reservation work. They all returned to the 
reservation, but two of these family heads subsequently left the 
reservation and are now engaged in work off the reservation. 
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Eight single persons were originally relocated. Two of those eight 
have remained off the reservation and are considered as successfully 
relocated. 

I might mention that the general placement and relocation effort at 
Turtle Mountain is conducted in cooperation and with the assistance 
particularly on seasonal job placements, of the State employment 
service. 

Representative Berry. This relocation was at a cost of about what, 
do you know, Mr. Cooper ? 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. Miller? I don’t have that figure right at hand. 

Could we furnish you that figure, Mr. Chairman ? 

Representative Berry. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Per family, $210; individuals, $97. These figures are exclusive of staff costs. 

Representative Berry. Would this figure be indicative of what we in 
the Congress might expect the cost of a general relocation program 
would be? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not think it would sir; because in the past a staff 
has been engaged in preliminary work, and as a matter of fact, a year 
ago last November I remember well approximately 50 families had 
been lined up for relocation. Their relocation was contingent upon 
financial assistance, which consists of transportation for themselves 
and families and 3 to 4 weeks of assistance until they get a paycheck. 
That additional financial assistance did not materialize. 

Representative Berry. Did not materialize? 

Mr. Coorrr. Did not materialize, and therefore, an opportunity at 
that time for a substantial and effective relocation was, well, we were 
unfortunately not in a position to take advantage of it. 

Represent: ative Berry. That was because of what ? 

Mr. Coorer. Inadequacy of funds for financial assistance, transpor- 
tation, and subsistence until they got a paychee Jk. 

Mr. Ler. On that point we had an ove rall allocation for relocation 
of a little more than a half million dollars. It was allocated to the 
various reservations. That year we ran out in December—that is, re 
location moved along at a pace so that we ran out of assistance money 
in early December so that some of this backlog of people that were 
ready to move were unable to do so. 

Representative Berry. That money that was set up was not allo- 
cated to reservations or areas or anything; it was just an overall? 

Mr. Ler. Overall allocation for the country. We had made some 
general allocations, but we shifted around as the people took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to relocate. At Turtle Mountain there were 
some 40 to 50 families that were being brought along to the point where 
they wanted to relocate, and about the time they were ready we ran 
out of money in the national office and were not able to make the 
necessary allocation. No further moneys were available until the next 
fiscal year in July, and by that time some of them changed their plans 
and went out on seasonal work, so it changed the situation. 

Mr. Coorrr. At the present time the objective planning for a 5-year 
program can be summed up, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as 12 successful relocations a month. If that could be ac- 
complished within a 5-year period, 330 family units of almost 2,000 
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people plus 400 single persons could possibly be placed in gainful 
employment outside the reservation. 

Now in planning ahead it is recognized that the best. prospects for 
successful relocation involves those family heads where the size of 
the family is eight people or less. In larger families than that it is 
extremely difficult for untrained people to make enough to support a 
family. 

In addition, of course, is the age factor; 50 years is considered 
top age for successful relocation. ‘There are relatively young men, 
men younger than 50, at least, with much larger families than eight. 
Extra assistance over and above that scheduled in the present program, 
along with extra training, would be required if these people are to 
be successful and make a living for their families. 

The placement work at Turtle Mountain is carried on by two people, 
a placement officer and a clerical assistant. These two people spend 
four-fifths of their time at Turtle Mountain and one-fifth of their 
time with the Fort Totten people south of there. The 1954 budget 
for Turtle Mountain is $21,626 as presently set up. 

Additional money has recently been made available for Turtle 
Mountain and an immediate effort will be made to start relocations. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, on the cost of relocation to date I under- 
stand the average family cost for the financial assistance—that is, 
the transportation plus the assistance at the place of relocation in 
terms of supplementing the family income until the first paycheck is 
in. the average was $210 per family, and on those relocated indi- 
vidually it was $97 ; that excludes staff costs 

Representative Harry. What is the average size of the Indian 
family at Turtle Mountain? I understand they are quite high. 

Mr. Coorrr. I have been discussing that with members of the execu- 
tive committee, and our records show about five persons. That takes 
in the families having no children, and along with the families where 
there are 13 or 14 children, That is at least three-quarters of a person 
more than the average among the other Indian families now in that 
area. 

To touch very briefly on roads, the Bureau is responsible for about 
128 miles of roads on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. We figure 
that a little over 90 miles of those roads are satisfactory as farm 
market roads and for purposes of transportation of school children 
and so forth, whereas improvements are needed on 40 additional miles 
at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

There are three employees working on the road system at Turtle 
Mountain plus half the time of an engineer, plus seasonal workers 
as needed in the summer, with a 1954 budget for maintenance only of 
$25,000. 

In land operations, we must admit that there have been few accom- 
plishments in the extension of credit activity in a 15-year period 
primarily because of a deficient land base, and because of poor land. 
As a result there have been heavy delinquency on loans, and only the 
few families that I mentioned this morning have been able to make 
their living from agriculture. There is one worker at Turtle Moun- 
tain with a budget of slightly over $3,900. 

We have a small demonstration soil conservation program under- 
way primarily to work on brush clearing and the establishment of 
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hay and pasture. We have a budget of $5,000, and in cooperation with 
the Rolette C ounty Soil Conservation District, this demonstration 

project is being carried on by clearing of 200 acres of land with 17 
different land users involved. 

The real estate activity consists principally - land sales, patents, 
exchanges, leases, and now there is a little oil activity in that are: 
There are two workers with a budget of slightly less than $7,500 at 
Turtle Mountain this year. 

The Federal Government owns buildings and utilities and other 
equipment at Turtle Mountain valued currently at $1,099,000. The 
personnel and funds available for the maintenance of those buildings, 
exclusive of school and hospital operations, include three workers 
with a budget of $21,980. 

The general administrative staff consists of the superintendent, a 
chief clerk or administrative officer, 1 clerk-stenographer, and 1 
property clerk. This statf spending three-fifths of their time on Turt le 
Mountain work with a 1954 budget of $18,300. 

Mr. Lee was not sure this morning that I made myself clear in a 
previous reference to the Federal budget at Turtle Mountain. In order 
that that may be entirely clear I would like to state that the figures 
I have just quoted to you add up to $667,684, money that is directly 
allocated for Turtle Mountain expenditures. 

In addition, 239 of the Turtle Mountain children attend school at 
off-reservation schools at a per capita cost of $815 per annum. ‘That 
is an additional $194,785 used for the benefit of Turtle Mountain people 
but allocated to the boarding schools where the children are attending 
school. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Representative Berry. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Does that include all relief costs, all hospitaliza- 
tion, and thinks like that ? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is right, it does. 

Senator Youne. That is for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Was there any deficiency ap propriation or any 
funds diverted from other reservations to take care of relief needs 
‘There has been in the past, has there not ? 

Mr. Coorer. There has been in the past, but not in the past 2 years, 
Senator. 

Senator YouncG. Some times in the past there have been sizable 
funds diverted. I mean, that additional funds were made available 
for relief purposes. 

Mr. Ler. That does not include funds, Senator, that come through 
the Federal welfare programs. These people do participate in those 
through the county and State. These are Bureau of Indian Affairs 
expenditures, 

Senator Younc. You have had to have additional funds over and 
above your budget many times for relief ? 

Mr. Coorer. In 1951 and 1952, Senator Young, the heavy winter. 
throughout portions of the area made it necessary to make adj istments 
within the area and also within the Bureau to make available addi 
tional funds for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Chairman, unless there are questions that I could attempt to 
answer, that is all. 
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Representative Berry. Senator Young, do you have any furthe: 
questions / 

Senator Youne. No, thank you. 

Representative Berry. Congressman Haley ¢ 

Representative Harry. I believe not at this time. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I think there is one other point that the 
committee might be interested in, and that 1s the contacts that have 
been made with State and local people. 

Representative Berry. I was going to ask about that. 

Mr. Coorrer. I might start with the contacts that were made with 
the State and county in connection with the draft legislation that was 
prepared in response to the House concurrent resolution. Limited 
discussion was had with Mr. Hart and Mr. Onsrud of the North Dakota 
State Department in September prior to the time that I received a 
draft copy of the bill. 

At that time it was indicated that we desired to discuss this draft 
copy, when available, with all people, State, local, and tribal. On 
October 16, 1953—— 

Representative Berry. What was Mr. Hart’s reaction, for the pur- 
pose of the record ¢ 

Mr. Coorrr. I think Mr. Hart can more adequately advise the com- 
mittee as to his reaction, Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me. 

Discussion drafts of the legislation were furnished State people. 

letter was addressed to Governor Brunsdale and copies furnished 
to Mr. Hart and others. On October 20, 1953, shortly after a full 
scale discussion that was had with the Turtle Mountain people at 
— leourt, this legislation was discussed with Mr. Hart and with Mr. 

A. Berg, who is county auditor and secretary of the Rolette County 
commissioners. At that time we expressed a desire and willingnes 
to meet with State and county officials for further discussion of this 
matter. 

On October 22, 1953, Mr. Thomas Reid, personal representative of 
the Commissioner, and I met in Bismarck with Governor Brunsdale. 
Mr. Math Dahl, commissioner of agriculture and labor, Mr. Svore, 
director of health, and Mr. Hart. At that time the draft legislation 
was discussed over a period of a couple of hours, I believe, and I re- 
ported the results of that and other discussions to the Bureau shortly 
thereafter. 

Senator Youne. May Task a question at that point / 

Representative Berry. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Have you made any contacts with the North Dakota 
delegation in Congress ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. Not directly, Senator. It was my understanding that 
those contacts would be made by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Ler. We sent copies of the proposed bill to your offices. I think 
that is as far as we went. 

Senator Younc. We might have liked to discuss the plan with you 
before it was sent up ina formal bill. After all, we are representatives 
of a sovereign State. 

Mr. Ler. That is very true, and probably we did not fulfill ow 
oe as fully as we should have. Time was short, and when 
we got the House concurrent resolution we immediately started work 
on dr: afting some kind of proposal to put out for diseussion purposes 
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only. We had our local people in here and spent a very busy month 
or 6 weeks trying to draft up some proposals. At that time we sent 
these rough draft bills to each Member of Congress. 

U nfortunately, we did not get to contact Members of Congress; 
many of them were in the field, and we did not have time to sit down 
and discuss them with them as we would have liked to do. It is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that this happened during September and Octo- 
ber, a period in which most of you gentlemen were out in your districts 
and States. 

Even so, we probably made a mistake in not trying to find you in 
your own home territory and discussing it with you. As I say, we did 
send you copies of the bill and invited comments, but we did not make 
personal contact. 

Representative Haury. I believe a good bit of legislation has been 
rather hastily drawn; is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Ler. I think it is correct to say that from the time the con- 
current resolution was passed until the Ist of January when our report 
was due was a relatively short time in which to draft a bill and to make 
the necessary contacts. We did the best we could, I think as we stated 
on the opening days of the hearings these proposals represented our 
best views on what would be required to do the job. 

I think we also stated that we had no pride in authorship because 
we realized the time was short. There might be many items that 
were overlooked, and the main purpose was to get something up here 
asa working draft. This represents the best thinking we could give it. 

Representative Hater. I was not attempting to criticize the Depart- 
ment or anything; I was merely pointing out the fact that you have 
had little time to draft this legislation, very little time to study it. 

Mr. Ler. I appreciate your remarks because that is true, we had a 
limited time. 

Representative Berry. Proceed, Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Coorrer. During November as fast as we received comments, 
and we did receive comments from the county commissioners and from 
Mr. Hart, executive director of the North Dakota Commission, they 
were furnished to the Bureau immediately on receipt. The draft of 
the bill that is under consideration now by your committee I received 
toward mid-January and on January 22 and 23 copies of the bill were 
furnished to the governor and other State officials, the Indian Affairs 
Commission, and the Rolette County Board of Commissioners along 
with a brief explanation of the changes that had been made in the 
original draft. 

Represent: itive Berry. What was the reaction of the board of 
county commissioners ¢ 

Mr. Coorrr. Generally in opposition to the bill. 

Representative Berry. They were fearful, were they, Mr. Cooper, 
that this was going to throw too heavy a burden on them ? 

Mr. Coorer. Too heavy a burden on local governmental units. 

Representative Berry. And the reaction of the governor and the 
other State officials was what? 

Mr. Cooper. Essentially similar. 

Representative Berry. Was any proposal made as an alternative to 
the proposal that the Department offered ? 

Mr. Cooper. A general alternative proposal was made following— 
and Mr. Hart can correct me if I am wrong—a meeting in early No- 
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vember in Rolette County at Rolla between the governor and repre- 
sentatives er the Indian Commission of North Dakota and the Rolette 
County commissioners. 

‘The expression there was that there was not enough time and that to 
get the job done it appeared that much money would be involved. I 
believe that 40 years and $40 million were mentioned. 

Representative Berry. John Hart of the State Indian affairs com- 
mission has a statement that he would like to make right now if it is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Harr. I have discussed the matter of this report with the author 
of the letter that was sent to the area office, Mr. Berg, who is present 
in the hearing right now, and there is a general agreement that the 
report among us, that the report made by the Bureau indicating that 
the Governor, the North Dakota Indian Commission, and the county 
commissioners supported that proposal, That is absolutely incorrect, 
and the author of that letter is present to make explanations and will 
make explanations in due course. Thank you very much. 

Representative Berry. Thank you. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, may I say at this point, we certainly are 
glad to be corrected on anything that we have erroneously reported. 
Our people in the field were given instructions to contact as many of 
the State and local offieials as possible and to send back as nearly as 
they could the views those people gave so we could send them on to the 
committee. 

I grant you that in making all these contacts and discussions it 1s 
possible to make mistakes, and we are glad to have these people here to 
speak for themselves because they can more nearly tell you what they 
think of this proposal. I do want to say, though, that we have tried 
to be as careful as we could in conveying impressions that we gained 
from the Indians and local officials and State officials to this joint 
committee because we feel that it is only by having those views that 
you people can adequately consider this legislation and that we can 
come up with a piece of legislation that will be satisfactory. 

Representative Berry. As a matter of fact, it was quite a task that 
the Congress handed the Department in laying out all these things and 
saving, “Have it ready about the first of January”? 

Mr. Ler. It was an almost impossible tasks. On the other hand, I 
think it served a useful purpose. I think it is necessary sometimes to 
set a deadline and come up — some proposals. Our people worked 
ver) pes on these pieces of legislation, and I am sure the Indian 
peop le and State and local cou worked very hard. But sometimes 
unless dei do set a limit, and sometimes an almost impossible one, 
you do not get anything done. 

So although it was almost impossible we did come up with some sug- 
gestions, and as we indicated at the opening of this hearing, we cer- 
tainly do not pretend tO have the perfect bill. W e think the re is some- 
thing that should be done here. We think some of the provisions of 
our bill are absolutely necessary. I am in hopes that some of the wit 


nesses who will follow us can come up with even better plans. 
If you are through with Mr. Cooper, I do have 1 or 2 comments on 
} _ lf . » £ . 
the provis ions of the bill If. In our January 4 report we submitted 
complete ana ly sis of the bill, and I will not attempt to repeat this 
analysis as this would deprive the other witnesses of time. 
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Representative Berry. Generally. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to point out that the primary purpose of this 
bill is to point up the need for relocation and to pinpoint the relocation 
problem. We drafted it in such a way that it is open ended. You 
will note that the proclamation of the Secretary is not to be made 
until after he feels that substantial relocation has been made. It is 
the only one of our bills that we have submitted to you that we have 
left open ended. 

Now, we have not left open ended the termination of trust on Fed- 
eral property. The reason that we did not is that we feel that in 
many instances these people would be better off if they were handling 
their own property. We feel that, by and large, they are competent, 
they are intelligent people, and are probably better able to handle 
these small pieces of property than we are. 

Furthermore, I think some of these people, if they did not have 
these small submarginal tracts of land, would relocate to other areas 
under their own steam. Many of these people travel in the northern 
part of the country, working on migratory labor, but they have this 
piece of property that ties them back to the reservation. ‘They come 
back there in the wintertime and become a welfare problem for both 
the State and Federal Government. 

We feel that it is pretty essential that the trust situation be termi- 
nated. As Congressman D’Ewart mentioned this morning, the con- 
tinued heirship problem is difficult. We have some pieces of land 
where the cost of probate exceeds the value of the property. We 
have drafted the bill so that the trust period on the land will defi- 
nitely terminate at the end of 5 years, but the period of services will 
not terminate until we do get this job done. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Warkrns. Proceed. 

Senator Youna. The termination of the responsibility is entirely 
up to the Secretary of Interior, and the Governor and State agencies 
have nothing to say about it ? 

Mr. Ler. This bill would automatically terminate the trust on land. 

Senator Youna. So far as the F ‘ederal Government responsibility 
in the Indians themselves ? 

Mr. Lee. In the Indians themselves the thing would be open ended, 
that is, the responsibility for services. I might say that the responsi- 
bility for providing services at the present time is not necessarily 
tied into the trust responsibility. What we have tried to do in this 
bill is to terminate the actual responsibility that we have for super- 
vising the management of their lands. 

Senator Youne. Under this bill, the Secretary could turn the whole 
load over to the State, could he not? That is particularly true of gen- 
eral relief; am I right? 

Mr. Ler. The Secretary at the present time could simply refuse to 
provide those services, even eae he has a trust res ponsibility on the 
land. I think you have to consider the public policy and whether or 
not it is the policy of Congress that these services ¢ atenete In other 
words, I do not think there is any legal reason why the end of the 
trust—— 

Senator Young. May I put my question ? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Youna. Certainly after all these years, a century or more, 
the Federal Government holding these Indians as wards and creating 
a terrific mess, I do not think we ought to write into law a provision 
that would leave it entirely up to the Secretary to dump it into the 
States’ laps. I think there ought to be some conditions. 

Mr. Ler. I think I ought to point out that this bill simply relieves 
the Secretary of the Interior of his responsibility for providing trust- 
land services. If you want to put an absolute definition on when the 
Secretary of the Interior can decide that relocation has been substan- 
tially complete, that is anothe xr thing: 

The point I am trying to make is that the service aspect of this 
matter, the schools, the welfare and health, and so on, is not necessar ily 
tied into the land problem. You can terminate the land trust and 
still continue these services. 

Senator Youne. The mess that the situation is in, I do not mean to 
imply that the Indian Bureau is entirely responsible; I think the 
Congress has a certain responsibility, too. 

Mr. Ler. I think there are a lot of people that share the responsibil- 
ity for permitting the situation to go on. 

Senator Warkrns. Let me point out that, without objection, the 
Congress passed House Concurrent Resolution 108, August 1, 1953, in 
which it was said: 

That it is declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possible 
time, all of the Indian tribes and the individual members thereof located within 
the States of California, Florida, New York, and Texas, and all of the follow- 
ing-named Indian tribes and individual members thereof should be freed from 
Federal supervision and control and from all disabilities and limitations espe- 
cially applicable to Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe 
of Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatami Tribe of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, North Dakota. 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release of 
such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and limita- 
tions, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of California, Flor- 
ida, New York, and Texas and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
whose primary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed 
from Federal supervision should be abolished. 

That was adopted by the Congress, and that is why these folks have 
brought this up here. That does not mean that if we free them of 
supervision that the obligation of the United States has terminated. 
It does not say that. It simply points out the program that we have 
been pursuing shall be terminated. The guardianship of the Indians 
as wards shal] be terminated, but that does not necessar ily mean that 
we shall not help them. 

I do not think it is inconsistent at all to say that in this measure 
we should end our supervision over the Indians and guardianship 
proceedings and at the same time provide funds to he ve them to go to 
school and to train themselves and to be relocated. I do not see that 
that is inconsistent at all with this provision. 

Notwithstanding that, there are 9,000 of them, and a larger per- 
centage of them are fully able to take care of such a reservation as they 
have there; I do not think we should feel that we have to go on and on 
and on under these circumstances with the supervision. 

Senator Youn«e. I would like to say, too, that certainly we would 
not want to dump this load on a State without an agreement having 
been reached. 
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Senator Warxkrns. No. 1 is that these people are citizens of the 
United States just the same as any other North Dakotan is a citizen 
of the United States. We provide money for North Dakota to help 
with relief, and we provide them with agricultural extension. 

Senator Youne. Not general relief. The Federal Government does 
not share in general relief. 

Senator Warnins. Oh, yes, it puts up part of the money that goes 
to your agencies, the old-age people, the dependent mothers, de ~panden t 
children, and all those categories that need to be on relief. We cer- 
tainly do put up at least half. 

Senator Youne. The big load here on this reservation is general 
relief which the Federal Government does not share in. They do in an 
agency, but if their agency was abolished and turned over to the States. 
there is not any Federal funds available. 

Senator Warxins. Do we put up any funds to these Indians, a dole, 
in other words ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. I think the figure was $80-some-thousand. 

Senator Warkins. Does the State of North Dakota contribute or do 
they come under the provisions of the Welfare Act? 

Mr. Ler. They do come under the provisions of the Welfare Act, 
and the State through the matching provision with the Federal Govy- 
ernment does give aid to the dependent children, to the blind, and 
those categories. 

Representative Berry. Through social security but not through 
direct relief ? 

Mr. Ler. Not direct relief. Weare providing about $84,000. 

Senator Watkins. People who do not have income / 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Senator Warkrins. The disabled and the widows are all taken care 
of now. 

Representative Berry. For social security, but here is a man who 
gets out of a job and he is living up at Minot. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not participate in the funds that he gets if the county helps 
him. 

Senator Warkins. If he is one of those workers that come under the 
job insurance he gets help there, does he not 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, and many of these people were getting 
railroad retirement unemployment insurance, some were getting regu 
lar unemployment insurance, but there is still a category over and 
above that that gets direct relief from the Bureau, and that amounted 
to about $84,000. A typical case would be a family that would go out 
on seasonal work during the summertime and come back to the reserva- 
tion during the winter months. 

Along about January the man runs out of resources, and he is there 
with his family and nothing to live on, and he comes to the Bureau, and 
he gets general relief. That is part of the overall problem of main 
taining this setup that we have there. 

Senator Watkins. All right. You may call that direct relief, and 
I think when you help the widow and orphan out of the Federal 
Treasury that is direct relief if you want a fine definition, but if you 
relocate these people and do not provide but just a miserable sanctuary 
where they come during the wintertime to eke out an existence until 
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they get to work again, probably that hope will disappear, particularly 
those that cannot make : a go of it. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, at best even if you accomplish a lot 
in this program, and I am sure you can if you proceed in the direction 
you are, there will still be a sizable problem that the county of Rolette 
will inherit. I think you will have to have an agreement of assistance 
for them. 

Senator Warkrns. If we have people there that require that kind 
of assistance, undoubtedly we will, but I think it should be written 
into this bill and then if we find there is a relief problem there we 
would take care of it like we do with any people, white or red or 
black, for that matter. I think we will come to their rescue. We are 
now helping in these special categories, a direct relief program for 
them, handing it to the States and counties to administer. 

Senator Youne. General relief in Rolette County is 50 percent great- 
er than the others. 

Senator Watkins. It probably is. 

Senator Youne. Too, Mr. Chairman, I think there is another in- 
equity that must be corrected one day. We are giving special as- 
sistance to Arizona and New Mexico, which I think is necessary to 
help them in paying their share of old-age assistance. 

Senator Warkrins. They would not for a long time take that on, and 
we had an argument with them. 

Senator Youne. That is right. They have a load greater than they 
could be asked to carry themselves. At the same time, we have great 
numbers of Indians in North Dakota and other States too. Some d: ay 
we are going to have to take care of that inequity. 

Senator Warxrns. If there is such a situation and if you have any 
considerable relief load there, I think that will probably have to be 
done. This property going on the tax rolls would not help anybody 
one way or another because $37 per capita would not mean very much, 
and if that is the market value the assessed valuation would be half 
of ayn 

I do not know of any State that assesses to the full value of the 
prope _. 

Mr. Ler. We have an estimate of about $27,000 which the county 
would get, which you mentioned this morning, Mr. Berry, about pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes. After all, we are paying about $863,000 a 
year. The payment in lieu of taxes would approximate around $27,000. 

Senator Watkins. How much? 

Mr. Ler. Eight hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars approxi- 
mately. 

Senator Warxrns. I understood it was around $600,000. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Cooper corrected the record on that. He did not 
quite make this clear this morning, that in addition to that we had 
these off-the-reservation boarding children, which was another $194,- 
000. So the total is $863,000 approximately. 

Senator Warxrys. Approaching $1 million when you put in your 
overhead as well, and all you get is a wretched situation ? 

Senator Youna. And getting worse. 

Senator Warxrns. Rapidly getting worse. I think we are certainly 
justified in taking this matter into our hands and trying to remedy it. 
Senator Youne. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Watkins. You are not going to regret the fact that we 
will have to move some of these people? 

Senator Youne. I am not. 

Senator Watkins. If they will move it will be the first lot that we 
will move. They just do not seem to want to move. There is not 
anything about the place except the old tradition, but they cannot 
expect the rest of the country to maintain a program that costs around 
$1 million a year and does not get results. We may have to tie a few 
strings to what we give. 

It is unfortunate, and my own impression is that most of these 
cases that we find is that we do not have very many real Indians. 
The large proportion of the people involved in most of these cases 
is not Indians at all. They have a little Indian blood in them, and 
they prefer to be Indian and call themselves Indian rather than to 
be white, but a large part of it is a white man’s problem. It is not 
an Indian problem in any reasonable definition of an Indian and 
would probably eliminate half or maybe two-thirds of them. 

But for some reason or Cilims if they have the slightest Indian 
blood in them, and there is a relief program, and there is a hope 
of getting something out of the reservation, they stick around. I do 
not want to offend anybody, but if the situation was the other way 
and they got more he Ip out of bei ing’ white peop le through orants 
and gifts, [ am sure that all those who had a predominance of white 
blood would be over on the other side and insisting that they were 
white people and not Indians. 

We have to face this situation, and there is no sense in ignoring 
the absolute truth in these matters. So I think before we get through 
with the consideration, this bill is, of course, for the purpose of hav- 
ing’ something 1 to discuss and a program of some kind outlined. I 
think we can porbably amend this to include an authorization for 
appropriations. I think we should not go further, we should not let 
another congressional session pass, without giving some possible re- 
lief to this program going on up there. 

Senator Youna. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, I think it is a lot better to try to 
do something than to do nothing. 

Senator Watkins. We certainly cannot do much worse than we 
are doing. 

Senator Youne. I think any of the shortcomings as we see them 
in the bill can be overcome. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Grorud has handed me a note to the effect 
that the Oklahoma court has held that a person with one-half blood 
is not an Indian, and the decision has not been overruled or reversed. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I was pointing out when we got into this 
discussion, and I did want to make sure that the committee understood, 
this bill does differ from the other bills in that we do not close the 
service period with the termination of our trust over land. I think 
that was the point that I was on when we went off on the discussion, 
Senator. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. We have left it open-ended, and I wanted to point it out 
to the committee because it does not necessarily mean that our 
pee would end in 5 years. 

Senator Warxtns. But it does end the trust on the property ? 
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Mr. Ler. It does end the trust on the property, which we feel is 
absolutely essential because that land situation is in such a mess that 
it just is not contributing anything. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask one more question ? 

Senator Warkrns. Ask all you want to, Senator. 

Senator Younc. Have you presented any program to the Indians 
themselves as to what is going to happen to them; what kind of pro- 
gram you will have for their rehabilitation? 

Mr. Ler. Sir, we have discussed general relocation with them. We 
have not been able to submit to them a specific program of what was 
going to happen to each family, and we are going to have to sit down 
and try to do that when we know what we are going to have to work 
with. 

At the present time we have very little to work with. I think it is 
true that in terms of rehabilitating them in place the Bureau has ex- 
perimented with that for years and has apparently come up with 
little, if anything. The entire hope does rest with relocation. 

As I indicated to you this morning, we have not had funds for any 
kind of an adequate relocation program. I think the figures I gave 
you a minute ago indicated that we were spending about $200 a fam- 
ily. We had to cut off 40 families that were re ady to relocate because 
we did not have the funds. 

On the other hand, if any arithmetic is correct we are spending over 
$863 per family per year to keep them in place, which to me seems 
to be very false economy. In other words, we have been going along 
trying to do a very limited relocation job. I think the ‘land tie is 
part of the problem, but another part of the problem is giving these 
people adequate opportunities to get away and get relocated in an 
area that offers some future. 

Senator Youne. What I was trying to get at is that they are Amer- 
ican citizens; they have been driven to these reservations; they have 
been wards of the Government with little to say about their own 
destiny. I think they ought now to be consulted about any new pro- 
gram before we change the rules again. 

Mr. Ler. Senator, do you not agree that the Indian Bureau would 
be unwise to go to them with a definite program until Congress had 
set it up? 

Senator Warxins. We are the ones responsible for the detinite 
program because without money and without authorization there 
would be the possibility they could not carry on. 

If you do go to the people and discuss it with them, then they will 
say that is what you said when you were here. 

Senator Young. The Department of Interior or Congress or both, 
I think should give the Indians some idea. 

Senator Warkins. I think you are dead right, and I think we should 
talk it over with them, that relocation program. 

Mr. Ler. I am glad you mentioned that because I am of the belief 
that there have been too many Indian programs presented that we 
have not been able to follow through. I will give you an example, 
and that is with our recent limited relocation. At Turtle Mountain 
in the neighborhood of 40 to 50 families were involved, and we spent 
considerable time trying to sell them on this relocation program. We 
get them to the point where they are ready, and we do not have the 
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money to carry them out. Then we say, “You have to wait until 
next July.” ~ : 

By that time a lot of them have been disillusioned. Too many times 
we have made promises, and we have not been able to follow through 
on them. I feel that it is necessary for the Congress to help come 
up with a program that we can guarantee to these people. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I came up here with some wit- 
nesses to introduce, and I have been talking for them all morning 
instead of letting them testify. 

Mr. Ler. I think I can finish in a hurry here. These people should 
be given an opportunity to be heard. 

I did want to mention that on our relocation program that we are 
exploring, and that we are going to have to explore with this commit- 
tee, and that we hope to offer these people, it seems to me that it 
would be very cheap if we could put some money in relocation in view 
of the fact that we are spending eight-hundred-some-odd dollars per 

family per year. Certainly it would be good economy to give these 
people some assistance in getting away from the reservation. 

You will note that in our bill we did make one small provision that 
I would like to call attention to, and that is the fact that the Secretary 
would be authorized to pay for medical insurance for relocatees leav- 
ing the reservation. Many of the Indians that have relocated like to 
come back to the reservation to have an operation or a baby or any 
illness they have. The first thing they do is run back to the reservation 
to get medical service. 

We feel that it is administratively impossible for us to follow them 
all across the country and decide who needs medical care and make 
those payments in those communities. We would like to explore 
the possibility of buying them a health insurance fund, maybe for 1, 
2, or 3 or 5 years, a period of time that would guarantee that they 
were going to become well established in the community, and I might 

say, Congressm: in Berry, in relation to your question a few minutes 
ago, entitled to general relief in the area 

M: any States h: ave residence require me nts all the w ay from 1 to 3 to 
5 years before they can get any assistance. If these people get ill the 
first thing they want to do is run back to the reservation. That is the 
reason we put this provision in the proposed bill. 

I did not mention the ee property. It amounts to very little in 
terms of all the people, but the authority is given here for the tribe 
to either organize into some kind of corporate or State entity and 

take that property and manage it or to have the Secretary sell it. You 
will note nee we have a spec cific provision for the Secretary to sell it 
in case the tribe so decides. We would hope that the tribe would want 
us to sell it; that they would want to dispose of this resource prefer- 
ably to the Indians that are going to remain there. 

Senator Watkins. We could give them a priority, could we not? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. But we think that by and large that would 
be the preferable action rather than trying to organize some legal 
entity. Nevertheless, we have given them the opportunity to choose 
one if they want to. 

[ have a couple of amendments, and then I will give someone else a 
chance to talk. On page 4 of the bill, line 16, we have our usual 
amendment giving the tribe an additional option of changing their 
mind if they do not take any action on tribal property. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 

S. 2748: Page 4, line 16, change the period to a colon and add: 

“Provided further, That the trust agreement shall provide that at any time be- 
fore the sale of tribal property by the trustees the tribe may notify the trustees 
that it elects to retain such property and to transfer title thereto to a corpora- 
tion, other legal entity, or trustee in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, and that the trustees shall transfer title to such prop- 
erty in accordance with the notice from the tribe if it is approved by the 
Secretary.” 

Mr. Len. On page 5, line 15, we have our usual amendment that 
takes care of the inheritance problem after the time that the probate 
is turned over to State courts. I will submit those for the record. 
That concludes the Department’s testimony unless you have further 
questions. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

S. 2748: Page 5, line 15, add: 

“The titles to all interests in trust or resrticted land acquired by members 
of the tribe by devise or inheritance five years or more after the date of this 
Act shall vest in such members in fee simple, subject to any valid incumbrance.” 

Senator Warkrns. Congressman Berry? 

Representative Berry. I think I have asked everything I can think 
of. 

Senator Warkrns. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I think I have asked too many. 

Senator Warkrns. I do not think you have asked too many. Your 
presence has been very helpful because you know the North Dakota 
situation. 

Senator Youne. I wish I were an authority. 

Senator Warxtns. If anybody knows the answers better, they cer- 
tainly have not given them heretofore. I think it is probably one of 
the most difficult problems that face us today. It does not involve so 
many people, it is true, but it involves human beings, and to uproot 
them and move them, and to try to get them into an area that will sup- 
port them when they are not as well trained as many white people are, 
it presents something that we do not have to meet every day. It is 
really difficult. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to say to Senator Young, since he has indi- 
cated a concern about our dumping this problem on the State, cer- 
tainly the Department has no intention of doing that, and we hope 
that we can come up with a solution that will be equitable to all con- 
cerned. I do think the State has some responsibilities, but we want 
to work with them and do a job that will benefit the Indians. 

After all, what we are trying to find is a solution for these people. 
Relocation is a difficult thing even under the best of circumstances; 
it is difficult to get people to relocate into another area. That is 
why it is absolutely necessary that we find a good adequate program 
for these people. 

Senator Warxrns. Thank you. 

Mr. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. All right, Senator Young. 

Senator Young. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Gourneau. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK GOURNEAU, CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE, TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS, BELCOURT, N. DAK. 


Mr. Gourneav. Mr. Chairman, my name is Patrick Gourneau, of 
Belcourt, N. Dak. I am appearing before your joint committee this 
afternoon in my capacity as chairman of the Turtle Mountain Ad- 
visory Board, Belcourt, N. Dak. Also present in the committee room 
at this time are two other members of the advisory committee author- 
ized to appear on behalf of the committee and the tribe itself. 

Those present are Mr. Leo Jeanotte, of Beleourt, N. Dak., and 
Mr. Edward Jollie, who is also a Rolette County commissioner, of 
Belcourt, N. Dak. 

We have been authorized by an official resolution to make this trip 
to Washington to present our views on this serious matter now under 
consideration by thiscommittee. We are grateful for this opportunity. 

Mr. Jollie, Mr. Jeanotte, and I have prepared this joint statement, 
which I am privileged to present on their behalf, in the interest of 
saving time before your committee. We all concur in the statements 
made herein. We want to have the record show that our delegation 
made this trip to Washington as the result of the generosity of the 
local people from Rolette County, who contributed “funds to defr: ay 
our expenses. None of us received any Government funds or expense 
money. 

The Turtle Mountain Reservation is situated in the north-central 
part of North Dakota in Rolette County, adjacent to the Canadian 
border. Our band and its members have 35,437 acres in tribal status, 
approximately 27,324 acres in allotments within the original reserva- 
tion, comprising 2 townships, and approximately 128,400 acres in 
public-domain allotments. We have 8,928 enrolled members in the 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Band, and about 60 percent of the total 
enrollees reside on the reserv: ayer or on land adjoining it. 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians is strongly op- 
posed to the termination measures in their present form now under 
your consideration. We do want to express our sincere appreciation 
for the efforts and time spent on the part of the Government itself, 
and especially to the authors of the two measures now under consid- 
eration, the purpose of which they hope would be to effectuate an 
orderly termination of Federal supervision. 

We do not dis spute the merits of the withdrawal policy, providing 
the period of transition is adequate to carry out the objectives of the 
program. We are convinced, after a careful and thoughtful study of 
the measures before you, that the 5-year maximum period of reloca- 
tion and withdrawal of Federal activity is insufficient. 

Your committee has before it the official report of the Secretary of 
the Interior which, among other things, describes the economic condi- 
tions which prevail at the present time on our reservation. I assure 
you members of the committee that the statements in that report are 
not exaggerations of the fact. In fact, the report if anything under- 
states the actual conditions. Too, your committee has access to a series 
of newspaper articles which appeared in the Minot Daily News on 
local conditions. They graphically portray at least a part of the 
problem with which our people are faced. 
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The whole framework of the termination measure, as it is now 
written, is based on the placement and relocation program. There are 
many limitations to the program envisioned by the act. Among other 
things, no provision is made to resettle those who could not benefit by 
the relocation program for various reasons. I am thinking specific ally 
of those individual Indians in the age group from 50 to 65 who are 
no longer the preferred choice of employers in any industry. They 
have not yet reached the retirement age. Then, there are the many 
who would not qualify for good off-reservation employment because 
they lack training and education. 

Senator Warkins. Are you speaking now of the older group? I 
mean as those that could not qualify for work ¢ 

Mr. Gournrau. No; those are the ones that do not have education. 
Some of the younger people do not have the training nor the education. 

Senator Warkrns. Suppose, for instance, you take the young people 
who have had grammar education and probably some high school. If 
an intensive program were started right away and I think it ought to 
start right away. I think this Congress ought to authorize an appro- 
priation, and we ought to get an appropriation and put those fellows 
into training school and put them through a 3- or 4-year education. 
You get plenty of know-how in 3 or 4 years of vocational training. 
It would be unwise to build schools up there, but there are colleges, not 
only in North Dakota, that can take care of them, or vocational schools, 
for that matter, but other States have them. 

For instance, we have down in Utah a school that is not used in the 
summertime, a vocational training school that takes care of 2,300 
people. At least they could go in there and get part of their training 
each summer in connection with some phase and specialize. T hey have 
shops and full equipment and a fine place to stay, dormitories and 
everything. 

The teachers could be given extra employment or their pay could 
be increased for that additional period to take care of training a large 
group of your people, just move them right down. Out of your group 
if you put in a full school period there I think cee stop in the middle 
of May and do not start again until the middle of August, I think you 
could get in quite a little training there. Maybe there are other places 
where you could do the same. 

So that particular thing could be taken care of under this relocation 
program. The relocation program could embody as a part of it a 
training program. How does that appeal to you, sir? 

Mr. Gournnav. If there was such a program I am sure that many 
would take advantage of it. 

Senator Warkins. You have quite a number of young married men, 
have you not? 

Mr. Gourneav. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. They could go away for a short period of time 
if their expenses were paid and the se hooling did not cost them any- 
thing except their own effort and their own clothing. But outside of 
that their expenses would be taken care of. That is just one school 
that I happen to know about, and think about, but we have others. 

Mr. Gourneav. If such a school were made available for the type 
of people you just mentioned I am sure it would be filled in no time. 
Perhaps you would have to build another school like it to take care 
of them. 
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Senator Warxrns. There are plenty of white schools that would 
probably be willing to take them for certain periods of the year or take 
additional ones in where they do not have full enrollment where they 
can get in intensive training for a period of time in strictly vocational 
work. 

Mr. GournrAv. Many individuals would be eligible for relocation 
but as a practical matter are prevented from participating in the pro- 
gram because of the size of their families and the many problems 
attendant upon a move and residence in a new and distant community. 

Senator Warxins. Do you know to what extent the Indian World 
War II veterans are taking advantage of the GI training program ? 

Mr. Gourneav. Not offhand. ‘ 

Senator Warxins. Do you know how many GI veterans you have? 

Mr. Gourneav. I have heard that there were about 1,000 veterans 
from since the First World War. 

Senator Watkins. You mean in your tribe? 

Mr. Gourngav. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. I think that could be easily determined, prob- 
ably the Indian Bureau has those figures. It would be interesting to 
know how many of them have taken advantage of the program that 
was offered. There they were allowed so much for them to live on 
and to take care of their families. 

Mr. Gourneau. I know many of them did. 

Senator Warxins. On this question, you know many of these Indians 
personally, do you not? 

Mr. Gourneavu. Well, in the immediate vicinity of the reservation. 

Senator Warkins. They take vocational training as mechanics and 
in other trades, do they not? 

Mr. Gourngav. Yes; they do. 

Senator Warxins. They make pretty good carpenters, masons, and 
do general mechanical work of various kinds? 

Mr. GourngAv. They do all right. 

Senator Warkins. In fact, they take to that better than farming, 
do they not? 

Mr. Gourneav. Well, we have a few people that would make good 
farmers, too. 

Senator Warkins. Would you say this: I have noticed in nearly all 
of these Indian tribes that I have visited that actually most of them 
do not care for farming and do not like it. Would that be a true char- 
acterization of your reservation ? 

Mr. Gournsav. Well, I would say in some instances that it would be 
true, but there are a lot that would rather go into farming than 
industry. 

Senator Warxins. Of course, your opportunities for farming there 
are not good. 

Mr. Gourneav. Very limited. 

Senator Warxrns. And you notice we have surpluses everywhere 
in the farming that you people would do up there? We even have 
surplus cattle now, about 1 million or 2 million head. 

You may proceed. 

Representative Brrry. Would the chairman yield there just a 
minute ¢ 
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Would the percentage be just about the same among the Indian 
people who would make good farmers or good stockmen, as among 
the a Indian people, among the white people! 

Mr. Gournrav. I would say the percentage wouldn’t be the same. 

Representative Berry. It would not be the same? 

Mr. Gourngav. It would be slightly lower. 

Representative Berry. Lower? 

Mr. GournraAv. Yes. Perhaps, if they had better equipment, they 
would be as good as the average nonwhite farmer. But they have 
never really had a chance to prove themselves fully. 

Senator Warxrns. Do they have the ambition to do it? Do they 
have the desire to do it? ; 

Mr. Gourneav. Oh, yes. There are many of our people who would. 
They just don’t have the opportunity. 

Senator Warxrns. In my area, the whites got the poor land in the 
reservation. Within a year, however, the Indians all leased their al- 
lotments. They just didn’t want to farm. That is true today. I 
think most of the Indian allotments are under lease to white people. 
That is why I seriously doubt that Indians like to farm. I have 
noticed Indians, wherever I have seen them, in mechanical jobs, jobs 
requiring skill with their hands. They seem to like that. 

Mr. Gourneav. What little tillable land we have on the reserva- 
tion is farmed by Indian farmers, the largest part of it. 

Senator Watkins. That is on the reservation itself. Is that true 
of the allotments that are off the reservation ? 

Mr. Gournravu. No. I think Mr. Cooper’s statement was that most 
of it was leased. 

Senator Warxrns. That is the general pattern, wherever we have 
come across it. 

Mr. Gournrav. There is a little difficulty encountered there, too. 
Most of these allotments are in small tracts, out in the western part. 

Senator Warxtrns. How large? 

Mr. Gourneav. They would never be over 160 acres. 

Senator WaTxins. That is a big farm out in my State. 

Mr. Gournrav. In North Dakota, it isn’t considered very big. 

Senator Warkins. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Gourneav. Instead of terminating its trusteeship, we feel that 
the Government should treat the economic plight of the Turtle Moun- 
tain Band of Chippewa Indians as a special problem. 

Further, we believe that an intensive sank should be instituted of 
the people and their problems, and that assistance should be granted 
to the end that all will benefit, economically, physically, and socially. 
In view of the fact that employment has shown a considerable down- 
ward trend throughout the United States as a whole, we believe that 
the legislation having as its main purpose the relocation program is 
ill-timed and would be fraught with many insurmountable difficulties. 

I wish to mention, too, that the tribal organization does not keep 
records other than those which concern tribal enterprises. Statistics 
will be presented at these hearings by several organizations, including 
the area director, Mr. John M. Cooper. For that reason, I do not 
wish to become involved in a statement of detailed statistics relative 
to the welfare problem of our reservation. 

We have the welfare man from the county here, and Mr. Cooper 
has already presented the statistics. 
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Senator Warxkins. You see, if we follow what you have said there, 
that you don’t believe relocation is the answer or that it should be 
done now, at the present time, you see what we are confronted with. 
You don’t have the work on the reservation. You have too many 
people there to live off its resources. And it means the dole. 

Mr. Gourneav. I believe maybe we didn’t make ourselves quite 
clear there. We just want to point out that as the relocation program 
is now, or as it is written in the bill, it has limitations. It doesn’t 
cover all of our erebhone, 

Senator WarKins. I wouldn't Say it covered them all: no. Be ause, 
after all, the Government can’t solve you problems for you. Most 
of them have got to be solved by yoursely 

Mr. Gourngav. At least we could point « out some of them. 

Senator Warkrins. Oh, surely. There would be nothing perma- 
nently cured there that you don’t cure yourself. No government, no 
aah how benevolent, can put ambition into people. That has to 
be developed by themselves. You can’t legislate morality, character, 
or any of those fine virtues into people. We don’t need to with most 
of your people. io have ambition, morality, and a desire to get 
ahead. But after all, they have got to use it; not only just have the 
possibilities, | ut they have got to learn to use them. You learn to 
walk by walking. 

Mr. GourneEAv. We are firmly of the belief that the Turtle Moun 
tain Band of Chippewa Indians should be given a bargaining voice 
in the framing of any termination legislation, since it determines our 
future destiny. It should only be with the full consent of a majority 
of the tribe’s members. By virtue of the fact we are not prepared 
economically, and to a considerable extent socially, we believe that 
the legislation is premature and that at the very most it could only 
partly alleviate our economic position. Much further study and con- 
sultation with the members of the band is aacnieees with adequate 
time allowed for this purpose, before any further action should be 
taken on terminating Federal supervision over the band and the with 
drawal of badly needed services. 

Poverty and all the ills that go with it has always been among our 
people. ‘We want to reemph: asize : as strongly as we can that the people 
of the Turtle Mountain Band of Indians are looking forward to the 
day when they will be self-supporting. This self-sufficiency can be 
achieved only with the assistance of the Federal Government and 
over a much longer period than 5 years as is provided for in this bill. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask you a few questions about you per- 
sonally. You don’t have to answer if you don’t want to. 

[ am not requiring this of you, but it may help to illustrate the 
situation. 

What do you do to make a living? 

Mr. Gourneav. Presently I am one of the guards at the Turtle 
Mountain ordnance plant, the jewel plant, where they make jewel 
bearings. 

Senator Warkins. Do Indians work there in the plant itself? 

Mr. Gourweav. Yes; there are quite a few of them there; less than 
£0, I think. 

Senator Warkins. What degree of Indian blood do you have? 
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Mr. Gourngav. Well, one time during the depression years, when 
it was common for white-collar workers to work side by side with 
pick-and-shovel men, I worked with a guy who told me he was a 
genealogist. So I had him climb my family tree. And he figured out 
that it was seven-sixteenths. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, less than half. And I think, if I got you 
right here, you had an Irish name. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. Gourngav. The first one is. 

Senator Warxrns. Senator Malone is an Irishman, and he says, 
“Trishmen are people, and so are Indians.” 

Mr. Gournerav. What I didn’t know, when he was figuring this out, 
was that my great grandmother on my mother’s side was also a full- 
blood. 

Senator Warxrns. In other words, he didn’t have all the facts. 

Mr. Gournrav. No; I didn’t know them either at the time. 

Senator Warkins. Well, I appreciate your answers, and if you will 
excuse me, I will turn it over to Congressman Berry 

Senator Youne. The next witness is Arthur Lindbo, chairman of 
the Rolette County Commissioners, the county in which the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation is situated. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LINDBO, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS OF ROLETTE COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Linppo. May I read my statement? 

Representative Berry (presiding). Yes. 

Mr. Lanpso. Mr. Chairman, I am Arthur Lindbo, chairman of the 
board of county commissioners of Rolette County, N. Dak. I am 
authorized to speak for the Rolette County Board of County Com- 
missioners. 

The Rolette County Board of Commissioners and the people of 
Rolette County oppose Senate bill 2748. Our county is not financially 
able to assume the additional great responsibilities that will be ours 
if this bill should become law. 

Therefore, at the request of the people of Rolette County, I wish 
to go on record as opposing the termination of Federal assistance to 
the Turtle Mountain Tribe of Chippewa Indians until a reasonable 
program of Federal financial responsibility has been drawn up that 
will be acceptable to the people of Rolette County, the Turtle Moun- 

tain Tribe of Indians, and the State of North Dakota. 

Representative Berry. Now, Mr. Lindbo, you say that the county 
is not in a position to assume the additional responsibilities that would 
be yours in the event this bill was passed. 

Mr. Lirxppo. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Now, will you explain just what you mean 
by that ? 

Mr. Linppo. Well, as we understood it, there would be a greater 
load of welfare and everything to be passed on to the county. 

Representative Berry. There was some discussion, and you heard 
the discussion, here a moment ago, about relief. How is that handled 
in North Dakota ? 

Mr. Linpno. Ordinary relief? You mean general assistance? 

Representative Berry. General assistance is the word. 
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Mr. Linpeo. Well, the county pays a share, and the State pays some. 
The general assistance is paid all by the county. 

Representative Berry. And at the present time, do you have any 
Indian people receiving general assistance ? 

Mr. Linppo. No. 

Representative Berry. And your funds, the county’s funds, all come 
from general taxation; is that correct? 

Mr. Linppo. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You in North Dakota do not share in any 
indirect tax, such as sales tax, do you, so far as your county is 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Lrnppo. The sales tax they share in for welfare and schools. 

Representative Berry. The county does share in the sales tax. 

Mr. Linpgo. And it comes back from the State. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, the county auditor will appear a 
little bit later. I think he has considerable information as to the 
exact figures for the various programs. 

Representative Berry. Well, now, because of this conversation, and 
the questions of a while ago oa this point, I would like to have you 
clear it up as much as you can. Do you have at the present time, or 
did you have during the winter, any Indian people on relief, on county 
relief ? 

Mr. Linpro. No; as far as I know. 

Representative Berry. Have you ever assumed any of that? 

Mr. Linveo. I think they did years ago, if I am not mistaken. 

Representative Berry. But not in recent years ? 

Mr. Linpgo. Not since I have been on the board. 

Representative Berry. In other words, then, the Department han- 
dles that themselves ? 

Mr. Linpso. Yes; through their local welfare board and the Indian 
Department. 

Representative Berry. And do you cooperate with the Indian Office 
in this? I mean if someone comes in who is an Indian, do you refer 
him to the local office ? 

Mr. Linppo. To the local welfare board. 

Representative Berry. And by the local welfare board, do you mean 
the Indian board ? 

Mr. Linppo. No; that is the county board. Then the county board 
handles that themselves. The county welfare board handles the situa- 
tion. 

Representative Berry. And where does that money come from? 

Mr. Linppo. Out of the State and Federal and some local money or 
county money. 

Representative Berry. What other responsibilities were you refer- 
ring to when you said that you didn’t feel that your county could 
assume these additional responsibilities ? 

Mr. Lrnppo. Well, there is law enforcement. 

Representative Berry. How - law enforcement handled at the 
present time? Doe s the county, or the State, as it were, take jurisdic- 
tion over any crimes ¢ ommitted be Indians? 

Mr. Lixpro. Well, the lesser crimes; yes. 

Representative Berry. If they are committed on the reservation, 
you take jurisdiction over all crimes, don’t you? 
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Mr. Linppo. Yes; on the reservation. Off the reservation we don’t. 

Representative Berry. If you have a fight or some disturbance, 
does your sheriff go down on the reservation? Is the sheriff called 
upon many times for that? 

Mr. Linpso. Yes. 

Representative Berry. So that, actually, you do have a burden 
there. 

Mr. Linppo. Yes. 

Representative Berry. And there is no compensation for that from 
anyone, is there ¢ 

Mr. Linpro. No. 

Representative Berry. Do you know about what that amounts to? 

Mr. Linxpso. Well, I am not prepared to answer as to those figures. 
Maybe the auditor can supply that. 

Representative Berry. What other responsibilities are there ? 

Your schools are not handled through the county, are they ? 

Mr. Linpro. The Indian schools, you mean? The local schools? 

No, they are through the school districts. 

Representative Berry. Would there be any additional burden for 
the school districts ? 

Mr. Linpro. Yes, I believe there would be. 

Representative Berry. At the present time, where these Indian 
children attend the public schools, there is a measure of compensation 
for the district, isn’t there, through contracts with the Indian Office ? 

Mr. Linppo. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you know whether or not that covers the 


cost of schooling ? 


Mr. Linpgo. It doesn’t. I think our auditor has the figures on 
that. 

Representative Berry. We will defer that question, then, too. 

What else is there that would be a burden, an additional burden ? 

Mr. Linppo. I can’t think of anything just now. 

Representative Berry. Something was said a while ago with regard 
to the tax value of this land. If this land on the reservation were on 
the tax list, do you have any idea what that revenue would bring in to 
the county ( 

Mr. Linpso. Well, the valuation is very low, so the revenue would 
be very low, too. 

Representative Berry. What is the carrying capacity of a quarter 
of land 2 

Mr. Linpro. Here ? 

Representative Berry. In this area. 

Mr. Linpro. What do you mean ? 

Representative Berry. How many head of cattle do they permit 
you to run a quarter ¢ 

Mr. Linpso. I imagine there are quarters in there that we probably 
wouldn’t handle over | or2. You mean in the reservation area ? 

Representative Berry. Yes. 

Would it average 514 head ¢ 

Mr. Linpro. I wouldn’t think it would be over that. 

Representative Berry. You don’t know what the range carrying 
capacity is, do you ? 


Mr. Linpro. No. 
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Representative Berry. Senator, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Youne. No, I don’t think so, Congressman. 

Mr. Berg, the county auditor, I think, had better be prepared to 
answer most of the questions you have been asking. 

Mr. Linppo. I have a resolution here I wish to enter in the record 
from the county commissioners. 

Representative Berry. A resolution by your board of county com 
missioners 4 

Mr. Linppo. At the first meeting in January. 

Representative berry. That will be entered and made a part of the 
record. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


At this time the board of county Commissioners discussed the bill which pro 
vides for the termination of Federal supervision of the Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians. This was continued for considerable length, and after thor 
ough and careful analysis of the aforestated measure, and the financial condition 
of Rolette County, Commissioner Bye introduced the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

Wherens the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior in 
response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress, Ist session, and 

Whereas the introduction to the said bill does clearly set out the very low 
income and the great degree of dependence of these peoples upon welfare and 
Government grants for mere existence, the land resources of this tribe being very 
limited, and grossly inadequate, and of very little value, thus indicating very 
clearly that this tribe cannot and are unable to be self-sustaining for decades 
to come, this board appreciating that the introduction does not give a complete 
summary of the adverse and backward conditions under which a major portion 
of the tribe live or exist It is practically an impossibility to do so by word 
description either verbal or written. It almost necessitates a personal contact 
and observation, to fully understand the very low standard of living and the 
conditions under which a good portion of these people survive. A few live in 
homes which are dugouts in hillsides, and one-half of the entire population of 
the reservation at least live in 1- or 2-room log huts, with the cracks between the 
logs filled in with the natural clay having tar-paper roofs, and in some cases the 
roofs are also of dirt or clay Generally these homes have from 1 to 3 windows 
of the 4-light type, each opening or window measuring 24 inches square or nearly 
so. Each of these homes afford shelter to for 8 or 12 persons and often more; 
and 

Whereas the present Federal budget to maintain this reservation does exceed 
$500,000 annually, while the expenditures for the Rolette County Welfare Board 
for the last fiscal year did exceed $490,000. of which a large part was expended 
upon what is called the borderline cases. These borderline cases are those which 
are caused or created by the existence of the Indian reservation being within the 
boundary of Rolette County. Approximately 50 percent of the law-enforcement 
cost of the county may also be attributed to this same cause: and 

Whereas the taxable valuation of Rolette County for 1953 is $6,218,114, from 
which the county derives $129,554, for general purposes and administration of 
county, this amount includes the county’s share of the welfare costs. If Rolette 
County did not receive special assistance from the State of North Dakota, it 
would be an impossibility to continue the present program of assistance to the 
needy within the county. The county levy is limited by State law; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States may through its Bureau of 
Indian Affairs offer to underwrite the costs of administering and caring for the 
needs of the tribe, there is no assurance that this may or can be continued for 
the necessary period of transition, if the measure for termination is adopted 
Thus if the Federal Government, through its Bureau of Indian Affairs, should 
at any time thereafter fail, or refuse, or in any manner cease to continue its 
assumption of this obligation, the entire load would have to be assumed by the 
State and county; and 

Whereas there is no provision in the constitution of laws of the State of North 
Dakota permitting the State or any county to accept or assume any mandatory 
obligation of the Federal Government relative to the above-stated bill: Therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, That this board of county commissioners, as the governing body and 
as representatives responsible to the taxpayers and electorate of Rolette County 
do hereby reject the bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, and in the individual 
members thereof; for assistance in the orderly relocation of such Indians in 
areas of greater economic opportunity; and for other purposes, it its entirety. 

The motion for the adoption of the above resolution was seconded by Commis- 
sioner Jollie, and on rollcall Commissioners Tastad, Jollie, Bye, and Lindbo 
voted in favor thereof. The vote being unanimous the chairman declared the 
resolution adopted. 


Representative Berry. Before I forget it, I would also like to make 
a part of the record a letter I just received from Edward A. Milligan, 
department commander, Bottineau, N. Dak., in which he encloses a 
resolution in opposition to this legislation. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NortH DAKOTA, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., February 27, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Berry: On behalf of more than 1,000 veterans of two world wars 
and the Korean campaign, veterans who belong to the Turtle Mountain Band of 
the Chippewa, I earnestly ask you to work for the defeat of the current proposed 
legislation to emancipate the Turtle Mountain people. 

I feel that the proposed legislation is hurried, ill-advised, and fraught with 
grave dangers to the welfare of these people. No plan can be successful unless 
it comes from the joint labors of the Indians concerned and the Government, 
und no plan can be successful that places less than 20 years as the time in which 
it is to be consummated. 

Sincerely, 
Spwarp A. MILLIGAN (HE TopA). 

Representative Berry. I also will make a part of the record a reso- 
lution from the city of Rolla, a city in Rolette County. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, 88d Congress, 1st 
session, there have been introduced in Congress bills designated S. 2748 and H. R. 
7316, to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians and the individual members 
thereof, for assistance in the orderly relocation of such Indians in areas of greater 
economic opportunity, for the withdrawal of Federal services to Indians because 
of their status as Indians, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas a large representation of the citizens and taxpayers of the city of 
Rolla, N. Dak., living within 2 miles of the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation 
in Rolette County, N. Dak., and being in daily contact with such Indians, have 
expressed themselves as being unalterably opposed to such legislation for the 
following reasons: 

1. The responsibility of the Federal Government for the rehabilitation of the 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, and all other Indians in the United 
States, must not be terminated or absolved until they have been substantially 
assimilated into our society. 

2. The relocation program proposed in this legislation will require a long period 
of time, as evidenced by the insignificant results which have been attained in the 
present relocation program which has been pursued during the past 5 years by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs with the active cooperation of the North Dakota 
State Employment Service, yet the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, 
may, under the proposed legislation, terminate all Federal services to the band, 
merely by taking the position that relocation has been accomplished to the 
extent which he deems practicable. 

3. Termination of Federal supervision over the property of said band of 
Indians, or themselves as individuals, and withdrawal of Federal services in the 
fields of education, health, welfare, law enforcement, etc., before the assured 
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success of a relocation program, would inevitably place a financial burden upon 
the State of North Dakota and upon the local levels of government, so great that 
it would be impossible for them to bear it, with the result that the Indians them- 
selves would suffer unjust and irreparable damage and injury as well. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the fact that 39.7 percent of Rolette County’s population 
is Indian. 

4. The United States Government has failed down through history to treat the 
American Indians, including the Turtle Mountain Band, fairly and honorably, 
and it would now add further injury for the Congress to enact the proposed legis- 
lation terminating Federal supervision and services within such a limited period 
of time, irrespective of any financial embellishments which may be appended to 
such legislation prior to enactment : therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Rolla, N. Dak., in meeting assem- 
bled, That the strong protest and opposition of the people of Rolla to 8S. 2748 and 
H. R. 7316 be registered with North Dakota’s Senators and Representatives in 
Washington, and with all other committee Members and officials having an active 
interest in such legislation, by transmitting to them a copy of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives use their influence and their 
votes to defeat S. 2748 and H. R. 7316; and be it further 

Resolved, That instead of supporting the above-mentioned legislation, they 
lend their support to a more realistic program providing for the relocation of as 
many members of the band as possible in areas of greater economic opportunity 
over a period of perhaps one generation ; that they further support an immediate 
and intensive increased employment for Indians adjacent to their own homes, 
industries such as the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant in Rolla, N. Dak.; that 
until such ends are accomplished the Federal Government continue to acknowl- 
edge its financial responsibility to provide special services for the large number 
of Indians who need such services. 

Dated at Rolla, N. Dak., this 8th day of February 1954. 

THE City or ROLta, 
By WARREN A. MUNRO, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Victor C. JACKSON, 
City Auditor. 

Senator Youne. The next witness 1s Mr. Clarence A. Bye, a mem- 

ber of the Board of County Commissioners of Rolette County. He is 


also a member of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission. 
Mr. Bye? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE A. BYE, MEMBER, BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS OF ROLETTE COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Bye. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Clarence A. Bye. I am here as a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Rolette County, N. Dak., of which the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation is a part. 

Our county has had a considerable financial outlay under the pres- 
ent county, State, and Federal government relationship with respect 
to Indian matters. I am appearing here in opposition to the termina- 
tion of the present Federal services for the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Indians. Withdrawal of the Federal Government from its re- 
sponsibilities in taking care of the Turtle Mountain Indians would 
impose an unbearable financial load upon Rolette County and its 
people. It is for this reason that I have been requested by the peo- 
ple of Rolette County to oppose the passage of Senate bill 2748. 

I wish to impress upon the chairmen and members of this commit- 
tee that Rolette County is unable to assume any further obligations 
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of any kind due to the small property evaluation and limitations of 
tax levies as preser ibed by North Dakota State law. 

Having been a member of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Com 
mission for several years, I think I can voice the sentiment of that 
Commission when I say that the State of North Dakota cannot and 
does not wish to assume any additional financial obligations in con 
nection with the Indians. We believe this is an obligation of the 
Federal Government. 

[ think that Congress should follow the recommendations of the 
North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission in trying to solve the 
problems of the Turtle Mountain Indians as well as other Indians 
in North Dakota. 

Representative Berry. Thank you. 

Now, you say in your statement that the State of North Dakota 
does not wish to assume any additional financial obligation in connec 
tion with the Indians. You recognize, of course, that they are citizens 
of the State, though, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Byer. Oh, yes. The ‘vy were citizens of the United States when 
North Dakota was brought in as a State. 

Representative Berry. You say that the county has considerable 
outlay because of the Indians on this reservation. Now, will you 
just be a little more explicit on what you mean / 

Mr. Byr. Well, we get more of law and order than our surround 
ing counties, due to the reservation. 

Representative Berry. Do you know about what that amounts 
to ¢ 

Mr. Bye. No, I haven’t got the figures on that. 

Representative Berry. What else is there? Do you build any 
roads on the reservation? Does the county build roads on the 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. Byrre. No. 

Senator Youne. Isn’t one of your bigger loads a share of the old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children? Do you share in that cost, 
as a county ¢ 

Mr. Bye. We do not, as to Indians. The State of North Dakota has 
been assuming our share, on account of the fact that we are financially 
unable to pay it. So the State has been assuming our share of old 
age and ADC. 

Representative Berry. That is all handled by the State, though, 
isn’t it? And it is not charged to the county ? 

Mr. Byrr. We pay a certain percentage of the administrative costs. 
I think Mr. Jergenson is the man who could answer the welfare prob- 
lems better than I could. 

Representative Berry. You people would be willing to do anything 
you could, or anything that was necessary, to help earry out a pro- 
eram that the Government established, would you not? 

Mr. Byer. I think so. 

Representative Berry. Well, would you, or wouldn’t you? You 
would want to cooperate, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Byer. Well, we would cooperate, if we couldn't assume any more 
financial obligations than we have; we would cooperate in any way we 
can otherwise. i : 
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Representative Berry. Do you feel that you have done a service to 
these people over and above what you have done for the ordinary citi- 
zen, the non-Indian citizen ? 

Mr. Bre. Well, I guess they all get about the same treatment. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. The next witness is Mr. Orin L. Dunlop, State leg- 
islator of Rolette County, and member of the North Dakota House 
of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF ORIN L. DUNLOP, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ROLETTE COUNTY, 19TH DISTRICT, ROLLA, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. Dunvor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Orin L. Dunlop, member = the house of representatives, 
Rolette ¢ ‘ounty, 19th district, Rolla, Dak. 

I! was born on a farm 3 miles eed of the Turtle Mountain Res- 
ervation and now own land adjacent to it. My father almost de- 
pended entirely on Indian labor for his farming operations during my 
younger years. I attended the rural school, which at that time had a 
large number of Indian pupils. Also, I went through the Rolla High 
School with a number of Indian students. 

Since starting to farm on my own, in 1932, I have employed nu- 
merous Indians. Having had dealings with them practically all my 
life, I could not help but deve ‘lop an interest in their we ‘fare. There 
are more than 4,500 crowded upon some 72 square miles of rough, 
rocky land covered with a growth of brush and poplar trees, which 
I doubt would make a suitable economic farming unit for a dozen 
white farmers. 

In my short lifetime, the Federal Government has spent millions, 
the State and local governments hundreds of thousands, and the sit- 
uation certainly has not improved. What is the answer? I do not 
know, but I do know that the passage of this bill as it now appears 
to us will not solve the problem. 

I am thoroughly looking at this problem from the standpoint of a 
State legislator. I, therefore, do not have to remind you members 
that one member cannot make commitments for the whole body. I 
have, however, talked to several, including Osear Solberg, member 
of the appropriations committee of the house, and from my past 
experience in the house I do not believe it would be possible to get an 
appropriation through the North Dakota Legislature sizable enough 
to begin to scratch the surface of the program which these people 
are in need of and entitled to. 

There are 53 counties in the State, 8 of which have portions of 
Indian reservations within their boundaries. Consequently, there 
are 8 counties interested in the Indian problem and 45 that just are 
not interested. Therefore, you can see what chance we would have 
to get financial aid from the State. The present situation was created 
by ‘the Federal Government. Therefore, it is a Federal responsibility. 
Local and State Governments should not be responsible financially 
for a problem not created by them. 

Thank you. 
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Representative Berry. Thank you, Mr. Dunlop. 

Where is your ranch now, Mr. Dunlop, from this reservation ? 

Mr. Dunwor. My land adjoins the reservation on the east side 
I have some land that adjoins on the east side of the reservation. 

Representative Berry. Is your land similar to this reservation 
land ? 

Mr. Duntop. No; it isn’t. 

Representative Berry. It is better land? 

Mr. Duntop. It is not mountainous. You see, the reservation is 
almost entirely in the hills, what we call the Turtle Mountains, and 
my land is out in the open prairie land. 

‘Represent: itive Berry. What, in your judgment, is the carrying 
capacity of this mountain land or reservation land ? 

Mr. Duntor. In what way do you mean? 

Representative Berry. For livestock. For cattle. 

Mr. Dunwor. Well, that would be awfully hard to say. But in 
the summertime you could possibly graze from 5, other quarters of 
land could probably handle up to 20 head per quarter, that is, 160 
acres. In our bad, rough winters, up there, cattle have to be fed, 
and there is no land available to produce winter feed for them. That 
is one of their big problems. 

Our seasons are short. The last year I had cattle, I had to feed 
them by hand 8 months out of the entire year. There was only about 
4 or 5 months grazing period. 

Representative Berry. Where do they get their winter feed in the 
reservation { 

Mr. Dunxop. There are a few potholes and sloughs. 

Representative Berry. Is the reservation land used principally 
by the Indians, or is it leased out? 

Mr. Dunvor. Right in the reservation, it is almost entirely used by 
the Indians. 

Representative Berry. And you don’t think that the reservation 
itself would carry more than 12 white operators ? 

Mr. Dunvor. Well, in our operation or our general practice of 
farming, I would hesitate to start farming myself with a twelfth of 
the reservation. 

Representative Berry. I would like very much to visit with you 
on this matter, too, Mr. Berg, if you can wait over until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Bere (C. A. Berg, county auditor, Rolette County). I would 
like very much to do that. 

Representative Berry. Then you think we had better just adjourn 
until tomorrow morning, Senator 

Tomorrow morning the heari ings will be held upstairs in the caucus 
room instead of down here. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a. m., Wednesday, March 3, 1954.) 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STatTes SENATE: 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE HovUse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
W ashingto. eet 

The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins, Representatives Berry, Aspinall, Don- 
ovan, and Haley. 

Present also: Senator Young. 

Albert A. Grorud, member of the professional staff of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator WATKINS. The committee will resume session. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, the first witness this morning is 
Mr. C. A. Berg, the county auditor of Rolette County. 

I think Mr. Berg can give you some good information regarding the 
financial status of Rolette County and what their tax possibilities are 
and what many others of their problems are. 

Theirs is a real problem, one of having very limited resources, and 
I don’t think they could extend their assistance any more than they 
have now. 

I recall only a few years ago when the State legislature was asked 
to help both Rolette and Sioux Counties. Those are the two counties 
with the highest Indian popoulation in our State. 

Representative Berry. Senator Young, if you would excuse me, 
there is 1 question I would like to ask the 2 county commissioners and 
the State representative, that I didn’t ask yesterday, and I would like 
to have their statement on it. 

Senator Youne. Do you want them up here now? 

Representative Berry. No; just stay where you are. They can 
answer from where they are. 

But the question I would like to ask is this: If there is some sort 
of a deal worked out whereby the Federal Government would pay for 
these services, such as law enforcement, relief, and so forth—already 
they pay for school attendance—but if the Federal Government stood 
the expense, would they, as county officials, be willing to administer 
the work? 
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Mr. Duntor. I would qualify that. Because from our past experi- 
ence with some of the departments and one thing and another, we 
haven’t had too good results that way. The State has had contracts 
with the Indian Bureau, which are 3 or 4 years old now. They just 
can’t collect. for some reason or other. That has been our past experlI- 
ence. We are just a little leery. 

Senator Youne. The gentleman answering the question now is Mr. 
Dunlop, State Representative of North Dakota. 

You may want to hear from at least two county commissioners, 
Mr. Lindbo, the chairman, and Mr. Bye. 

Re} resentative Berry. Yes. 

W an | you members of the county board agree that you, as county 
oflicials, would administer these services, if a deal was worked out 
between the Federal Government and the county ¢ 

Mr. Bye. You mean by the various divisions in the county, like 
the welfare ? 

Representative Berry. Yes that is right. 

ir. Byr. There are two of us here right now. 

Re presentative Berry. Well, I want your opinion. 

Mr. Byr. My opinion is that that is the way it should be handled. 

Representative Berry. How about you, Mr. Chairman of the county 
board ? 

Mr. Linnpo. I feel the same as he does. 

Senator Warxkins. I didn’t get his answer. 

Mr. Byrn. We would be in favor of it if it would be administered 
through the welfare office and administered like the law enforcement, 
through the service programs and all the farm programs through 
the various county bureaus. Is that what you meant? 

Representative Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Byrr. Yes, I would be in favor of that. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask this question. It is along the line 
that the Congressman is asking. Suppose the Congress passes a law 
defining an Indian, and no one who doesn’t have at least half Indian 
blood will be considered an Indian, so that you would have these white 
people, who are actually white, to take care of. How about them? 

Mr. Bye. Well, defining an Indian is pretty hard to do. They have 
been that way since the reservation was est: ablished, that much mixed, 
and they are on the Indian rolls as mixed, and I don’t know how you 
could ch: ange it. 

Senator Watkins. We didn’t make the rolls. They might get 
around to the point where they would want to adopt half of the 
whites in Dakota, if it was financi: ally worth while. 

Mr. Bye. It would create an awful relief problem. 

Senator Warktns. There is a serious problem before the Congress 
now to define an Indian. The truth of the matter is that a lot of these 
Indians in nearly every reservation, except probably the Navahos, 
have taken a lot of white people that haven’t any business being 
Indians at all. They cause most of the trouble, these people who have 
not any business being Indians. If we gave you back what actually 
should be your problem, that would be probably two-thirds of this 
croup of Indians. You see, there wouldn’t be very much left. We 
wouldn’t have such a terrific problem with Indians, if we just had 
Indians to deal with. 
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Mr. Byer. Well, the Bureau has been taking care of them ever since 
the reservation was created. 

Senator Warxrns. That is wonderful. Then maybe you ought to 
take them for a while. 

I want you to get the point of view that we are looking after a 
lot of white people running around claiming to be Indians. And one 
of these days we are not going to go much further with that deal. 
The temper of this Congress is such that they are about ready to define 
an Indian as what he actually is. 

Representative Berry. Now, in the school program today, the Fed- 
eral Government is probably paying more per Indian pupil than the 
State is paying per white person. I mean, the cost of education per 
white pupil. Do you think it should be the same basis, that it would 
be on the cost per pupil ? 

Mr. Byer. I think Mr. Hart, here, can answer that problem better 
than I, because he has studied those figures. 

Re spresenti ative Berry. If you are to be « sompens ated on all of these 
services, you think it should be on actual cost, do you not? 

Mr. Byr. Absolutely. They should reimburse the political subdi- 
visions for the cost. 

Representative Berry. Now, Mr. Dunlop was making a statemen 
something about the State not getting reimbursed on contracts the 
had already made. 

Give me an example of that, will you? 

Mr. Dunwopr. I think there is someone in our group who has figures 
to substantiate it. But it seems as though a few years ago the Indian 
Bureau entered into a contract with our feebleminded school for a 
certain number of patients. 

Representative Berry. And those are back 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Duntop. Yes. 

Representative Berry. We have the same thing in South Dakota, 
so I can’t deny that. 

Mr. Byer. I can give you the figures on the cost of high school and 
elementary in Rolette County. The county averaged, high school, 
$256.90; and in elementary schools, $212.06. Indian tuition received 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Indian children, average per 
pupil, all grades, $72.88. So we don’t receive the cost of education, 
you see. 

Representative Berry. Now, what is the basis for your figure of 
$256? 

Mr. Byer. That is the county average, taken from the county super- 
intendent of public schools. That is the average per pupil cost. 

Represent: ative Berry. And that includes what ? 

Mr. Bye. That includes high school—— 

Representative Berry. No; I mean, does that include depreciation 
on the school building? 

Mr. Bye. It is just actual cost. It just includes buildings. 

Represent: itive Berry. Just includes instruction, you mean? 

Mr. Bye. Operational costs. And the Turtle Mountain Reservation 
Government School operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, average 
cost per pupil, all grades, $350 per pupil. 

Representative Berry. That is all, I think. 

We will get the rest of it from your county auditor. 

Senator Watkins. Go ahead, Mr. Berg. 
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STATEMENT OF C. A. BERG, AUDITOR OF ROLETTE COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Bere. Mr. Chairman and members of this joint Senate and 
House committee, I, C. A. Berg, auitor of Rolette County, of which 
the Turtle Mountain Indian Agency is a part, am appearing in ref- 
erence to the bill which provides for “termination of Government 
services to the Chippewa Band of the Turtle Mountain Indians.” My 
reasons are as follows: 

1. Many of the residents of Rolette County have requested that I 
do sO. 

The income of Rolette County is very limited. The taxable 
vi kite for the year of 1953 is only $6,218,214 upon all types of 
property. The levy as allowed by the State law for general county 
purposes is 18 mills plus 1 mill for county emergency. This is the 
extent of the levy which can be used for county administration, insti- 
tutional care—— 

Representative Berry. What is that figure? 

Mr. Bere. We are limited to 18 mills, plus 1 mill for county emer- 
gency. This is the extent of the levy which can be used for county 
ee ae institutional care, county poor, and county roads and 
bridges. The emergency fund is an addition and may be used for any 
necessary purposes as the occasion may require. The annual outlay 
for the above has for some time been exe ‘eeding the collections by nearly 
$5,000 annually. 

3. The county has been unable to meet its 15-percent share of the 
pre sent welfare program, but by the State of North Dakota paying a 
major portion of the county’s 15 percent, we manage to « ‘continue oper- 
ating. In 1953 the State paid approximately $38,000 of the $58,000 
which was our share (the county’s) of the assistance program for that 
period (1953). 

The estimated potential tax revenue that would result if the re- 
strictions were removed from the Indian property in Rolette County, 
and its political subdivisions as compiled by Mr. Hendricks in cooper- 
ation with the agency office, office of the Rolette county auditor, and 
the State of North Dakota, using 1952 valuations and levies is as 
follows: 

Total revenue $27,376, of which the county would receive less than 
$8,000. The balance of over $19,000 would be apportioned to the State, 
townships, and school districts as collected by the county. 

Therefore, in response to the mandate given me by those citizens of 
Rolette County who contacted me, and due to the financial circum- 
stances of all political subdivisions involved, I wish to enter a protest 
in opposition to the aforestated bill for those interested have arrived at 
this conclusion: How can the local governments with their limited re- 
sources, and the tribe whose wealth is very limited, remedy a situation 
which the Federal Government, with its vast experience and unlimited 
resources of all kinds, finds itself unable to cope? Who is going to 
take care of the Indian and his problems? 

Senator Warktns. On November 12, 1953, you addressed a letter to 
Mr. Cooper, area director, at 820 South Main Street, Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
did you not? 

Mr. Brera. What is the date? 

Senator Watkins. November 12, 1953. 

Mr. Bere. I believe so; yes. 
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Senator Warxins. I have in my hands a photostatic copy of that 
letter which reads as follows: 
(Letter above referred to reads:) 


Rotia, N. Dak., November 12, 1953 
Mr. J. M. Cooper, 
1rea Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak 

DEAR Mr. Cooper: The enclosed is in response to your request of October 20 
for this office to forward you a copy of the actions and ideas of the board of 
county commissioners, relative to House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

On the 4th of November Governor Brunsdale, Carlyle D. Unsrude, executive 
lirector, and Glen H. Jahnke, assistant director of the North Dakota Public Wel- 
fare Board; Garmann Jorgensen, executive secretary of the Rolette County Wel- 
fare Board; and John B. Hart, executive director of the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission, met with the county board, most of the afternoon of that 
day. 

It was the opinion of all parties present that it would require an act of the 
State legislature to permit any agreement between the county or any other sub- 
livision of local government, and the Federal Government in regard to acceptance 
of any part of the Federal program, relating to the affairs of the Indians. The 
county of Rolette are financially unable to assume any further obligations of any 
kind, as at present they are not able to meet all their responsibilities in relation 
to welfare under the conditions as they exist now. 

The periods of transition stated in the above resolution are much too short. 
It is the belief that complete termination of the care for the wards could not be 
completed in 40 years, let alone 3. 

It may be possible that if a period of 3 to 5 years were used for investigating 
and drawing up a program, this to be done by all branches of governments con- 
cerned as well as in conjunction with the tribes involved, that a workable and 
very likely an advantageous program to all concerned could be worked out. 
However, that the responsibility for taking care of the Indians is a duty, as well 
as an obligation, of the Federal Government, and not of any subdivision what- 
soever. However they do believe that administration of Indian affairs by a 
properly appointed and empowered group of persons from the locale of the 
reservations, who are better acquainted with the conditions of any given com- 
munity could and would administer more efficiently than what has been done in 
the past. 

A program supervised and administered wholly by the State and local govern- 
ments, having complete jurisdiction over all facets of the Indian problem, and 
financed in entirety by the Federal Government, if worked out properly would 
possibly meet with the approval of all concerned. The Indian Bureau may be 
assured that any program offered by them which is not financed wholly by 
Federal funds will not be acceptable to either the State, county, or the Indian 
tribes. It was the opinion of all present that if the Federal Government wished 
to evade its obligations, and shun its responsibilities with respect to the Indian 
problem, that the State and county had no business whatsoever of assuming 
them. A program of complete rehabilitation would cost upward of $40 million. 
The Elbow Woods Indians have about $30 million to their credit, and it is the 
belief of those who administer their affairs that there would not be sufficient 
funds to rehabilitate them. Turtle Mountain have twice as many. 

This body did not believe that a satisfactory program or bill could be worked 
out for the next session of Congress, as it is their opinion that this should be 
done slowly and with care, and on a long-term basis. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs took about 100 years to get their present program worked out, and it 
needs improvement. 

Sincerely yours, 
{ C. A. Bere, 
Rolette County Auditor. 


Senator Warkins. A paragraph of the letter read as follows: 
A program supervised and administered wholly by the State and local govern- 
ments, having complete jurisdiction over all facets of the Indian problem, and 


financed in entirety by the Federal Government, if worked out properly would 
possibly meet with the approval of all concerned. 


Do you still feel the same way about that? 
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Mr. Bera. Oh, yes, I believe so, if the Federal Government were to 
assume the financial end of it. I don’t think the county or the officials 
of the county or the people of the county would object to us assisting 
and administering. 

Senator Warkins (reading) : 

The Indian Bureau may be assured that any program offered by them which 
is not financed wholly by Federal funds will not be acceptable to either the State, 
county, nor the Indian tribes. It was the opinion of all present that if the Federal 
Government wished to evade its obligations, and shun its responsibilities with 
respect to the Indian problem, that the State and county had no business what- 
soever of assuming them. 

Of course, that is taking for granted that the Federal Government has 
complete responsibility for the people there, that you think are Indians. 

Mr. Bera. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Even thought the majority of them may be more 
white than Indian ? 

Mr. Bere. Well, that isa ry question. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, it is a very practical question now. It 
is not moot at all, I waar ale. 

Mr. Berea. It is argumentative, then, Senator. But the situation 
has been taken, not due to the county or the State. It is all arrived 
at through the bureaucratic assistance that has been given the Indians. 
They have grown accustomed to it. And I don’t feel that the county 
is responsible in any way for the situation. 

Senator WarKtns. Would you feel that the county would be re spon- 
sible for that portion of those on the rolls that are actually white? 

Mr. Bere. There aren’t very many that are actually white that are 
on the rolls, in my opinion. 

Senator Warktns. If you take a reasonable definition of who are 
white and who are Indians, suppose you put it at the halfway mark, 
and anyone who had Indian of the halfblood could be classed as an 
Indian, and all those who didn’t have that amount of Indian blood 
could be classed as white. As we get into this Indian problem, I am 
very frank to say that we find that a lot of white people are masque 
rading under the word “Indian.” 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt there just a 
minute, I think what Mr. Berg is trying to say, and all of us feel out 
there, is that the Indian Bureau and the Government of the United 
States and the Congress have had a part in really creating a mess on 
these reservations. The Indians have been held under supervision all 
these years as wards of the Government. They couldn’t go out and 
do business on their own. The Government told them when they 
could buy or sell. And they guided their every step every day of 
their lives. Now all of a sudden, even where Indians are only partly 
Indians, we don’t think it would be right for the Federal Government 
to dump that problem over on to the laps of the county or the State 
without assuming a financial obligation at least during the transitional 
period. 

Senator Warkrns. I would say there is some financial responsibility 
on the part of the United States Government for Indians, but I don’t 
think there is any financial obligation for people who are more white 
than they are Indian. 

Senator Youna. Even though the mess was created by the Govern- 
ment of the United States ? 
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Senator Warxrns. I don’t know how the Government created the 
mess of having more whites than Indians out there. 

Senator Youne. But they have held them under subjugation, and 
they have driven them to this poor land, where they couldn’t make a 
living for themselves. 

Senator Warxrns. Of course; where did these Indians come from 
before they came to this reservation ? 

Mr. Bera. These Indians? Well, as I understand, they were the 
branches of the Chippewa and Cree Tribes that have been more or 
less mixedbloods for the last 2 centuries, and I don’t think the blood 
content has changed too greatly, except possibly in a few minor cases. 

Senator Warkrns. It hasn’t become any more Indian, when you 
only have 1 or 2 percent fullblooded Indians. It couldn’t possibly be 
getting more Indian than white. 

Mr. Bera. Well, of course, there have until recently been a bigger 
percentage of fullblood Indians there. 

Senator Warkins. I assume so, but the attendance shows it is becom- 
ing more white all the time than Indians. It is all right for us to 
take care of the whites as well where these States can’t take care of 
their people, but it should be done under some other department than 
the Indian Bureau. I don’t object to the Indian Bureau carrying 
out their responsibilities to Indians. I think they ought to do 3 

Sut even then there is a limit as to what should be done. 

I have noted that all along the line. People say, “This is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government.” 

Were these people living in North Dakota all this time you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Bere. They were there before I came there. 

Senator Warkrins. On identically the same land? 

Mr. Bere. So far as I know they were. That is through my ex- 
perience. I am not talking from history or anything like that. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, they were placed on this reserva- 
tion in 1882. 

Senator Warkins. Were they in the State of North Dakota? 

Senator Youn. They had been fur traders originally. Many of 
them came down from Canada, and they were, I understand, mixed up 
with the Chippewa Indians, the French Canadians, and so on. 

Senator Warxtins. The Chippewas are indigenous to North Dakota, 
aren’t they ? 

Senator Younc. Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Senator Warxkiys. Well, you have some over in Minnesota yet, 
L understand. 

Senator Youne. The chairman of the tribal council, I know, can 
answer that question much better than I can. 

Senator Warxkins. I suppose that is a matter of history, and he is 
a comparatively young man. Unless he has studied the history of 
his kind he might not know more than some of the rest of us. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Hart, here, chairman of the Indian Commis- 
sion of North Dakota, has made quite a study of this. 

Senator Warktns. We will find out from him. I am just trying 
to find out if these Indians were there before the white people came, 
and they took these lands they now have by choice. 

Senator Youne. That isn’t the case, Mr. Chairman. They were 
driven to that poor area in Rolette County. They originally came 
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from the richest part of the State, down in the Red River Valley 
in the northeast corner. 

Senator Watkins. Then we ought to give them back that part of 
it, hadn’t we? 

Senator Younc. They certainly were driven from some of the best 
land in America 

Senator Warkins. I have noted the statements in the press out in 
North Dakota that this land was stolen from them. And we have a 
rule in the United States that when you can find stolen property you 
can take it away from whoever has it, whether they had anything 
to do with stealing it or not. How would you feel about giving it 
back, the richest part of the State of North Dakota? 

Senator Youne. If we did that all over the United States, Mi 
Chairman, we might be ready to go. 

Senator Warkrns. It so happens that in Utah, the Indians got 
the richest part of the State. When the reservation was opened, the 
Indians took the first choice, and the Government helped them select 
it, and they got all the lands on the rivers, where it was easiest to put 
water on, and all that sort of thing. If we have a different situation 
in Dakota, that is what I want to find out. But you can see im 
mediately the impracticality of doing what morals would say ought 
to be done. 

If they were driven out of the richest part of the State and we 
are going to insist that that is stolen property, let’s go down the line 
and put it up to them. Put the whites down in that area and see how 
they would do for a while. 

Senator Youne. My mother went to Ottertail, Minn., in the early 
seventies. when the Indians were just being driven out. My father 
went to North Dakota in 1891, when the Indians were being driven 
out of there. I think I know something about how the Indians were 
driven out of their land and into the worst areas. They certainly 
haven’t been given the kind of treatment we would expect to receive 
ourselves. 

Senator Warktns. They haven’t. That is true, over the years. 
That is the history of this country. But, of course, we were following 
the line of conquest that all the nations of the world had in those days. 
And our standards were far better than anyone else’s, even though they 
are not good. But they were higher standards. Because what na 
tion has even done for its conquered people what the United States has 
done over the years? We pushed them around. We drove them 
here and there. There wasn’t the slightest doubt about it. But I 
don’t believe for a moment they were entitled to the whole of the 
United States, those 8 = estimated, that were here when the 
white people came to Americ: 

At the same time, we cea ‘remember that there i is some local re 
sponsibility for these people. When I say “local,” I don’t mean just 
for this county they were pushed into, but the whole State of North 
Dakota and all these other States where these Indians are, where the 
white people have taken the best lands and pushed the Indians off on 
some barren land that no one else would have. That is the reason 
they got it, I suppose, because no one else would have it. 

Senator Youne. I want to say again, Mr. Chairman, that you are one 
of the few in Congress who are really trying to do something about 
this Indian question. 
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Senator Warkins. And the result is that I get the Indians against 
me and the white people as well. 

Senator Young. They shouldn't be against you, and I don’t think 
they will be. 

Senator Warkins. I really would like to do something practical 
about this. 

Representative Berry. Should we put in the record, Senator, that 
not only has this been done in the past, but on one reservation not 
too far from where we are talking about today, we built a dam and took 
a lot more of this land, the best land in that reservation. 

Senator WaTkKrns. Are you referring to the Garrison Dam? 

Representative Berry. I] am referring to the Garrison Dam in North 
Dakota. We have a couple in South Dakota that are doing the same 
thing. 

Senator Warkrns. On that, I can say that after they got through 
valuing the property at the highest valuation that nearly any expert 
would put on it at all, we added a few millions on just for good meas- 
ure. I was chairman of the commission when that was handled, and 
we gave them, for what they had left of property, a fair price, I think, 
under all the circumstances. 

Senator Youne. I think that is right. 

Senator Warkins. And, in addition to that, the United States Gov 
ernment has created its Indian Claims Commission, permitting In 
dians to file their claims against the United States. And they can go 
back, even, and review things that have been settled years and years 
ago, generations ago. They are going back and opening all those up 
again. We hope someday to settle our obligations to the American 
Indians. We probably never can in the way of cash. But for the 
Indians that are left it wouldn’t be a tremendous problem if they 
didn’t have to take care of a lot of whites that were masquerading as 
Indians. That is one of our big problems in the United States. In 
reservation after reservation we find that there are only a handful of 
Indians who are actually Indians of the fullblood. We get down to 
the half, and from that point on we just get an increase of those who 
are much more white than they are Indian. I don’t think it is fair 
to saddle all those on to the Indian Bureau and say, “You have to 

take care of these, too,” just because Congress has never had the 
courage in the past to really define an Indian. I hope this time maybe 
we will act on the bill that is before us and define an “Indian. 

Senator Youna. I think that should be done, Mr. Chairman. 

And, too, I think you have to give recognition to a little oa ial 
problem here with respect to the Turtle Mountain Indians. I don’t 
quite understand the history of them myself, but these French Cana- 
dians that came down there were really classed as Indians. So you 
had that original mixture. Then you had the mixture of the Indians 
and the French Canadians. So it is hard to say that these Indians are 
just one-third Chippewa or one-half Chippewa, without taking into 
consideration that part of their blood, which is French Canadian. 

Senator Warkrins. I think it is like it is on most of these reserva- 
tions. If you hew to the line, an Indian couldn’t be an Indian unless 
he had at least half Indian blood in his veins. If we define that by 
laws as the dividing line between Indians and whites there would be 
x great decrease in the number of Indians on the rolls. 
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The Indians are pretty good-natured people, and they put people 
on the rolls because it was a nice thing to z They could go on adding 
and adding if it became very attractive and lucrative to become an 
Indian, a lot of white people could go on the rolls, if you don’t finally 
define an Indian. I point out that in the Flathead Reservation they 
now have 4,000 Indians, and if the property were divided they would 
have to cut that into 4,000 slices. They want to be generous, and they 
go on and on, and if we go on another 10 years they will probably be 
up to 9,000, and we will c ut the pie in 9,000 slices instead of 4,000 slices. 
The slices will be less than half of what they would be under the 
present circumstances if the pemeerss were divided among them. And 
as this expands, if it runs another 25 years or something” of that sort, 
you can see where we are at. 

Senator Youna. I think that is basic, in solving any problem, de- 
fining who is an Indian and who isn’t. 

Senator Warkrins. I think we are going to get to that. I just havea 
hunch we are. I am only the chairman of this subcommittee, but un- 
less some more of these Senators come around here and help out they 
are going to get a report that m: aybe the “Vy Won t like. 

I think we have treated the Indians abominably. But we have 
treated them better than most of the countries of the world have 
treated conquered peop sles. I do feel disturbed when I find you people 
coming in saying, “You have created a mess,” and then you still want 
the fellow that created the mess to fo on running things. 

The Menominees sued for $9 million, as I remember, because we had 
mismanaged their estate as their guardian. They got the judgment. 
And they are insisting on us continuing as we have in the past. They 
want us to go on another 10 years, probably so that we can make 
some more mistakes and pay some more damages. After all, the 
American people have a few rights. It seems to me that anything, 
almost, is worth trying, over what we have, if we actually did create 
a mess in North Dakota. I will admit it is bad, and I think the 
committee wants to do something about it and the Congress wants to 
do something about it. 

Well, that is enough for the lecture. 

Senator Youne. Here are some pictures taken on the reservation 
that the committee might be interested in looking at. 

Senator Watkins. We will be happy to look at them—or we won’t 

happy to look at them, but we will be willing to do so. 

Mr. Bera. A while back you asked the commissioners what created 
the situation of the Indians and how you had so many on the rolls. | 
believe that was created by an act of Congress in 1940 or 1941; that is 
what created the rolls we had on our reservations. 

Senator Warkins. Did the Congress actually create the rolls, or did 
they authorize the Indians to go ahead and fix up the rolls? 

Mr. Bere. I am not qu: alified as an attorne y to answer that question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkins. I see. Well, we will get to that. Whatever it 
shows, we will have to take the responsibility. 

Mr. Bera. I have a few remarks to make on this statement here. 
There were some questions asked yesterday, and there was a question 
of $40 million owed that was supposed to have been in a letter. I 
am not questioning the $40 million or the letter it was in, but the way 
in which the letter was written was that I received a letter from Mr. 
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Cooper, I believe, and he asked me to advise him as to what idea the 
board of commissioners had relative to this proposed House Resolu- 
tion 108. And at the time I wrote it, I mentioned the $40 million to 
give him our idea of what it would actually cost to straighten up the 
thing if it were handled correctly. Because in that proposed Ineasure, 
there was a mention of $425,000 for rehabilitation and relocation. And 
the $40 million was a nearer estimate than the $425,000. It was purely 
an estimate on our part, and he either misunderstood what I meant, 
or I probably didn’t word it suitably. But as clerk of the county 
board—at that meeting there were present members of our State 
officials and the Governor and Mr. Hart, and other people. I can’t 
express their opinions. I don’t want it understood that the intent of 
that letter was to say that we proposed accepting the $40 million, or 
any certain amount. That was just a figure. I figured it would take 
a period of 40 years, at the rate of a million dollars a year, to really doa 
rehabilitating and relocation job. And possibly I may have : said, “re- 
habilitate,” and when I say “rehabilitate,”I mean relocate people with 
your rehabilitation program. Because they would have to be moved to 
another location. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, you feel they would have to be 
moved from these counties they are now in? 

Mr. Bera. There is no possible chance to rehabilitate people on 

ground that is under conditions where no one could make a living. 

Senator Warkins. They can’t do it there; that is your judgment ! 

Mr. Bere. No; they can’t. 

Senator Warktns. So one of the purposes of this bill, to get — 
on their own, could be accomplished only through the relocation of : 
large part of them ? 

Mr. Bere. Proper adjustments in comparison ; yes 

Senator Warkins. Well, of course, the relocation includes, as the 
bill indicates, something done to help them be self-supporting, to train 
them to help themselves. 

And the Indians, you will notice, objected to that. They said, 
“This isn’t the time to relocate us.” About the only answer left is 
to vote them a dole. 

Mr. Bere. I don’t theink the Indians meant that precisely in that 
manner, but if | were there, | would probably express the same opin- 
ion. When we talked this measure over, and we were asked to come 
down here, and I was coming down, we were under the impression 
that the only thing we could do was come down and oppose it, or we 
got the whole thing dumped in our lap, and the Indians had the same 
impression. 

Senator Warkrns. I note it has been said that they haven’t been 
consulted. Now, where do we consult them, and who has the au- 
thority to consult? If this isn’t a consultation we are holding here 
now, I don’t know what it means. 

Mr. Bere. I believe that, and I appreciate it. 

Senator Warxkrns. The Indian Bureau didn’t have a chance to go 
out and do much consulting prior to the passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 108, and I haven't the authority to, and if I did they 
would come in and testify immediately that I had committed the 
United States to that program. I know what. has happened in the 
past. So the only place really we have the authority to consult is 
right here in these hearings. 

14734—54—pt. 127 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I say that this is one of the 
best meetings that has ever been held on the Indian question for North 
Dakota, and I think we are accomplishing a whole lot in getting 
the information to this committee, to the Congress, and to the public. 

I wish I could stay longer, but we are taking final action this morn- 
ing in the Senate Agriculture Committee on the new wool support 
bill. 

Senator Warxkrns. You may proceed, Mr. Berg. 

Mr. Bere. I have a few other remarks to make. 

First, I want to clarify my position. I don’t pretend to be an ex- 
pert or an authority on any tax matters or welfare situations. All 
I do know I have learned from experience. I grew up on a farm in 
the area, in Rolette County, have been in business, and am at present 
county auditor. Most of my training has been through practical 
experience. But yesterday the question was asked one of our com- 
missioners, whether the State or county received any proceeds to help 
their administration from the sales tax of North Dakota. Our com- 
missioner didn’t clarify that. I wish to state that we do not receive 
any moneys for general county purposes from the sales tax of North 
Dakota. ‘The only place in our area or in the State, you might say, 
that that sales tax money is used, that we would administerd in our 
county, is the State’s share of the welfare program. The sales tax 
goes to that. But that doesn’t affect us; only in the amount that 
the State pays for us. The State pays about three-fifths of our cost, 
because we are unable to pay it, as I stated here in my statement, 
they paid $38,000 last year of our $58,000. 

Senator Watkins. Last year, according to the Indian Bureau offi- 
cials, the Federal Government spent around $800,000 for Indian serv- 
ices and Indian relief on this reservation. What, if any, benefit does 
the local community get from the expenditure of that much money in 
that area, outside of the Indians themselves? 

Mr. Bere. Are you speaking of the taxpayers, or are you speaking 
of the business people ? 

Senator Warxins. The business people. They are taxpayers, I 
assume ¢ 

Mr. Bere. There are a lot of people that pay taxes that aren’t in 
business. But the business people, of course, do derive a benefit from 
the business. It is done through the spending of the Government 
money. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Warxrins. And they are able to build up bigger inven- 
tories, which are taxed. They pay more taxes by reason “of the fact 
that the Indian Bureau is spending around $800,000 in that area. 
Isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Bera. That is true, possibly, to a certain extent. 

Senator Warkrtns. They have bigger buildings. They are taxed on 
their property there, aren’t they, their buildings? 

Mr. Bere. Yes, that is true enough. 

Senator Warxkrins. And in other words, the whole community is 
benefited by having the Indian Bureau expenditures in that area, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Bere. Well, of course, there is no one that can question that. 
Any dollar spent in the community has some effect on that community 
as to its business and its property. 
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Senator Watkins. What is your biggest payroll in that area? 

Mr. Bera. You mean from any source? 

Senator Warxrns. From any source. 

Mr. Bera. Well, I have never seen the payrolls, but we do have a 
State institution there, the State tuberculosis hospital, that 1 believe 
would compare with the payroll of the agency. But it wouldn’t com- 
pare with the expenditures of the agency. 

Senator Warxtns. Well, of course, the expenditures from the 
agency go into the matter of relief, direct relief ? 

“Mr. Bera. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you have any industry in that area? 

Mr. Bere. We have the jewel bearing plant that has just started, a 
small plant. At present they do employ possibly 80 people, and before 
the 1954 year is out they expect to employ 50 or 60 more. I don’t 
know precisely how many, but it will be 50 or 60. 

Senator Warkrns. You don’t have any industry except this one 
that you have just mentioned / 

Mr. Bera. That is the only industry we have, outside of farming 
and cattle raising. 

Senator Watkins. How do your farmers do, generally speaking ? 

Mr. Bere. How do the farmers get along? 

Senator Warkins. Yes, what is the state of their prosperity or lack 
of it? 

Mr. Bera. Well, the price-support system, I suppose, is helping 
them. 

Senator Warkins. Well, are they making money on their farms, or 
are they barely able to get mane 

Mr. Bere. Well, of course, if it comes to that, we have some that 
make money and some that don’t. 

Senator Warkins. Well, you have that even in Washington. 

Mr. Bera. So that is quite a hard question to answer directly. 

Senator WATKINs. On the whole, is agriculture a going concern 
there, and prosperous ? 

Mr. Bere. Yes; it is what you would call a going concern and 
prosperous. 

Senator Warkrins. What are the principal crops that you grow? 

Mr. Bera. Well, the principal grain crop, of course, is durum 
wheat, and there are quite a few cattle raised. 

Senator Warkrys. Is there considerable grazing land there? 

Mr. Bera. Well, in certain areas of the county that is all there is, 
grazing land. Some of it isn’t even good grazing, but they do raise 
cattle on it, feed them, cut their hay, and prepare feed for them. 

Senator Warkins. What about the people who have leased the 
Indian allotments, who are not on the reservation? Are they pros- 
perous, for the most part? 

Mr. Bera. I don’t know of any allotments in the county that white 
people have leased. 

Senator Warkrns. I understood there were quite a large number 
of allotments that are outside of the reservation. Aren’t some of 
them in North Dakota? 

Mr. Bere. Not in our county. Not too many; no. There are a 
few pieces of land, but that is trust land. I don’t think it is allotment 
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land. Some of it has been purchased with trust funds. But I think 
in most cases those tribal lands they farm themselves. 

Senator Warkrns. They do on the reservation. But we were led 
to believe yesterday from the testimony that most of the Indian land 
that is not on the reservation, that has been allotted to individuals, 
is now leased to white farmers. 

Mr. Bere. The big portion of that is outside of Rolette County, 
Senator. There are very few acres of that outside. 

Senator Warkins. I am advised that some of that would be 
Montana. 

Mr. Bera. Yes; Montana or South Dakota. I don’t know just 
where it would be at. 

Senator Warktns. We would like a picture of the economic situa- 
tion in Rolette County, because you are telling us you are not able 
to do this, and we would like to have some facts. “If we decide to 
go along and follow your ideas, we would like to have some facts 
to back it up. We would like to know what the general situation is 
there from an economic point of view. If you can help us on that, 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Bere. I am trying to do the best I can. 

Senator Warkins. We want to direct your attention to that field. 
We are interested in that. 

Mr. Bera. Yesterday also the question of general welfare came 
up. As we understand it, the agency over there granted some $80,000 
direct relief, or, as we call it, general welfare or general assistance. 
The general assistance, under the regulations, as set up for Rolette 
County—I don’t know whether . is applicable for all the State—is 
paid wholly, a hundred percent, by the county. So if that were to 
apply, and the present reservation were to be abolished, and we had 
to assume their general assistance program, it would automatically 
stick that $80,000 on the taxpayers of Rolette County. 

Senator Warkins. Suppose we did this: Suppose we moved off 
and relocated all of the Indians that couldn’t be sustained on the 
reservation by its economy, and left only Indians on the reservation 
that could be sustained. That would materially alter the situation? 

Mr. Bere. Oh, yes. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Warkrins. And you know, from what has been said here 
now, that it has been indicated by the committee that the relocation 
program would probably have to be rather extensive. You would 
have to take off a good many thousands of these Indians in order to 
get the reservation to the point where it could sustain the rest of them. 

That wouldn’t be any insurmountable problem, if they were cut in 
half, say ? 

Mr. Bere. Well, of course, there would have to be more than half 
of them removed before they could even get along there the way it is. 

Senator Watkins. That is your judgment ? 

Mr. Bere. That is my judgment. 

Senator Warkins. Well, we may go further than that. 

Whatever number ought to be relocated. We ought to assume they 
will be relocated, if the bill passed. 

Mr. Bera. If there were sufficient numbers relocated, so that the 
Indian on the reservation would be self-sustaining, he wouldn’t be 
any more of a problem than the whites that are off the reservation at 
present. 
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Senator Warkins. Well, there wouldn't be any reason why the 
community and the county there couldn’t take over the problem just 
like it does for their other citizens. Remember, these are all citizens. 

Mr. Bera. I don’t think there is anyone there that questions that. 

Senator Warkins. And if the property has been on the payroll, 
whether they are poor or rich, you would have to take them the same 
as anyone else. You couldn’t deny them, really. 

Mr. Bere. I realize that. But we would hate to have 4 or 5 thou- 
sand paupers dumped in our lap. 

Senator Warkrns. Most any community would. Thatistrue. But 
1 think you may safely say that that was not the intention of this bill, 
and I think it is a misinterpretation of it to say that that was the 
intention. 

Mr. Bere. We were worried about that angle of it, the people in the 
area 

Senator Warkrins. It reminds me of the old man that had a card 
before him on his desk, “I am an old man, and I have had many 
troubles, and most of them never happened.” 

I think you would have the right to assume the worst, and come in 
and make a fight on that basis. But, after all, you have some respon- 
sibility here. They are your neighbors, and they are full-fledged 
citizens of the State of North Dakota. The only thing they don’t 
have is the right to manage their own property and dispose of it, buy 
and sell. That is the only thing about that they don’t hi ave left. 

Mr. Bere. You might have arrived at that opinion from all these 
statements that have been made. There haven't been any suggestions 
for remedies. We have been in opposition to it, because we have 
understood that the only thing we could do was oppose this bill. 
There is no doubt that if we had had a different impression, we might 
have come down here with suggestions for administration or changes 
from people who are living in that area, and a good many of them, 
I believe, could make very good suggestions. 

Senator Warkins. That is exac tly what we want, and before you 
leave, we hope you will come up with something. You may have 
been thinking about this allotment question. You have been living 
next door to these people, have far more experience with them than 
we do. And what we want is a solution. We don’t want a number 
of people dumped on the United States Government, either. We are 
willing to take those that belong to us, but not a lot of those that 
should be in another category. 

Mr. Bere. Of course, the county up there feels that they don’t 
wish to assume any financial obligations, whether they are all Indian 
or 25 percent Indian or what they are, because we have got our nose 
to the grindstone right now. 

Senator Warkrns. And I can understand that. 

Mr. Bere. We are unable to assume it. That is all. It isn’t a 
question that we wish to. It can be deficit financing. 

Senator WATKINS. Supp se, before you folks leave here, you county 
commissioners, you go into executive session with this committee and 
see if you can’t come up with some answers as to how to relocate these 
people and what to do about it. 

Mr. Bera. I think most of the boys would be willing to do that. 

Senator Watkins. We will put you on as a dollar-a-year man to 
help us out on this problem. 
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Mr. Bere. Another question that came up yesterday, which isn’t 
in here, is law enforcement. Our State’s attorney and sheriff do 
have a law-enforcement problem. It is peculiar. The Indian Bu- 
reau, as you know, does administer the laws and penalties against 
the people for the 12 major crimes that happen between Indians on 
the reservation. We have some that happen off, there. And by 
special legislation, the State of North Dakota has been reimbursing 
the county for the actual expense involved with Indians off the res- 
ervation. That has amounted to roughly $200 per month, this last 
year, 1953, the last calendar year. But that does not include any 
of the sheriff’s salary or the deputies’ salaries or anything. It is 
just actual cost of mileage and the board and room of the prisoners 
and the things connected directly with the cases. And this has 
mounted to that amount. That would be ea 30 percent of the 
sheriff's budget. And when I say 30 percent, $200 a month, I am 
speaking of approximate figures. I am not trying to give you precise 
amounts. 

Grazing was discussed. To give you an idea what the land is 
worth on the reservation, in 1946, before I was an official, I bought 
two 80-tracts and one 45-acre tract right in the Indian area 

Senator Watkins. Was that in the reservation ? 

Mr. Bere. It was right in the area. You might say it was on the 
reservation. It had belonged to private owners and had been lost 
through taxes. And right there to the west in that same territory, I 
bought another quarter and an 80. On the reservation, I gave $75 
for 45 acres and $150 for each of the other 80’s. West of there I 
gave $150 for one 80 and $500 for the quarter. That gives you an 
idea of the value of the land in c omparison to the others. 

Representative Berry. What year was that? 

Mr. Brera. 1946, sir. 

I worked with Mr. Hendricks when he arrived at a valuation for 
this land. And in my opinion we weren’t making conservative esti- 
mates as to the valuation of any of that land, because it was valued 
higher than the land we were selling for, and I don’t think we can 
ralue the land for assessments any higher than what it will bring 
on the market. 

Senator Warxtns. What is your basis for valuation for tax pur- 
poses ¢ 

Mr. Berc. Approximately $10 an acre is what we use for valuations. 

Senator Watkins. But what is the basic principle? Is it a cash 
market value, or a percentage of the market value? 

Mr. Bere. Well, for this land, we used the surrounding area that 
wis paying taxes, and valued it on the same basis as that that was 
adjoining. 

Senator Warxrys. But what is the law in North Dakota with 
respect to the valuation of land for tax purposes? 

Mr. Bere. Our State law says that stuff shall be valued at the price 
at which one will sell and another will buy. 

Senator Warxrns. That is the fair market value. 

Mr. Bere. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. And do you actually enforce it there? 

Mr. Bere. We go by those bases, but then, of course, it is a hard 
proposition to actually go out and value property on such a basis, to 
go to individuals and get the valuations, But our State board of 
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equalization does level off these prices. If we have our prices too high, 
they lower them, so that the valuation of the State is practically in 
accordance with the value of that land in whatever area it may be. 

Senator Warkins. I know what your law says. In some States 
they have laws that say substanti: lly the same thing as you have just 
quoted. But the actual practice is probably to take 25 percent of that, 
not more than 50 percent, and as low as 25 percent of the cash market 
value, the reasonable market value. 

Mr. Bere. Well, as an ex: umple, I owned some farmland in Russell 
Township for which I paid $20 an acre. That would make $3,200 a 
quarter. And it is assessed at $2,340, on the same basis of valuation 
as the rest of the county. 

Senator Watkins. Well, you go a little further in the direction of 
enforcing it. 

Mr. Bere. So I think we have a fair valuation on it. 

Now, we have one of those pictured over there. You see an Indian 
lady with a child in her arms. That is a proposition that comes up 
over there. She is a Canadian Indian that came down and is living 
there. We haven’t any method of asking her to leave, and she is 
eating and has been living there for some time. And I believe our 
welfare director can explain that situation much better than I can, 
because it is in his category. But I just wanted to call it to your 
attention. 

Senator Warktins. Did she get a visa to come over here as an 
immigrant ¢ 

Mr. Bere. The Indians don’t need them. They go back and forth. 

Senator Watkins. They never enforce the immigration laws with 
respect to Indians? 

Mr. Bere. I don’t think they are supposed to. That is what I 
understand. 

Senator Watkins. I am on the Immigration Committee. I will 
learn some new immigration law here today, if they let the Indians 
come and go as they please. 

Mr. Bere. I believe that is all I can think of at this time. 

The only thing was on this matter of relocation. I have no pre- 
pared statement on that, but I have given it some thought. 

I have grown up in Rolette County in very close connection with 
the Indian people who live there. And if it comes to a relocation pro- 
gram, I think especial attention should be given to keeping them in 
family groups. 

Some people don’t agree with me on it, but the Indian people have 
very strong family ties, and I don’t think they should be broken too 
rapidly and abruptly. Because their ties are stronger than ours, 
their family ties. It seems to be a custom. They all have it. If you 
talk to one of them, he can tell you how many second cousins he has 
and how many great uncles. You can tell that family ties mean 
something to them. But when we get to second cousins, we hardly 
think they are related to us any more. However, the Indian goes back 
as far as he can remember to his cousins and uncles and relatives. 

Representative Berry. In that relation, where these people have 
relocated, where they are earning a substantial livelihood, do you 
know of any instances where they in turn help their relatives on the 
reservation? Do they contribute anything to their relatives’ welfare 
on the reservation ? 
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Mr. Bere. I couldn’t answer as to that. 

Representative Berry. Is there a feeling of responsibility on the 
part of those who have been relocated or who are making a living 
with regard to their parents, for instance, or their brothers and sis- 
ters who are living on the reservation? Do you know anything about 
that ? 

Mr. Bere. Well, I believe that, knowing the Indian, he would feel 
some responsibility. But I don’t think I am qualified to make a state 
ment as to that. It doesn’t come in my line of work. 

Representative Berry. Along just a little bit different line of 
thought, in this program of relocation, a good share of those relocated 
will be taken out of the State of North Dakota, won't they ? 

Mr. Bere. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How would the State of North Dakota feel 
toward the loss of three or four thousand of their population ? 

Mr. Bera. I don’t think that would make any difference. 

We have people moving out of the State year by year. Our popula- 
tion is decreasing all over the entire State, and I don’t hear any com- 
plaints about it. So I don’t know why there should be complaint 
about these people moving. 

Senator Warkins. The chamber of commerce hasn’t registered any 
protest yet ¢ 

Mr. Bera. No, they haven't. 

Representative Berry. You don’t think they would register any pro- 
test if the Federal Government started to relocate these people outside 
of the State? 

Mr. Bere. No, I don’t believe so. I believe that they would try to 
help, to see that they are properly relocated. 

Senator Warkins. I think at this point we should say to the Indian 

sureau officials who are here that we would like some information 
on how the tribal roll was made up for this tribe, the last time it was 
compiled, and what evidence was required before an Indian or a person 
claiming to be xn Indian could be placed on the rolls. I would like 
to have that somewhere during this hearing, if you can get it together, 
Mr. Lee. 

(In response to the information requested, the following was fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Indian Affairs :) 


TuRTLE MOUNTAIN CENSUS 


The act of July 13, 1892 (27 Stat. 120), authorized the President to appoint a 
commission of three to negotiate with the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas 
for the cession and relinquishment of title to any and all lands which they claim 
in North Dakota. It also required that the said commission “report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the number of the said Chippewa Indians and the number 
of mixed bloods, if any, who are entitled to consideration by the United States.” 

The report of the commission, dated October 1, 1892, contains a census of the 
Indians and lists 288 fullbloods, 1,114 mixed bloods on the reserve (degree of 
Indian blood not shown), and 362 mixed bloods residing in the vicinity of the 
reservation. 

The act of May 24, 1940 (54 Stat. 219), authorized the purchase of land 
adjacent to the Turtle Mountain Reservation and the preparation of a roll of the 
Turtle Mountain Indians. The act set forth those whose names were to be 
placed on the roll as follows: 

“for the purpose of this Act, the Indians of the Turtle Mountain Reservation shall 
include the following: (1) All Indians carried on the official census of the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation as of the date of this Act; (2) all unenrolled Indians 
who were members of the band or bands which constituted the Turtle Mountain 
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Tribe prior to October 8, 1904, but who failed to apply for enrollment on the roll 
closed on that date, and their descendants of one-half or more Indian blood. The 
roll of Turtle Mountain Indians as defined in this Act shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and shall be kept current by striking 
the names of deceased persons and adding the names of Indians of one-fourth or 
more Indian blood who are descendants of persons enrolled on said roll: Pro- 
vided, That Turtle Mountain Indians domiciled in Canada shall not be included.” 

The roll “closed” on October 8, 1904, is the so-called MeCumber roll. Me- 
Cumber was the chairman of the commission appointed under the act of July 13, 
1892, and the breakdown of that roll is given in paragraph 2, above. 

John H. Holst, an employee of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior to make the roll under the 1940 act, and instruc- 
tions governing his assignment are set forth in letters of August 12 and 
October 4, 1940. <A letter from Mr. Helst to the Bureau, dated September 13, 
1940, contains the statement : 

“T have examined the present census roll of the Turtle Mountain Agency and 
find the following: 

“There are 6.907 names on the rolls. Of this number about 175 are full- 
bloods: about 5,930 are half-bloods: about 760 are quarter-bloods; while there 
are a Scattered few of other degrees of blood.” 

During the course of Mr. Holst’s assignment, he prepared a report of progress, 
in which he discussed the subject of “blood quantum” of the Turtle Mountain 
Chippewas, and says: 

“But the processes continuing through many generations found the Chippewas 
of 1800 more French than Indian At that time it was reported that great 
numbers of Chippewas, Indians and ‘half-breeds’, were in the Red River Valley 
in North Dakota and in the Turtle Mountains to the west. Mostly, they spoke 
French and preferred to be called ‘breeds’ rather than Indians. This proference 
continues to the present day. ‘This is the only Indian country where the term 
‘half-breed’ is considered an honorable distinction. Since no record was kept 
of the degree of Indian blood possessed by a Chippewa, the custom long ago 
obtained of calling all mixed bloods ‘half-breeds.’ This term no longer indicates 
the degree of Indian blood possessed.” 

In the final report of Mr. Holst (dated December 8, 1941), in submitting the 
roll, he says concerning the degree of blood: 

“The census roll for 1940 was then carefully canvassed as to blood quantum 
of individuals and apparent errors were corrected. It was found that a vast 
majority on that roll were recorded as half-bloods It was not possible to go 
back of the records to determine more accurately the degree of Indian blood, 
since for three generations mixed bloods have been called half-bloods and so 
recorded whenever occasion required the recording of the degree of Indian 
blood. No blood roll of Turtle Mountain Chippewas has ever been made and 
since the admixture of Indian and white blood has been going on for 10 genera- 
tions and mixed bloods have for several generations been considered as half- 
bloods, for convenience, it must appear that degree of Indian blood among Turtle 
Mountain Chippewas is very uncertain despite the showing of present records. 
We must conclude, however, that in very few cases is the degree of Indian blood 
higher than that recorded on census rolls.” 

Under date of March 15, 1943, the Department approved the roll submitted 
by Holst, which shows the degree of Indian blood of each person thereon 

Since the preparation of the several rolls, including the census rolls, was 
done in the field with no review of the census rolls, and in the light of the 
explanation as given by Mr. Holst, there is nothing we can add to the state- 
ments contained herein. We certainly must agree that the population break- 
down by degree of Indian blood is open to question, and can hardly be sustained 

Representative Berry. Some questions were asked yesterday after- 
noon of the county commissioners, that they referred to you, I think, 
for answering. 

One of them was with regard to law enforcement. Can you tell 
me, when there is difficulty on the reservation, does the sheriff or one 
of his deputies go out to enforce the law on the reservation itself? 

Mr. Bera. No, because they have no jurisdiction out there. They 
have no more authority than any other individual. 

Representative Berry. And no attempt is made on the part of the 
sheriff to quell disturbances and such; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Bere. Not if the disturbance is between two Indians on the 
Indian reservation. 

I would say no, I don’t believe so. But, however, he does go out 
there with their police and their marshal and assist them in doing law 
enforcement. When they ask him, he is always willing to help. 

Representative Berry. In that event, the county pays his mileage— 
per diem and mileage ? 

Mr. Bera. Oh, yes. 

Representative Berry. And there is no reimbursement from the 
Federal Government on any expenditure such as that, is there ? 

Mr. Bere. No; not so far as I have been able to find out. The only 
thing is that we get a reimbursement from the State of some of that 
actual cost. 

Representative Berry. That is on the distressed basis, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bere. No. In law enforcement, as I think I mentioned a little 
while back, the State of North Dakota has passed a special dispensa- 
tion or law—lI don’t know just what it is. But we do keep track of 
all the expenses incurred involving Indians which are not an obliga- 
tion of the county or on which the Federal Government do not accept 
responsibility, and we send those actual expense statements to the 
State, and they, through approval of the attorney general, reimburse 
us those costs, which are approximately, as I stated, $200 a month. 
That is what it has been running. 

Representative Berry. You indicated that your county is what we 
call down here deficit financing. You are going in the hole approxi- 
mately $5,000 a year. What is the bonded indebtedness of the county ¢ 

Mr. Bera. We were bonded—I have forgotten the date of the bond- 
ing, but we retired those bonds because we could add those in addi- 
tion to this levy. As you know, bond retirement can be over and 
above these levies, and we have paid them off. 

Representative Berry. You mean with your 1-mill emergency ? 

Mr. Berc. No: sinking and interest levy. When we bond, we have a 
sinking and interest levy, which we can use for sinking and interest 
or bond retirement only. 

Representative Berry. That is in addition to the 18 mills plus 1 mill 
for emergency ? 

Mr. Bere. Yes. Our sinking and interest or bonded indebtedness 
can be retired from that. At present we have retired our bonds. The 
way we have been operating is that we sell certificates of indebtedness. 

Representative Berry. To the Bank of North Dakota? 

Mr. Bere. To the Bank of North Dakota. I don’t know if you are 
familiar with those. It is a first-mortgage loan on your uncollected 
taxes. Each year we keep drafting back, and we have to sell those 
earlier. Last year I had to sell them in June, before our new budgets 
and levies were made up. This year, if we run out sooner than that, 
we will have to waive a payday or something in order to get by. We 
cannot issue warrants without funds unless we get a deficiency permis- 
sion. We can’t issue warrants without funds, 

Representative Berry. Has the county constructed any roads 
any kind on the reservation itself? 

Mr. Bera. Roads on the reservation? Not directly on the reserva- 
tion itself, but near some of this land that has been purchased outside 
the reservation. Mr. Jolly, who is one of our county commissioners 
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and a member of the tribal council, has at different times constructed 
some road adjacent to this tribal property. Not too much of it. I 
don’t mean to say that he has been wasting his money or anything 
like that. 

Representative Berry. Can you give me approximately the popu- 
lation of your county ? 

Mr. Bere. It is a trifle over 11,000. It is 11,100, and a few odd. 

Representative Berry. And what percentage of that is Indian? 

Mr. Bere. Forty percent. That is residing Indians. The 40 per- 
cent are those that are residents of the county and are living there on 
the reservation and in the adjacent territory. There are four-thou- 
sand-four-hundred-and-some odd of them. 

Representative Berry. There is a city or town located in the reserva- 
tion area, is there not ? 

Mr. Bere. Belcourt; yes. 

Representative Berry. And is that an open area? Is it an incorpo- 
rated city ¢ 

Mr. Brera. No; it is not incorporated. 

Representative Berry. Is that deeded property ? 

Mr. Bera. There are some tracts in there that belong to individuals, 
but most of it is comprised of Government builk lings, administrative 
buildings, residences, hospitals, homes for employees, and one thing 
and another. 

Representative Berry. That is the agency headquarters, in other 
words ¢ 

Mr. Bera. Yes. But, however, there is a tract in the ‘re where a good 
many of the Indians own small tracts of an acre, or 2 or 3 acres. We 
have one 80 that is divided into approximately 115 or 190 tracts, and 
the biggest portion of that is in private ownership by the Indians 
themselves. 

Representative Berry. And are these trading posts or business 
places located on that deeded land, or not? 

Mr. Bere. Well, some of those trading posts are on trust land, and 
some are on deeded land. I mean are on tax-exempt land. I don’t 
know if it is trust or not. I am not too familiar with that. But I 
know it is not taxable. 

Representative Berry. And where the trading post is located on 
tax-exempt land, the building is considered personal property and 
assessed as personal property. Is that correct, or not ? 

Mr. Bere. It is not. 

a epmapentaiyn Berry. The fixtures and stock—are they assessed ? 

Mr. Bere. Yes. An assessment is made against those. 

Representative Berry. Actually, in most of those trading posts, 
the stock that is assessed doesn’t amount to too much, does it ? 

Mr. Bere. No. 

Representative Berry. Most of it is groceries that turn over rapidly, 
and inexpensive clothing, where the turnover is rapid? Is that not 
true? And actually the stock that is assessed doesn’t amount to too 
much, does it ? 

Mr. Bere. No; it is a small assessable valuation. 

Representative Berry. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Bere. You asked about those buildings. Those buildings and 
the lot they set on as a rule belong toa member of the tribe under the 
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tax-exempt status. And regardless of how much property they have, 
if they wish to remain that way they have the privilege. And they 
are not required to pay taxes. They cannot even be forced to pay 
taxes. 

Representative Berry. The reason I brought that out: On most of 
our reservations, most of the traders on the buildings, but they are 
located on either tribal property or Government property. And they 
are assessed, considered and assessed, as personal property. x hey did 
not become a part of the land. 

Mr. Bere. In this case here, those people that run those businesses 
are members of the tribe in practically all cases. So that the only 
thing we can assess is their actual personal property which they have 
purchased by profits derived by their own means. That is the only 
grounds we have for taxing it. 

Representative Berry. Do they pay a State income tax ? 

Mr. Bere. I imagine they would. I don’t think they exempt that 
any more than their Federal income tax. 

Representative Berry. Is there a poll tax in North Dakota? 

Mr. Bere. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do they pay that ? 

Mr. Bere. They pay it if it is collectible. But we don’t have a poll 
tax. We have a school poll. And we cannot stop a man from exer- 
cising his franchise due to nonpayment of school poll. That is just 
the same as any personal property tax. 

Representative Berry. But they collect the sales tax the same as any 
other reservations ? 

Mr. Bere. I believe they do. Yes. The sales tax doesn’t come in 
my terr itor Vy. 

Representative Berry. I believe that is all, Mr. Berg. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bere. Thank you. 

Representative Berry. Mr. Jorgensen ? 

Will you state your full name? 


STATEMENT OF GARNANN JORGENSEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE ROLETTE COUNTY, N. DAK., WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. JorGensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Garnann Jorgensen, executive secretary of the Rolette County 
Welfare Board. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding yesterday in regard to 
the welfare setup in our State. I would like to attempt to clarify it. 

Basically, according to the law of North Dakota, the township is 
responsible for indigent people. 

Representative Berry. What is? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Basically, according to our poor law of North Da- 
kota, the townships are responsible for the care of indigents. How- 
ever, if the township is not able to take care of it, then it reverts to the 
county. 

But in 1936, in December I believe, the social-security program came 
into effect, and the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota was created, 
with the local subdivisions called county welfare boards, starting in 
with the old-age program, following along with the aid-to-dependent- 
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children program and aid to the blind and also aid to totally and per- 
manently disabled people. 

At the present time, I would like to give you some figures to try to 
bring out the tremendous relief load or assistance load in our county. 

Representative Berry. Now, just a minute. Do you handle the 
social security ? 

Mr. JorGensen. I am the executive secretary of the local welfare 
board, sir, which means I handle the old-age-assistance programs of 
the county, ADC programs, general-assistancee programs, oo. 
children’s ain child-welfare program, and aid-to-the-blind 
program. 

Representative Berry. Are you employed by the State, or are you 
employed by the county, then. 

Mr. Jorgensen. I am employed by the county, under State super- 
vision. The State public welfare board supervises the activities of 
the counties. I am responsible to a five-member board in my county, 
consisting of one county commissioner. It varies from county to 
county. There can be a maximum of 9 local members on the board, 
7,or 5. Not more than two can be county commissioners. 

Representative Berry. In your State, then, you have no social-secu- 
rity board, as such, who h: indle only the social-security program ? 

Mr. Jorcensen. That is right. We don’t. We have « ‘ounty welfare 
boards. 

Representative Berry. And you handle everything, including child 
welfare and all of this other stuff ? 

Mr. JorGENSEN. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1953 the old-age assistance for the whites was a total of $54,- 
175.81. For the Indians, during that same period, in the county, the 
total was $110,143.10. Or, breaking it down further, $24.95 per 
capita per Indian, compared to $8.13 per capita per white. 

Or, breaking it down further, 3.06 times greater than the whites. 

On the aid to dependent children—— 

Representative Berry. Did I understand you that that is social 
security ¢ 

Mr. JORGENSEN. That is social security. That is old-age assistance 
under social security. 

Representative Berry. And ADC? 

Mr. JorGEeNSEN. I haven’t started on the other figures, sir. 

On ADC, the total was, for white $23,949.26, and for Indians $144,- 
428. Breaking it down further, there would be a per capita payment 
for Indians of $32.71, compared to whites, the amount of $3.57, or 
9.16 times greater for the Indians than the whites. 

On the aid to permanently and totally disabled for the year 1953, 
the total gs ince for the whites was $11,697.87 and for the Indians 


$27,881: or, breaking it down Jars that would be $6.31 per capita 
per ea? compared to $1.7 » per capita per white, or 3.61 times 
greater, 


Our aid-to-the-blind program, in which the Federal Government 
does not participate by 

Represent itive Berry. The Federal Government does not partici- 
pate in your aid-to-the-blind program ¢ 

Mr. Jorgensen. That is right, sir. I will check it. 

Representative Berry. If it is handled under social security, they 
do. 
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Mr. Jorgensen. I am wrong there. I stand corrected on that. The 
total amount of aid to the blind was, in Rolette County, $10,939.81. 
And that was all for Indians, as we have no blind whites in our county. 
Or a total of $2.48 per capita. 

Our foster-home care for whites amounted to $1,875, for Indians 
$6,097, or a per capita payment for Indians of $1.38, compared to 28 
cents for the whites, or 4.92 times greater for the Indian than for the 
white. 

We also handle general assistance, which is exclusively paid by 
county funds. It comes out of personal prope rty taxes. 

Representative Berry. Personal property 

Mr. Jorgensen. That is right, sir. 

Representative Berry. All property ? 

Mr. JorGenseN. All property—personal property and real estate 
property. 

Our total amount of general assistance for the whites in 1953 
amounted to $2,019.48, or a per capita payment of 30 cents per person. 

According to the statistics I received from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, their expenditure in 1953 was $17,917. 

Representative Berry. Now, wait a minute. None of that came 
from the county, though? 

Mr. JorGensen. No, sir. 

Or a per capita payment of $16.53 per person. Or 55.43 times 
greater for the Indians than it would be for the whites. 

I brought these figures to your attention to show you what the con- 
ditions are in our county, comparing the whites with the Indians. 

Representative Berry. Now, in your State, what is the Federal con- 
tribution on all of this social-security program? What percent? 

Mr. JorGensen. Well, it is difficult to give you the exact figures, 
but we roughly use these figures: That it is 50 percent Federal, ap- 
proximately 35 percent State, and 15 percent county. 

Now, in our case the State is paying the county’s share. 

Representative Berry. So far as Rolette C ounty is concerned ? 

Mr. Jorcensen. So far as Rolette County is concerned. But this 
is set according to legislation, and it may be changed at their dis- 
cretion. 

Senator Young. Is there a continuing authorization, or a tem- 
porary panes ion? 

Mr. Jorgensen. That is just temporary, from session to session. 

Representative Berry. And who pays your salary, the county? 

Mr. JorGeNsen. Yes; the conuty pays my salary. 

Representative Barry. In other words, the Federal Government 
does not pay anything on the handling of it? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes; they do. They reimburse us through the 
State. We use the figure of 43 percent for administrative costs. 

Representative Berry. Do you have many instances where the State 
office, or rather the Federal inspectors in the State office, the Federal 
auditors, turn down cases where you have given old-age assistance, for 
instance, to Indian recipients, because they might not qualify to the 
standards that the Federal Government has set ? 

Mr. JorGENsEN. I don’t believe I quite understand your question. 

Representative Berry. Well, for instance, I know of several in- 
stances in South Dakota where the local administrator has put some- 
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one on old-age assistance, for instance, and the Federal auditors 
refused to honor them, to accept them, for some reason or other, 
because of regulations made down here in Washington, and they didn’t 
quite qualify, and so forth, and so the State has to carry it all. Do 
you have very many of these instances ? 

Mr. Jorcensen. Well, sir, I don’t know if we have many or not, 
but every so often we have a Federal audit. We are just getting 
through one now. And they take execptions on things that are not 
according to their thinking. And then it is up to us to clarify the 
exception, or to try to clarify it. If we are unable to clarify it, the 
county must pay the whole works. 

Representative Warkins. You are stuck, then. 

Mr. Jorgensen. We are stuck. 

Representative Berry. You mean the county and State? 

Mr. JorGensen. No; the State will then ask the country to pay it in 
full. So it reverts right back to the county. So we are mighty 
careful. 

Representative Berry. How often do you get checked by the Federal 
auditors ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. We were checked this year, and I believe the last 
survey was 2 or 3 years ago. 

Representative Berry. This reservation is not under Wheeler- 
Howard; is it? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I don’t know that, sir. 

Representative Berry. Your State divorce laws, in other words, 
apply on the reservation ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes. 

Representative Berry. In other words, you are better off on this 
reservation in that respect than we are in some reservations, where 
they issue their own divorces und their own marriages, and if they 
have 3 or 4 children, as a result of that marriage, they automatically 
goon ADC. You don’t have that on this reservation ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Oh, yes. But we have a tremendous problem on 
this reservation. There are many contributing factors probably caus- 
ing it. But here last year I made a survey, just for my own informa- 
tion, on the ADC caseload. And out of 130 families on ADC, I found 
84 illegitimate children. 

Representative Berry. Would that be where the mother was not 
married ¢ 

Mr. JorGensen. That is right. 

Representative Berry. What was that percentage? 

Mr. JorGensen. 84 children out of a total case count of 133 families. 

Representative Berry. Of the 133 families, how many children were 
there? Do you know ? 

Mr. JorGEnseN. I don’t have those figures with me. But for rough 
purposes we used five to the family. They aren’t accurate, but that 
1s our rough way of figuring it. 

Representative Berry. That moral situation would be improved 
if the economic condition of the reservation were improved, wouldn’t 
it, in your judgment? 

Mr. JorGenseN. Yes; I believe it would; also with more stringent 
law enforcement, which in the past has been deplorable. It is better 
now, because we have two policemen on the reservation, but that is 
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just of late. Before we had one, to police the whole reservation 
and the territory surrounding the reservation, which, of course, is a 
physical impossibility for a man to do. 

Representative Berry. Is there much drinking on the reservation ? 

Mar. JORGENSEN. We used to say that before this law was passed 
that they could have liquor we had about 20 bootleggers on the reserva- 
tion proper, but I stand corrected on it. One of the members of the 
tribe corrected me. He said there were 54. 

Representative Berry. There is no bootlegging now; is there? 

Mr. JorGensen. I still believe there is. 

Representative Berry. Continue, Mr. Jorgensen. 

Mr. Jorgensen. We have quite a problem with the people wanting 
to move off, for several reasons. One of them is their fear of becoming 
stranded in another State or county and not being able to receive 
assistance should they have some adverse luck. And there is contin- 
uous quibbling between the counties in the State regarding the resi- 
dences of those people. There are many of them that have moved to 
adjoining towns and counties for work, employment, and when the 
slack season of the year comes they try to apply for assistance in the 
county where they might live, and they usually are referred back to 
the reservation if they haven't gained their legal residence, which, in 
our State, takes 1 year in the nouret, for relief purposes. And then 


they are automatically sent back, or they call us, and ask us for per- 
mission to send them back. 
We try to work it out with the agency to have them extend the 


emergency assistance while they are there, rather than have them come 
back. But sometimes that hasn’t worked out too satisfactorily. 

We also have the same problem with health measures Many of 
them return because they want free hospitalization; perhaps are in 
need of it because of financial stress. And, apparently, the agency 
does not have sufficient funds in most of the cases to authorize hospits al- 
ization paid outside of the agency. So that is one contributing factor 
also in bringing them back. 

We figure that we have one self-supporting Indian or less for each 
non-self-supporting Indian. 

The health program in the past has been taken care of by the 
agency hospital. It has been a sort of mutual understanding between 
the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs that any Indian living on or adjacent to the reservation would 
be entitled to free medical care. 

I would like to read from this letter from the Department of the 
Interior under the date of January 25, 1952, which states, in the second 
paragraph 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is the one official Federal agency which is given 
the responsibility of providing a complete health program, including both pre- 
ventive and curative services for an entire racial group. Many of the medical 
and dental personnel and a few of the sanitary engineering and nursing staff 
are provided to the Bureau by the Public Health Service under a cooperative 
working relationship in effect since 1928. 

In addition to this, I would like to read a wire received from the 
executive director of the Public Welfare Department of the State of 
North Dakota on March 1, which is addressed to Mr. John B. Hart, 


and states as follows: 
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State welfare board agreement Indian Bureau re medical care adjacent reser- 
vations broken and brokenness affirmed Selene Gifford. This means shift more 
dollar responsibility to State unilaterally Indian Commission against this type 
of shift. Before State welfare board announces new policy, giving all authori- 
ties final chance to aid State welfare board in honorable agreements honorably 
arrived at. 

Signed “Carlyle D. Onsrud.” 

In addition to this, | would like to try to summarize a letter received 
from the director of the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, Mr. 
Onsrud, where he is trying to set forth the reaction of the Public Wel 
fare Board of North Dakota: 


The Public Welfare Board of North Dakota is for termination. But not now. 

We are for the elimination of reservations. But we want it done so that when 
the time comes that the proper spadework has been so accomplished that there 
will be no scintilla of evidence justifying further existence. 

Above all, we would like to see a stop put to the subsidization of squalor as 
reflected by the sorry history of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. We would 
hate to see any arduous interim substitutes, whether pork barrel in nature or, if 
honestly conceived, would by projection into an unappreciative environment be 
doomed to failure in all aspects except a sure success in further expenditure of 
millions of dollars. 

Since we think that the spadework has not been done, we have great doubts 
about the success that would attend the passage of the present bill. We would 
respectfully urge, however, that this bill alert us positively and currently to a 
careful consideration of an interim of planning, perhaps for a 5-year period, in 
which we can affirmatively launch a program in the direction of disintegration 
of segregated services, in the reinvigoration of relocation and employment in a 
businesslike getting ready for that which is so long overdue. We need to elimi- 
nate the reservation which has too long been a principality in our body politic 
in which squalor and misery and dullness have been the rule and the way of life. 

It would be understood that during the 5-year period of planning there would 
be Federal financial underwriting of services to be taken over by the State and 
local communities. 

Then there is also the need during this 5-year period of adjustment, not just 
for the potential recipients of services but also for the State and local govern- 
ments and officials. Unless there can be an adequate development of imagina 
tion, understaniling, and sympathy on the part of State and local officials, theré 
cannot be much success over and above what has already so patently been the 
long-drawn-out nonsuccess of the Federal Government. We want none of the 
bleak bureaucrat in this process, 

With a period of planning and of arrangements and of adjustments, then there 
should be no break in the momentum in the direction of the elimination of the 
reservation. Not everything will go properly or satisfactorily to all concerned. 
The improvement will be relative, not absolute. Let us be realistic in this 
business. 

These suggestions are made humbly but hopefully. 

After this, say, 5-year period of adjustment, there would then have to be 
decided the time that a bill would give to the implementation of termination 
itself. Surely we do not have to deal in terms of 40 or 80 years any longer. 
Surely we must not tempt ourselves with a mirage of huge multimillion-dollar 
rehabilitation projects, using reservations as a situs. We are weary and some- 
what wary of rehabilitation programs that do not rehabilitate; of plans that 
concrete in the many woes and difficulties that are so eloquently publicized in all 
of our national, regional, and local magazines and newspapers. 

This. in short. is the objective thinking of the public welfare board, based upon 
our knowledge of past history, present conditions, and our estimates as to future 
prospects. 

Now comes the reason why, from a strictly financial and administrative point 
of view, we object to this particular bill as a means to an otherwise noble end. 


Senator Warxkins. Are you reading from a letter now, or is this 
your own statement ‘ ; 

Mr. Jorcensen. No, sir. This is a letter that I would like to have 
put in the record. But I thought I would summarize it for you. It 
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is rather lengthy. Perhaps I should dispense with it and just ask to 
have it put in the record. 

Senator Warkins. Put it in the record, and we can read it there. 

Who is it from? 

Mr. JorGENSEN. This is from Carlyle D. Onsrud, executive director 
of the North Dakota Public Welfare Board. 

Senator Warkins. It may be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD OF NortH DAKoraA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 25, 1954. 
Mr. JoHn B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, 
Stratford Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Dear JOHN: You asked me to submit to you the reaction of the Public Welfare 
soard of North Dakota to the present bill in Congress dealing with the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision and services to the Turtle Mountain Consolidated 
indian Agency in North Dakota. 

The Public Welfare Board of North Dakota is for termination. But not now. 

We are for the elimination of reservations. But we want it done so that when 
the time comes the proper spadework has been so accomplished that there will 
be no scintilla of evidence justifying further existence. 

Above all, we would like to see a stop put to the subsidization of squalor as 
reflected by the sorry history of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. We would 
hate to see any arduous interim substitutes, whether pork barrel in nature or, 
if honestly conceived, would by projection into an unappreciative environment 
be doomed to failure in all aspects except a sure success in further expenditure 
of millions of dollars. 

Since we think that the spadework has not been done, we have great doubts 
about the success that would attend the passage of the present bill. We would 
respectfully urge, however, that this bill alert us positively and currently to a 
careful consideration of an interim of planning, perhaps for a 5-year period, 
in which we can affirmatively launch a program in the direction of disintegration 
of segregated services, in the reinvigoration of relocation and employment in a 
business-like getting ready for that which is so long overdue. We need to 
eliminate the reservation which has too long been a principality in our body 
politic in which squalor and misery and dullness have been the rule and the 
way of life. 

It would be understood that during the 5-year period of planning there would 
be Federal iinancial underwriting of services to be taken over by the State and 
local communities. 

Then, there is also the need, during this 5-year period, of adjustment, not just 
for the potential recipients of services, but also for the State and local govern- 
ments and officials. Unless there can be an adequate development of imagina- 
tion, understanding, and sympathy on the part of State and local officials there 
cannot be much success over and above what has already so patently been the 
long-drawnh-out nonsuccess of the Federal Government. We want none of the 
bleak bureaucrat in this process, 

With a period of planning and of arrangements and of adjustments, then 
there should be no break in the momentum in the direction of the elimination of 
the reservation. Not everything will go properly or satisfactorily to all concerned 
The improvement will be relative, not absolute. Let us be realistic in this 
business. 

These suggestions are made humbly but hopefully. 

After this, say, 5-year period of adjustment, there would then have to be 
decided the time that a bill would give to the implementation of termination 
itself. Surely we do not have to deal in terms of 40 or 80 years any longer. 
Surely we must not tempt ourselves with a mirage of huge multi-million-dollar 
rehabilitation projects using reservations as a situs. We are weary and some- 
what wary of rehabilitation programs that do not rehabilitate; of plans that 
concrete in the Many woes and difficulties that are so eloquently publicized in 
all of our national, regional, and local magazines and newspapers. 

This, in short, is the objective thinking of the public welfare board, based upon 
our knowledge of past history, present conditions, and our estimates as to future 
prospects. 
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Now come the reasons why, from a strictly financial and administrative point 
of view, we object to this particular bill as a means 4o an otherwise noble end. 

In North Dakota, in the calendar year 1953, a total of $302,655.01 was ex- 
pended for public assistance for Indians in Rolette County. Since the State 
operates on a biennial basis, this reaches over $600,000 a biennium for just a 
segment of the population of only one of North Dakota’s counties. 

Of this amount, $176,407.86 was Federal, while $126,247.15 was State funds. 

The assistance to whites for the same year in the same county came to 
$92,239.94. 

This covered the programs of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. There were 
no county funds involved as in North Dakota all the county share neded for the 
four public assistance categories receiving aid through the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the State welfare board are assumed by the State. 

North Dakota has, since the enactment of the Social Security Act, provided 
for all Indians through these programs with no assistance through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. We have also provided child welfare services and crippled 
children’s services to the Indians as well as whites and other races in our 
population. 

There has been one exception to the above statements. We have expected the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, where it has facilities or allocations available, to take 
care of the medical care and/or hospitalization of those otherwise receiving aid 
through the social-security public assistance programs if the Indian family in- 
volved lives adjacent to a reservation. The practice that had grown up through 
the years was firmed into an agreement which was put into our North Dakota 
public-welfare program manual of operations. The reason: That if there was a 
resource available reasonably close geographically, and the resource was ade- 
quate in terms of facilities or funds, the resource should be used in the same way 
that public assistance administration uses the resources of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, et cetera. 
Incidentally, we have run into difficulty in the last few months and have now 
been told by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that they no longer will condone what 
we thought we had agreed to. The result is that we will have to also assume the 
medical care of those on public assistance even though they live within a rea- 
sonable geographical periphery of medical facilities. And even though the same 
taxpayer pays for the entire works. 

The Public Welfare Board of North Dakota has never assumed any responsi- 
bility for general assistance for Indians. This does not mean that the non- 
assumption of responsibility has been an easy task. For three straight hard 
snow winters we struggled to ge the Federal Government to appropriate and/or 
allocate sufficient funds to take care of the people in dire emergencies. This 
matter was first emphatically brought to our attention in 1947, and through con- 
stant contact—sometimes vigorous—there has been as a result an increase 
in allocations for this purpose, from $52,500 for the fiscal year 1948-49 to 
$240,000 for the fiscal year 1952-53. This illustrates that the Federal Govern- 
ment in this respect has improved at the least in its available funds for the care 
of Indians not eligible for other programs. 

The North Dakota State Legislature became as concerned as the State and 
county welfare boards at this peevish irresponsibility for the general assistance 
care of Indians in those hard winters. As the result of constant conflict between 
the Federal Government, on the one hand, and State and county governments 
on the other, it appropriated for several years funds available for general 
assistance for Indians, but to be used only if the Federal Government completely 
failed to allocate. As executive director of the State welfare board, I was 
told by the North Dakota Legislature, in effect, that allocation of the $100,000 
for this purpose was to be used only after vigorous efforts had been made to get 
the Federal Government to carry out its traditional responsibility. 

At the last session of the North Dakota State Legislature, it did not 
priate this $100,000. 

From 1937 to July 1950, the public welfare board had a contract with the 
sureau of Indian Affairs whereby it employed professional and clerical personnel 
on each of the North Dakota reservations. Under this contract, the Federal and 
State Governments each paid 50 percent of the workers’ salaries. 
was to provide child welfare services on each of the reservations. 

We found through the years that personnel employed were so engaged in the 
single program of general assistance that it was seriously impairing the time 


appro- 


The purpose 
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and efforts in the child welfare services areas. As a result, we terminated the 

contract and then made €&rrangements to employ two child welfare workers 
at the Turtle Mountain Reservation and a case worker at each of the other 
reservations as well as clerical personnel. These people, paid by the State 
welfare board, are employed to work only on the four categorical programs 
under the Social Security Act, and child welfare services and crippled children’s 
services. We have expected the Bureau of Indian Affairs to supply their own 
workers for general assistance. 

We find that the Indian population receiving assistance in Rolette County far 
outnumbers the whites. Rolette County had a 1950 population of 11,102. Of 
this number, 6,659, or 60 percent, were white; 4,443, or 40 percent, were non- 
white: and of the nonwhite, 4,418, or 39.8 percent, were Indian, while there were 
25 Negroes, or 0.2 percent, of the total population. 

When we notice the people receiving public assistance, exclusive of general 
assistance, in the calendar year 1953, we find that of a total monthly average 
of 781 children and adults receiving assistance, 628 were Indian and 153 
non-Indian—S0.4 percent and 19.6 precent, respectively. 

In other words, the Indian population, which represented 39.8 percent of the 
total population, supplied 80.4 percent of the individual relief recipients. 

We also find that in 1953, of the percent of the total general population 
receiving assistance, 14.2 percent were Indian and 2.3 percent non-Indian. 

This recital indicates many things. First of all, it indicates that after gen- 
erations and generations and generations of Federal supervision and admin- 
istration and responsibility, the reservation at Turtle Mountain still produces 
nonsupport and misery. It indicates that not only the Federal Government, 
through the Social Security Administration, but also the State government, 
is yearly spending many hundreds of thousands of dollars and has spent millions 
of dollars in public assistance for a small segment of the total State population. 

North Dakota does not think it should assume any more expense until stringent 
measures are taken to categorically reinvigorate employment opportunities, and 
relocation. It seems proper to say that the State will refuse to take over any 
additional financial responsibility on the basis of future prospects—those pros 
pects connected with continued stalemate in producing self-support, and those 
prospects ever potential that might diminish the State’s ability even to keep up 
its present load. 

The final decision on whether we would continue an expansion of our financial 
responsibility in public welfare on Indian reservations would have to be made by 
the people of the sovereign State of North Dakota through their biennnial State 
legislature Since it does not seem reasonable that the State of North Dakota 
would take over financial and service and administrative responsibility for the 
reservation in its present deplorable condition, it is up to all the levels of 
government and all of the races of people and all of the citizens to work out 
the process by which the eventual elimination of the reservations in North 
Dakota will come with the least amount of hurt to the Indians and 
generally 

We fhink we owe the reservation Indians the right to a freedom 
If we plan wisely and implement boldly we know they will have 
freedom. 

Very sincerely yours, 


to society 


from fear 


no fear of 


CARLYLE D. ONsrup, Barecutive Director. 


Mr. Jorgensen. I would like to say this, in coming to an end: That 
all this canner you have heard might imply that these people are, 
shall I say, a poor class of people. That is not exactly the expression 
I was vaildhiiaia for. I want to say to you that when they have an 
opportunity and have the chance to be employed they do exceedingly 
well. As proof of this, there is a jewel plant in Rolla set up to make 
jewel bearings for watches, and later on perhaps for instruments, 
which employs approximately 75 to 80 people, and which will be 
adding on another 50 people. The producton manager of this plant 
isa very good friend of mine. He is a Swiss professional jewel maker 
And he stated that during the war they had a plant similar to this at 
Sag Harbor, Long Island, where they trained people for this work, 
and he has found that our people, on our reservation, are a better 
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working group, and their dexterity is better than the ones he worked 
with back East. 

Unless there are any questions, this is all I have to sa y, gentlemen. 

Representative Berry. Would you think that a long-range program 
of relocation would be the proper solution for Turtle Mountain ? 

Mr. JorGENSEN. Yes: I believe that would be one of them. 

Representative Berry. What else? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Well, if there were facilities for more industries in 
North Dakota I believe that would help. These people are rural peo- 
ple. And you just can’t take rural people and send them to the large 
industrial centers, such as Chicago or Los Angeles or places like that, 
and expect them to stay. We whites feel the same way. I feel qualms 
about coming down here to Washington. I feel like a babe in the 
woods. Iam used to the prairies. I am not used to these cities. And 
the Indians feel that much more. 

They do exceedingly well in this small industry that we do have. 
Were there more facilities such as that in the State they probably 
would go for it. When Garrison Dam was built 250 individuals, 
household heads, went to that dam and worked. Fifty or better went 
on the railroads. They will work if oe y have an opportunity. 

Representative Berry. I introduced a bill here a couple of years 
ugo. Do you know how the veteran on-the-job training program 
works ? Where the veteran goes into the shop or store or pli ice of 
business or professional office, when he starts out the shop owner pays 
a part of his salary. The Federal Government pays three-fourths. 
And the Federal Government portion diminishes as the man learns 
the trade. 

I introduced a bill to provide that same sort of a program for the 
Indian people. It didn’t get too far. It had the blessing of the ad- 
ministration, but they blessed it so much that the y thought it was so 
good that every Indian would want it, and they had it figured out 
where it would cost the Federal Government m: iny millions of dollars. 

Do you think that if there was some such program as that, industry 
might be induced to come out there onto that reservation, or near that 
area, Where you now have power—that industry might be induced to 
come into an area where there is labor, if that area could be trained 
through a program such as this? 

Mr. JorGENSEN. I don’t know, sir. I know it took about 2 years to 
get this jewel plant there, through extensive effort on the part of 
Mr. Hart and others. And now they are talking about setting up a 
jewel plant in Puerto Rico. 

Senator Warkins. They are not going to move the one from North 
Dakota there? 

Mr. Jorcensen. No; they are going to lose that. But we under- 
stand there are to be others set up. 

We have the labor. We feel it should be located in North Dakota, 
to give these people something to do. 

But as to answering your question, I don’t know whether I could 
answer that or not. 

Represent: itive Berry. I don’t think I have any further questions. 

Senator Young. May I ask a question at this point ? 

I would like to ask Mr. Jorgensen if he thinks Indians would take 
to so-called stoop labor? We are bringing in a lot of Mexicans to do 
stoop labor. I was wondering if there would be m: iny Indians who 
would take to that kind of work, or be interested in it ? 
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Mr. JorGensen. In the past, the Indians have derived big incomes 
every year from picking potatoes. But, of course, there is getting to 
be less and less of that each year. They don’t take to topping beets 
like the Mexicans do, but they will pick potatoes and are good at it. 

Senator Warxins. Will they pick fruit? 

Mr. Jorgensen. We had a very sad experience in that, sir. We sent 
out a busload or two to Washington at one time. It was an attempted 
relocation project, to pick strawberries. It didn’t work out very good. 
Perhaps it was too far away from home. 

I think one family remained for a little while, but pretty soon he 
came back, too. 

Senator Warxkrns. They might not want to pick strawberries. That 

. pretty tedious job. But they might like to climb trees and pick 
c sient ries and so on. 

My State has to go to Mexico, at heavy cost for the recruitment and 
transportation both ways, maintenance of homes, and medical care 
and all that. Ifthe Indians are willing to work and not above picking 
fruit, as well as tomatoes and that type of harvest in Utah, they could 
get a lot of work there. They would heve to move right now. I don’t 
mean literally move, but I mean make the moves so that the people 
there would know that they could get the help. We are bringing in 
all the Navahos they can get to work. In addition to that, we bring 
several thousand Mexicans. 

Mr. Jorgensen. I don’t know how they would like to do that kind 
of work. North Dakota is a pretty cold country in the wintertime, 
and it seems like some of us have the feeling that you work hard dur- 
ing the summer and maybe you should take it a little easier and 
hibernate a little more in the wintertime. But I don’t know how the 
climate is in your State, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. It is cool enough. It is a cold winter. If they 
want to stay all winter it would be cold enough for them. And it is 
not too hot in the summer. But there are other States that are in the 
same condition, that have the same difficulties getting labor, but too 
many times in the past the Indians didn’t want to work. They would 

‘, “I can’t do this,” or “I can’t do that.” White people are just the 
same. 

We had at one time some forty-five hundred white people on unem- 
pornen insurance in my county, fruit growers going without harvest 
ands, because these people didn’t want to pick fruit. They would 
rather take the $25 a week unemployment insurance than pick fruit. 
They said they had graduated from that. Although they could have 
made $10 to $20 a day if they wanted to hustle in the fruit fields. 

After all, if you have people who really are willing to work and are 
trained to work, I think they could find employment. 

There are a lot of people employed, and there is a great turnover, 
too. People who aren’t satisfactory move on, and the employers take 
people who are satisfactory. That is particularly true in this field 
of stoop labor, in the fields of the West, where they take care of large 
fields of vegetable crops. I think there is a lot of area for jobs. They 
don’t have to go to Chicago or Los Angeles, unless they are trained 
mechanics and they have that kind of work there that they can do. 

Mr. Jorgensen. Of course, it would constitute quite a problem for 
them probably to go out there, with the present financial situation. 
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Senator Warkins. We have to finance the Mexicans. Weare bring- 
ing them in from Mexico. The fact of the matter is that they have 
been coming across by the hundreds of thousands finding jobs in the 
border States around Mexico. If we had our own people to do the 
job, it wouldn't be necessary to bring so many in. We recruit them, 
in Mexico, in addition to those that come across illegally, and they 
are sent across by the Mexican Government. Just now they are con- 
cluding the final stages of that negotiation for the coming year. 

Mr. Jorgensen. They seem to adapt themselves better to construc- 
tion work. They like that sort of work. Some few like farming. 

Senator Warkins. Are they able to handle large machinery, big, 
heavy equipment ¢ 

Mr. JorGeNsEN. Oh, Yes. We have a number of them that are 
“cat skinners.” 

Senator Warkrins. Are they unemployed ¢ 

Mr. Jorgensen. At the present time, yes. There is not inuch con- 
struction work going on in North Dakota. We have 2 feet of snow 
right now in certain areas of it, from a March blizzard. But usually 
the construction companies they work for are perhaps local and in the 
State and are laid up during the winter, and there is no work. 

Senator Warnins. Is your construction work there unionized ¢ 

Mr. Jorgensen. I believe in certain parts, yes. Garrison Dam, I 
believe, was unionized. 

Senator Warkins. Are the Indians accepted by the labor union ? 

Mr. JorGensen. I believe they are now. Oh, yes. By the labor 
unions? Yes. 

We had quite a story on trying to get the first Indian employed at 
Garrison Dam. We met with a lot of opposition on the part of the 
contractors. They didn’t want to hire them. I remember the first 
time we were trying to get some of them started. We had talked 
extensively with the different contractors down there and the labor 
union, and Mr. Hart gave me a telephone call and told me to bring 
nine down tomorrow morning at such-and-such a time, because they 
needed help. 

My caseworker and myself took a Government car and got them 
down there, in a raging blizzard, and they wouldn’t hire them. And 
we were stranded down there for 3 days, and we were alongside the 
road, where there was a combination liquor store and cafe, and the 
vabins were not used in the wintertime. There was just one that 
could be used that there was any heat in. So we all piled into this 
one cabin, and time became long, so they wound up by quite a few 
of them getting a little intoxicated. But after that we were able 
to get them in there, and after they started employing them they 
found out that they were excellent workers. They did have a little 
difficulty to start with, in that they would take extended weekends. 
But their money was good. They earned high wages, and they seemed 
to become satisfied, and it worked out very good. And the y liked that 
sort of work. 

Senator Warxins. What about the Indian women? Do _ they 
attempt to get work, too / 

Mr. Jorgensen. Well, the jewel plant is almost all women. There 
just a few men, but the majority are women. They work on very fine 
things. If you will permit me, I would like to leave you a jewel 
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bearing to show you what kind of dexterity is required to do this kind 
of work, and a magnifying glass so that you may see it. It is un- 
believable. At the present time they are making them half that size, 
which this card shows you. 

Senator Warkins. How about the Indian youth, high-school age, 
and up to the time they are married ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. This is my opinion, and I have no figures to back 
it up: The majority of Indian youth don’t go to high school. They 
don’t get a high-school education. 

This little wire that you see here is a wire made out of tongue 
steel, and that is set in the machine and worked back and forth until 

you finally drill a hole in the jewel. I am not an expert on this. I 
am just trying to give you what little I know about it. 

Through the magnifying glass you will see there is a tiny hole 
through this Je wel, and everything is polished, inside and aes It 
has to be to the certain dimensions stated on the card, and it is also 
cupped, so that it will hold oil for lubrication purposes. 

Senator Warxins. How much training does it take to get these 
Indian women trained to the point where they can do this work? 

Mr. JorGENSEN. This plant has been in operation approximately 
since March. It takes from 3 to 6 months to get them able to make 
jewel bearings, but to become real proficient at it, it may vary up to a 
year. 

Senator Warkins. The plant has only been in existence since last 
Marelhi ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And they are now succeeding with these Indian 
women 4 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes, sir. Their plans are for making about 2,500 
jewels a day, that is, perfect jewels. They are inspected and scruti- 
nized. They must be perfect. 

Senator Watkins. What is the average age of the women who work 
in this plant? 

Mr. Jorgenson. I don’t have that figure available. But they don't 
encourage an age over 45. They prefer to have them young. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the tribal council 
is a guard in the plant there, and I think he can give you that infor- 
mation you want, 

Senator Watkins. We would appreciate it if you would tell us. 
We would like to know what these people can do with training. 

Mr. Gourneav. I don’t know what the average is, but I get 90 
cents an hour. My take-home pay is $38.25 a week. And some of 
them get all the way from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. That is the 
wage scale. 

Senator Warktns. I was asking about the average age of these 
people. I am interested also in the salary, though. 

Mr. Gourneav. The age, I would say, would be from 18 to perhaps 
40 or 45. 

Senator Warxtns. Some of the Indian women who have families 
labor there, too, do they ? 

Mr. Gournrav. Yes; most of the Indian women employed there 
have families. ve 

Senator Warkins. Why do they take women, rather than men? 
You have plenty of men, haven’t you? 
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Mr. Gourneav. They give tests. They give you manual dexterity 
tests, and I believe the women are better in that than the men are. 

Senator Young. Do you want to hear any more witnesses this 
morning, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator Warkuiys. I think we will take probably one more. We 
want to finish this today. 

Senator Youne. The next witness, then, is Mr. Dave Delorme. 

Senator Warkrins. I note that we have probably three witnesses. 
I think we can go 15 or 20 minutes. 

Will you state your name, your address, and your occupation, if 
any, and also your position with the Indian tribe, if any ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DAVID P. DELORME, MEMBER, TURTLE MOUNTAIN 
BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. Detorme. By name is David P. Delorme. I am a member of 
the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, and I am at present 
studying economics at the University of Texas with the assistance of 
a fellowship provided by the John Hay Whitney Foundation. Dur- 
ing the past summer, I had an opportunity to conduct field research 
concerning social and economic conditions on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation, and the conclusions of that study appear as exhibit D 
in the report of the Interior Department on the Turtle Mountain 
withdrawal bill. The research I conducted came to the attention of 
the Association on American Indian Affairs, and they invited me to 
appear here today to present my views on their behalf. 

Let me begin by saying that from my personal acquaintance with the 
reservation as well as from the results of the research I conducted 
there, I feel that the legislation being considered here today is not 
properly timed to successfully effectuate the orderly withdrawal of 
Federal services in the manner contemplated. I do not mean that I 
oppose, or that the association I represent flatly opposes, eventual ter 
mination, but rather that the withdrawal of Federal services at this 
time will result in acute distress. I feel this is true because the Indians 
are not psychologically ready; there is no adequate economic base on 
the reservation; the State of North Dakota is not prepared to provide 
the necessary welfare services, so that there will be acute poverty and 
suffering. In addition, any termination bill that applies to the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation should be dependent on a successful working 
relocation program because the economic resources of the reservation 
are simply inadequate to support the number of people living there. 

Each tribe, as the committee has recognized, presents a unique sit- 
uation. The Turtle Mountain Band of Chip pewa Indians particu- 
larly differs from most other tribes and bands in that it is economi- 
cally bankrupt. Current conditions on the reservation are such that 
more rather than fewer Federal services are needed. Circumstances 
social and economic—warrant a careful appraisal of actual conditions 
and attitudes prior to the formulation of policy that would terminate 
Federal services. With this in mind, it is respectfully requested that 
action on withdrawal legislation be undertaken only after careful em- 
pirical investigations have provided a base upon which such legislation 
can be realistically constructed. It is further requested that the band 
members themselves, the State, and the county in which the reserva- 
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tion is located participate along with the Federal Government in the 
formulation and effectuation of a program of withdrawal. 

The legislation currently being considered clearly rests upon 1 of 2 
major assumptions: (1) That the band members affected are econom- 
ically, educationally, and psychologically prepared to fend for them- 
selves; or (2) that the State and local governments in the areas in- 
volved are both willing and prepared to assume functions that have 
heretofore been Federal responsibilities. It is the contention here that 
these assumptions quite possibly take too much for granted. 

Evidence has been submitted which substantiates the position that 
the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas are located in an area which 
is almost 100 percent deficient of an exploitable economic base. Almost 
the entire reservation population is economically unprepared to face 
the rigors of a competitive world. 

For the reservation inhabitants as a group, the educational level is 
extremely low. In 1950 it was estimated that of the 9,000 on the 
tribal roll, 4 had completed college, 47 had completed high school, and 
176 had finished the eighth grade. While these figures are not con- 
clusive, the results of a survey that I conducted during the past sum- 
mer suggest that they are too near the truth for comfort when con- 
sidered in the light of the aforementioned proposed legislation. Of 
the 171 individuals contac ted, 1 had completed college, 6 were high- 
school graduates. Over 21 percent were absolutely illiterate ; few 
others had gone beyond the fifth grade. It is recognized, of course, 
that the nature of a relocation program is such that the educational 
factor is crucial. 

Thus far I have briefly touched upon the economic and the social 
side of the picture. There remains the psychological aspect. Mem- 
bers of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians are almost 
unanimously opposed to emancipation at the present time. They had 
no idea that withdrawal was even contemplated until House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 was publicized in the newspapers during the latter 
part of July 1953. For this the Bureau of Indian Affairs must assume 
at least partial responsibility. It is now known that withdrawal has 
been contemplated for some time. On August 5, 1953, in a letter 
addressed to “All Bureau Officials,” the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs requested the preparation and submission of “withdrawal pro- 
graming reports” by area directors and superintendents. He further 
specified that “withdrawal program formulation and effectuation is to 
be a cooperative effort of Indian leaders and community groups 
affected, side by side, with Bureau personnel.” Yet the results of my 
survey reveal that neither Indian leaders, community groups, nor 
tribal band members had any knowledge that such a report was formu- 
lated and submitted for the Turtle Mountain Reservation. Among 
those interviewed were several members of the advisory committee 
to the agency superintendent, including its president. The psycho- 
logical unpreparedness for the series of events that are now taking 
place can be attributed in part, though only in part, to this failure of 
Bureau officials to let the people concerned know what was going on. 
By the time they realized what was happening a proposed bill that 
critically affected their future had already been drawn up by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and forwarded to the group for dis- 
cussion. Without participating in any way in the withdrawal pro- 
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gram, without being granted the opportunity to gather evidence to 
support their stand or time to prepare their plea, the Turtle Moun- 
tain Band of Chippewa Indians were asked, in October 1953, to dis- 
cuss with Indian Bureau field personnel proposed legislation which 
would emancipate them within 3 years after passage and effective date 
of the bill. 

The foregoing indicates strongly that the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians were not economic rally, sociologically, or psycho- 
logically prepared for the termination of Federal services within such 
a limited time period as proposed. Many are living under extremely 
deplorable conditions—suffering from disease, frustration, and pov- 
erty. The area has sometimes been called a rural slum. The term 
is appropriate. 

At the time of my survey, hospital facilities were grossly inadequate, 
police protection was practically nonexistent, employme nt was and 
still is a luxury. Unskilled but long on potential ability, unschooled 
but well endowed with intelligence, unemployed but eager to work if 
granted the opportunity, the average Turtle Mountain C hippewa will 
require a longer period of transition. Because they have no economic 
base on which to build, they must have continued assistance in order 
that they may develop their inherent abilities, mature intellectually, 
and thus become able to assume responsibilities that have heretofore 
been the Federal Government’s. ‘Tragic conse quences unquest ionably 
would result from too rapid termination of Federal services 

If the Indians are not prepared to fend for themselves, and if the 
Federal Government withdraws, as is currently proposed, then, obvi- 
ously, the financial responsibility for law and order, education, health, 
and the general welfare of the Indian population of North Dakota 
must become a function of the State and/or local governments. Inas- 
much as the composition of the population of the county in which the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation is located is about 45 percent Indian and 
55 percent white, and in view of the fact that the Indian segment is 
almost destitute of economic resources, and therefore unable to pay 
property taxes—the principal source of local revenue receipts—the 
major burden would necessarily fall upon the State. 

The Turtle Mountain Chippewa Indians, through no fault of their 
own, are not educationally, economically, or psychologically prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of good citizenship without continued 
help. Since the State does not feel that it is in any way morally or 
financially responsible to assume any of the functions that have his- 
torically been those of the Federal Government, then, for compassion’s 
sake, if for no other, the latter must continue to provide the services 
upon which the Indian depends for his very livelihood. 

The reservation is distressingly overcrowded, and is without any 
exploitable economic base. Its people are short in all resources 
except one labor power—and that is growing as its population curve 
swings upward. Unless some industry can be introduced into the 
reservation, and such does not appear likely in the foreseeable future, 
permanent relocation of excess population off the reservation appears 
to be the primary avenue through which eventual withdrawal 
be achieved. Education and retraining for life off the reservation are 
indispensable elements of such a program. Indeed, any program the 
ultimate aim of which is termination of Federal services must be 
built on a foundation of education. 
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A relocation program is now in operation on a limited scale on the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation. Since the program originated in 1952, 
24 had been sent out when I interviewed the placement officer last 
summer. The fact that 15 of these 24 relocatees returned home 
within a few months indicates need for revaluation of the merits of 
the program as it is now operated. In its letter of transmittal, the 
Department of the Interior said: 

We believe, however, that it is incumbent upon the Federal Government to 
bring the population and land resources of the reservation into a ratio rela- 
tively comparable to that of the surrounding non-Indian community before 
Federal services are terminated completely ; and a concerted relocation and place- 
ment program is deemed the critical factor upon which termination of Federal 
trusteeship should be contingent. * * * 

The Department does not, however, recommend the termination of Federal 
services for the band until the relocation program has been substantially com 
pleted. The rapidity with which this program can be completed would be de- 
pendent upon the appropriation of the necessary funds by the Congress. 

From my personal knowledge of the situation among the Turtle 
Mountain Band I completely concur in these conclusions of the In- 
terior Department. 

In addition, those who remain on the reservation must be trained 
in the ways of obtaining a living from the land. 

Education and relocation, if either is to achieve even a modicum 
of success, must be the result of long-range planning. The values, 
customs, habits, mores—the way of living—of a people cannot be 
satisfactorily changed overnight. Past experience with the American 
Indian well testifies to this. During the period necessary to prepare 
the Indian for transition he must continue to be provided with the 
services so essential for his well-being. This is a small price to pay 
for the many contributions the Indian has made to the social and 
economic benefit of all Americans. 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians are willing—even 
eage r to bear their responsibilities as citizens of the State and of 
the Nation. All they ask is that they be adequately prepared to accept 
these responsibilities. When the time comes, they want to be full 
citizens, not half citizens. 

Senator Warktns. Thank you for the statement. 

Will you tell us what degree of Indian blood you have? 

Mr. Detormr. Well, of course, I am not sure, either, but I believe it 
is about half. 

Senator Warktns. I congratulate you upon your opportunity to 
go toschool. You are doing that on your own; aren’t you? 

Mr. Detorme. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. That shows what can be done when you have 
the ambition. 

Mr. Detormr. Well, ambition, combined with a little help. 

Senator Warkrns. If you are doing it on your own, you are helping 
yourself; aren’t you ? 

Mr. Detormer. Well, I am at the present time, but when I started 
school, you see, I did secure financial assistance from my sister. 

Senator Warkrns. You didn’t have Government assistance ? 

Mr. Detormer. Well. I had an educational loan also. 

Senator Warkrns. From your tribe? 

Mr. Devore. Yes. 


Senator Warkins. That was tribal money ? 


wotaten, 
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Mr. Detorme. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. That is distinguished, I think, as you know, 
from Government money. ‘Tribal money is not Government money. 

At any rate, you are entitled to congratulations for the step you are 
making, and it is too bad we haven't more like you in these tribes, 
who could take over the leadership. 

Mr. Devorme. Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. We will now recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Representative Berry (presiding). The committee will come to 
order. 

The first witness will be Mr. Martin Cross. 

You may proceed, Mr. Cross. Your first name is what? 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN T. CROSS, SR., FORT BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


Mr. Cross. Martin T. Cross, Sr. I live at Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion in the State of North Dakota. Iam chairman of the tribal busi- 
ness council. 

Representative Berry. How far is Fort Berthold from Turtle 
Mountain / 

Mr. Cross. About 160 miles southwest of Turtle Mountain. I have 
authorization from my tribal council to be here in Washington, which 
has been cleared through the superintendent of the Fort Berthold 
Agency, through our area director and through the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

My relationship with the Turtle Mountain Indians is through the 
neighbors, through good friends of two of the delegates, Edward 
Charley and Pat Garner, with whom I went to the Government school. 
These groups of people up there have intermarried with some of our 
members and some of our people have intermarried with some of their 
members so the relationship on that basis is very good. 

Representative Berry. You are a Sioux / 

Mr. Cross. I am a Gros Ventre. My main purpose for being here 
in Washington is for three reasons. The first was to attend the 
emergency conference of the NCAT, which just ended officially yes- 
terday morning. I have some tribal business affairs that I am going 
to have to attend to. And last but not least, is to watch my good 
friend, John Hart, that he doesn’t try to get me involved in some of 
this termination legislation. 

The bill S. 2748 is not initiated by the Indians and it is more or 
less under the Department under the directive of the Congress. I 
would assume that most of the delegates who have testified on the 
other bills would show that they are not in the line of thinking of 
the Indians. 

I do not say that these bills are untimely or detrimental. I think 
it is a good thing to sit across the table and use those bills as a 
vehicle to try to review the status of the Indians as related with the 
United States Government. 

I also attended the conference at the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council held at Carson City last fall where the assembly did not 
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favor termination of the services, which would indicate that the gov- 
ernors of the 17 States do not go along with this idea. 

Representative Berry. Do you favor termination on any of these 
reservations / 

Mr. Cross. I do not favor any termination. 

Representative Berry. You think the Government should always 
eladiaan to serve as a guardian for these Indians? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir; until the Indians themselves come in and draw 
up their own termination of this Government protection. 

Representative Berry. You think it would be wise for Congress to 
work with the Indians in working out a program ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir; I favor that step rather than have someone 
else do it. I, lots of times, felt that the Indians know what they 
want and know how to ask for it. They should be given that oppor- 
tunity, and each group, after studying very seriously, feel that it 
is the best way out of a bad situation; they ought to come to Con- 
gress and ask their respective Congressmen to introduce a bill which 
would indicate their willingness. 

Representative Berry. Would you think that some sort of long- 
range rehabilitation and withdrawal program would be the solution 
for this Turtle Mountain situation ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir; I do. I was quite pleased at the delegates 
themselves and Senator Young and other representatives of the coun- 
ties there have indicated such method whereby these people could 
be stabilized more economically under a long-range program rather 
than just use what they have now to liquids ite what little they have. 

The ‘re is one thing that I would like to point out to the Congress 
and to the committee that I thought was very unusual. These dele- 
gates from North Dakota do not have a lawyer with them on their 
side to advise them. Thereby they are very fearful of making any 
open statements or any comments. I thought that each time any man 
appeared in any tribunal or court where his life is at stake he is 
entitled to a counsel. 

Representative Berry. Do you think their life is at stake here? 

Mr. Cross. I would say their life and death or existence as a tribe 
is at stake. 

I would like to insert the paragraph from the enabling act of North 
Dakota which specifically spells out that in order for the State of 
North Dakota to enter into the U a left provision that the In- 
dian lands would remain tax exempt. I do not see any place where 
this provision where the State must clear itself has been brought into 
the Renadiien here. I would like at this time to have that appear 
in the record. 

I know these people. I know their reservation. I have been 
through the reservation lots of times. I know the people. They are 
very hap ypy. I believe you see some of the pictures of their houses 
and it is a mansion to them. They are happy there. Any disruption 
would indicate the abuse of some of the rights of these people. 

Their resources are such that there is no outlet for them other 
than what they can sell, such as fence posts. Their land is rocky and 
stony so that farming is not favorable. However, they have a lot of 
labor, a lot of manpower there. Such industry can be developed there 
to absorb these people in gainful employment to help them. 
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One thing I might point out to you that might be interesting. 
These people have a lot of votes and they have an electorate there 
that they can put any man in office if they feel so inclined. I thought 
this might be interesting to you. They could get jobs through that 
medium. 

I think I saw a copy of a petition that Mr. Gourneau showed to me 
of the Turtle Mountain people who were against this termination 
bill. I did not see Mr. Gourneau present that eaten. 

On the way down to this convention on February 23, I have an 
appointment with the Governor of the State of North Dakota. I dis- 
cussed with him the merits of the bill. After the discussion the 
Governor told me that if there is anything I can do for him while 
[ am down here it is to tell the Congress that this bill in the present 
form is not acceptable to him. He also told me to watch John Hart 
so that he doesn’t get off the beam. 

I should also like to point out some of the information that I have 
gotten from Mr. Jenkins, the Ashton director of the program division 
who has stated publicly that these bills were being formulated and 
presented to the Congress under the direction of the House Con- 
current Resolution 10s, but they did not carry any recommendations 
for or against the bill. The reason why I am saying that is because 
I think it was yesterday that Acting Commissioner or Assistant Com- 
missioner Rex Lee recommended that this bill be approved. So it 
looks to me like there is a conflict of attitude between the Program 
Division and the Assistant Commissioner. 

I don’t have any prepared statement to present to the committee, 
but I thought I would take this opportunity to present these pertinent 
points I have in mind, and I want to thank Mr. Gourneau and I want 
to thank anyone in connection with this to give me this time to appear 
in the record as opposing the bill; and that I also request that the 
committee give these requests of the delegates fair and justifiable 
consideration. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, again. 

Senator Warkins (presiding). Thank you. 

The next witness is Mrs. Helen Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mrs. Pererson. I am Mrs. Helen L. Peterson, executive director of 
the National Congress of American Indians. I am testifying for two 
reasons. One, at the request of the tribal council and the chairman 
of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas; and, secondly, to state 
again the position of the National Congress of American Indians. 

With regard to my testimony as far as the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewas is concerned, the National Congress supports 100 per- 
cent the position of the tribal council chairman and the tribal council 
on this particular bill. 

In general terms and speaking on behalf of the National Congress 
of American Indians, these are the statements which I have authority 
to quote. We believe it should be the mutual concern of the Indian 
people and the Federal trustee that there be progressive development 
toward the goal of full cultural assimilation and integration of the 
Indians into the community life about them. 
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This is a development in which the Federal Government, by treaty 
and by law, has played an important role and the Indian people in their 
own way have made their contribution. But in spite of this, there is 
unfinished work which the States, we believe that are involved, are not 
prepared to assume and which, if dropped, would leave the Indian 
stranded and without the means of continued progress. We believe 
this is particularly true in case of Turtle Mountain. 

We ask that the proposals for withdrawal of Federal trusteeship 
and services be very carefully examined with particular attention 
to the importance of continued and sustained programs in education, 
health, job placement, relocation, welfare, and other programs which 
the Indian Service provides. 

Before any trusteeship or services are terminated : 

We believe that minimum conditions should be fulfilled before the 
Federal Government can honorably discharge itself of its obligations 
under treaties and agreements and statutory commitments. 

I should like to touch on two other points. The witness before me, 
Mr. Cross, was xsked what he meant by the life of Indians being in 
danger and he pointed out that it is tribal existence which is referred 
to. I think that perhaps has not been mentioned as much as it might be. 
But it does seem to us in the National Congress that there are some 
things in American life and American culture, some things that are 
important to the Nation, which we can’t measure in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Tribal existence, tribal life, pride in Indian culture, are among 
those. While we are forced sometimes to think about manv things in 
terms of dollars and ¢ a values, I think it is something that is a moral 

responsibility on the Nation and I think it is something that goes 
very deep with Indian people, whether they always express it in testi- 
mony or not. I think it strikes deep at a moral responsibility of the 
Federal Government to have respect for the pride Indians have in their 
culture. 

Again in general terms, some of us cannot understand why there is 
such pressure in terms of the withdrawal bills. It is our feeling that 
the Indians have not asked for the termination of these services, and 
we believe that most of the American people are not pushing the 
Congress to get the Government out of the Indian business. 

Senator Warktns. What do you suppose implemented the unani 
mous passage of House Concurrent Resolution 108 4 

Mrs. Prererson. Sir. we are concerned about that, too. 

Senator Warkrins. You don’t think there was any feeling at all 
throughout the country that would support a thing of that sort? 

Mrs. Pererson. No: we don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. You certainly would have had at least one Sen- 
ator or Congressman who would have stood up and objected had 
there been anything out of the way and not in line with public senti- 
ment in this country. 

Mrs. Pererson. We feel very strongly, Senator, that the American 
people have said it in many ways and many times, that they believe 
that the Government and the Nation has an obligation and responsi- 
bility toward Indians which has not been fulfilled. 

We believe we have a great deal of evidence and a great deal of 
expression that the American people are not pushing the Government 
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to get rid of the Indian problem or get out of the Indian business, 
entirely apart from any expressions that were or were not made. 

Senator Warkins. You have the right to feel that way. On the 
contrary, I feel that there is strong feeling in the United States that 
the Government has deprived the Indians of their God-given rights 
In trying to be guardians for them and trying to manage their affairs 
to the extent that the Indians have not been permitted to grow and 
develop as they should. 

The only way they can grow and develop in management is to 
have management. I think that is the way the majority of the people 
of this country fee] ; That is re Hlecte d in the \ ie ws of the Me mbe rs 
of Congress; otherwise you would not have had 100 percent support 
of Resolution 108. 

Mrs. Pererson. We agree that people need to have experience in 
order to be proficient in management. But we also feel very strongly 
that in the case of many Indian tribes, it is not a question of mis- 
management so much as a question that the services which were to 
have been given have never been adequately provided. It is the 
termination of these services before they have been fully carried out 
which is a matter of deep concern. 

Schools, health services, the things that enable people to better 
manage their own affairs. We can’t help but feel that it is not time 
to terminate them when they have not been fully carried out. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Senator Warkrins. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prererson. Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Hart, I suppose you are the next witness. 
Our friend from South Dakota was to be here when you testified. 

Mr. Harr. Dr. Saxvik, one of my bosses, is here and would like to 
testify. 

Senator Watkins. We will hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSSELL 0. SAXVIK, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE HOSPITAL FOR THE MENTALLY ILL AND STATE HEALTH 
OFFICER, NORTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Saxvik. I am Dr. Russell O. Saxvik, superintendent of the 
hospital for the mentally ill and State health officer. I have been 
asked to appear and testify relative to this bill and also some pertinent 
questions that were raised in the committee this morning relative to 
Federal responsibility. 

It is my appreciation of the health status of this particular tribe that 
I can speak against the proposal. This particular reservation is the 
poorest equipped physically in the State as regards to their personal 
health, both in the preventive side curative side. 

Senator Warkins. You are speaking now of the Indian hospital ? 

Dr. Saxvik. Of the Indian hospital and the public health facilities. 
The rates of venereal disease, TB, and the other communicable dis- 
eases are considerably higher on this reservation, also on another 
reservation, than in the general Indian pene ation in our State. 

The real purpose that I have been brought before you, however, is 
concerning the relationship of the Federal Government in its responsi- 
bility for Indian care in State hospitals. At the present time the 
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State hospital for the mentally ill has 9 Indians as committed patients. 
Three of these are being sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In the case of 2 of these Indians, a question has arisen as to who is 
responsible. These 2 are both females. One was committed in 1947, 
the other committed in 1948, by their respective counties. 

The county in 1950 chose to state that they were not any longer 
responsible for their care, that it was the responsibility of the F ederal 
Government. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has ruled that these indi- 
viduals are not the responsibility of the Federal Government because 
they have been committed by the county and so it has been a seesaw 
situation where the hospital is being stuck for the actual care and 
treatment. 

At the present time, as of January 1, there were amounts owed of 
over $4,000. Actually, it was $4,227. 

To me, this is a serious situation, not because of the two individuals, 
but because of the philosophy as to care of Indians in our country. 

Just who is responsible? Shall these people be put into a half-citi- 
zenship position where sometimes they are carried on one side of the 
fence and sometimes they are carried on the other? 

Getting back to your question of this morning or your statement this 
morning, who is an Indian, is also of great concern to me. In our par- 
ticular instance, the 9 Indians who have acclaimed themselves Indians, 
3 of them are Indians by the Bureau of Indian Affairs definition; 2 
are Indians in a half-citizenship position—they are neither on one 
side or the other—and the remainder are acknowledged as citizens by 
their counties and being cared for by county appropriations. 

I know of no answer to this except that it should be a considerable 
concern for the Congress to have these points clarified. 

Senator Watkins. I will agree with you, Doctor. I think those 
points should be clarified. Our problem is this: We are not pane 
any pride in what has gone on out there over the years. I don't 
think anybody can get any feeling of pride out of the situation when 
they look at the deplorabie condition these Indians are in. But it is 
almost inevitable unless you have opened appropriations and pass 
out all the money these people need that you have such a condition 
as you have. 

When it is regulated from Washington, it is a fair example of how 
the people are handled. The people in the Indian Bureau are honest 
and sincere people. But it is a task they cannot carry on very well. 
It leaves out the question of the development that an Indian gets 
by having major decisions made by somebody else. 

He goes off for a while and gets work and employment and gets 
a little money ahead and resolves to go back to the reservation. “He 
goes back there and stays during the winter period. Then if he is on 
relief or hard up he gets the dole. It makes a sanctuary for them. 
They feel they can always go back there and get relief. That is not 
conducive to the development of the Indian himself. 

Dr. Saxvix. That is right. 

Senator Warkrys. It is admitted that the resources of the reserva- 
tion are not sufficient from an economic point of view to sustain the 
population we have out there. It looks like a problem of relocation. 
In spite of all of the evasion by many of the witnesses who testified, 
this measure provides for a relocation. 
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Included in that relocation is a program to help put the Indians 
in a position so that they can be relocated. I can understand how 
the people of the counties involved and the State and your institution 
would feel about this: Well, those Indians belong to the United States 
Government and they have to take care of them. 

The way we are going we are not making any progress in the 
development of the Indians. After I heard that young Indian gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas, when he went out and made a checkup, 
apparently our figures are way off, apparently we don’t have as many 
high school and college students and even those that had an ordinary 
education as we thought we had from the statistics previously pre- 
sented. If he is correct in his statement we are not getting anywhere 
and we are accused of creating a mess. 

The minute we try to clean up a mess, the only suggestion we get 
is to have more appropriations. After all, the Indians have to grow 
and if they are ever going to grow we have to do something to help 
them. It is an enormous expense to put in a special school just for 
those people there because they will have to move. 

The best thing to do, in my judgment, is to take them where they 
cannot only go to school, but get work as well, winter and summer. 
Get away from the prop of a reservation where they can go and get 
welfare in the winter after they have spent the summer somewhere 
else. It is a bad situation. 

You are a professional man and are looking at it from the health 
point of view. You told about the condition in the hospital and 
I can understand it is that way. I know it is extremely difficult to 
get doctors of the highest grade to go to a place of that kind and 

ry to run a hospital. 

Dr. Saxvix. That is right. 

Senator Warkrys. And the beds are not even used that you have 
there. It is an expensive place to operate. We had to give them 
up in our State. We had a hospital there and we had to walk out 
and made a deal with them to take over the patients and it is running 
much better than it did before because there we have a much 
higher standard of hospitalization; we have doctors who are the 
best we have in that area of the State to take care of the Indian 
cases just the same as white persons. Doctors are trained to give 
the service. 

As you know, the two people who get the best of service are the 
very poor and the very rich, and the middle-of-the-road group do not 
get it. But the Indians certainly would get the very finest of care 
in most of these hospitals as far as the doctors are concerned. 

I wanted to make that statement so you can get the point of view 
of ay! committee. We are determined to do something about it. 

Dr. Saxvrk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. The status quo will never satisfy us. By that 
I mean leave things as they are. 

Dr. Saxvix. In “following up your conversation on improved medi- 
cal care, since 1949 we have worked with the Bureau on an orderly 
withdrawal of their services and picking up State services in the 
matter of public and also in the matter of curative medicine. 
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As you probably know, there are two hospitals that have been 
closed in North Dakota. The Indians are going into private, non- 
profit community hospitals, using the doctors there in the community 
and they are getting an improved curative medicine. 

Senator Warkins. That is a better way, you feel / 

Dr. Saxvik. That is right. As far as it is practicable where there 
are sufficient doctors to handle that. 

The other one that we have been aggressively moving into is in 
preventive health where the State health department is providing 
a continuing service on the reservation rather than depending on the 
Bureau to do this type of work. Also, we have some rather remark- 
able improvements in that field. For instance on the Standing Rock 
Reservation, which had a very high syphilis rate, we have been able 
to reduce that rate so it is now below the white population of that 
state. 

Senator Warktins. You are to be congratulated on that improve 
ment. 

Dr. Saxvik. We are doing the same thing on TB. Again, the 
point that I wish to make is that there are ways of doing this in an 
orderly withdrawal. I hope that such can occur in this instance. 

Senator Warkins. We thought we could have order in 3 years. 
We have done a lot of things in 3 years. We have won wars. We 
have converted an industrial production from peacetime to wartime 
and back again in a very short period of time, comparatively speak- 
ing. We have done miracles in that direction. We have been mon 
keying around with this Indian problem for about 150 years. It is 
certain that we have to do something ditferent than we have done. 

I have looked in vain for suggestions from the people closer to this 
than we are, the people who live there, and the only answer | get after 
[ eliminate all the nonessentials is this: We do not give enough money. 
We ought to have more and bigger appropriations out there. 

Industry, yes; that is the answer. But you cannot go out there and 
maintain an industry at a loss either, just to give those people work. 
We have gone through a period when labor was in demand. As I 
pointed out this morning, we are importing thousands of laborers in 
this country to do work that American citizens ought to do if they are 
not employed. 

You run into the matter that Indians would not like to pick fruit 
and maybe they would not like to do road work. A lot of work I have 
done in my life I did not like to do. But I did not have any govern- 
ment to take care of me and say you do not have to do that if you do 
not like to do it. 

I think any time you deprive a man of the opportunity to work and 
fix it so he does not have to work we have robbed him of something 
in his life. Americans who amount to anything in this world—and 
anyone else, for that matter—have had to get out and work. It was 
a creat blessing rather than a curse to them. 

What I would like to do, and I am sure the Members of the Con- 
eress feel the same way about it, is to provide the means whereby these 
people can live in communities where there would be employment for 
them and where they can get training along with it, and relieve North 
Dakota and those people of a good part of their burden. If you do 
not have room for them in North Dakota where they can work and 
make their own way we better find another place. 
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This idea of going along with this mess without an affirmative pro- 
gram, as far as I am concerned. is all out. I do not want to subscribe. 
T woul | vote against continuing this, notwithstanding the protest of 
the Indians. Sometimes the guardian has to say to the ward, “This 
is the best for you.’ That is the right of the cuardian under circum 
stances of this kind. 

If we are going to leave it to our judgment, all well and good. But 
in cases of this kind we have a right to guarantee their constitutional 
right to live pretty much as American people live. But do not guar- 
antee anybody a living. You try to get them to werk. The health 
conditions, I think, will greatly improve. If the burden is less, you 
will have more prosperous Indians on the reservation by cutting down 
the number. 

Do you have any definite suggestion to make for the overall pro- 
gram { ] think we are going to car ry outare slocation program ot some 
kind or another, come whi at may. It is going to do done right away. 
We are not going to wait 25 years to start that. 

Dr. Saxvix. I am a experienced in the field of health in thi 
matter in which we have set up a series of basic premises which will 
withdraw the Indians from their usual or typical type of health pro- 
gram, or at least the type they have experienced for some time. 
Whether that can be done in other fields taken over by the States 
gradually, I am not in a position to say, sir. On this matter of reloca- 
tion, I am glad that you have the problem instead of me. 

Senator Warkins. We hope you do not want us to put shackles on 
ourselves when we try to solve it. 

Dr. Saxvrk. If there are any further questions I would be glad to 
answer them. 

Senator WATKINS. Thank you, Doctor. It is refreshing to have 
a Man come in and stick to his field where he knows the answers. I 
think you have done a good job of trying to help these people with 
their health problems and I think you made some good suggestions. 
But I feel in the medical field this type of an organization that helps 
bring on prevention of ill health is the type that ought to be fostered. 
That has to come from within the people themselves and not from 
the top down. 

Dr. Saxvik. I will also agree with you on that one. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Hart, you are next, | believe. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. HART, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTH 
DAKOTA INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION 


Mr. Harr. Thank you, Senator Watkins and Congressman Berry. 
I believe you would perhaps be interested in ~_ establishment of the 
Indian Affairs Commission. We had a crisis in Rolette C ounty in 
the field of welfare back in 1947. It seemed to hit the headlines and 
this and that and the other thing, and our congressional delegation 
was under some heat: the Bureau was under heat and the State welfare 
board and also Rolette County. 

I happened to be State attorney of Rolette County at the time. 
Senator Young with some of his old cronies in the State legislature 
made the suggestion, according to one of the authors of the Indian 
Commission bill, ““We would like to have some reliable information 
that is not involved in politics. We don’t want it from you boys in 
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the State legislature and we don’t want it from these politicians in 
Rolette County. Why don’t you get a commission here so we will 
have some straight information?” 

Senator Watkins. Did you keep the politicians off the commission ? 

Mr. Harr. We did. 

Senator Warxrns. Fine. 

Mr. Harr. Every member of the commission is an ex-officio member 
of the commission. He has either another State position, like the 
Governor is chairman, the State health doctor, the director of the 
public-welfare board, the secretary of agriculture, the superintendent 
of public instruction, and each of the members of the county com- 
missioners or the chairman of the bounty of the county commissioners 
in which is located a reservation county. We have been operating for 
about 5 years. 

The reason I was employed is that I was one of the politicians in 
Rolette County and the voters gave me an indefinite leave of absence 
without pay at the election, and the Indian Affairs Commission hired 
me on a temporary basis until they selected a full-time director. I am 
still on a temporary basis 5 years later. 

Senator Warkrins. You would appreciate a little faster movement 
on this problem, would you not, iY you have been 5 years on this 
temporary basis? 

Mr. Harr. Sir, I don’t know of any organization that has tried to 
get movement on this stronger and faster than the North Dakota In- 
dian Affairs Commission. In fact, I am, I guess, what you class a 
lone wolf in this field. I know I am referred to as a radical by every- 
one, including the members of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission, and the reports have to be agreed to by all the members 
of the commission, so my radicalness is severely limited by the members 
of the commission. 

As a further remark I would like to make: I believe the Senate 
subcommittee and the House subcommittee have done a wonderful job 
in the last year 

The repealing of the Indian liquor law, in my opinion, and from my 
observation, is one of the greatest single factors that prior thereto 
had kept the Indian people from integrating into the citizenry as ¢ 
whole. I also believe that your bill on transfer of j jurisdiction in law 
enforcement is a very good bill. I wish it had been better because I 
wish it had included prov isions for reimbursement. 

As you know, the State of Montana is objecting and the State of 
South Dakota and North Dakota is, and we are promoting as much 
objection as we can. The Governors’ Interstate Council has gone on 
record as opposing it until there is a provision for reimbursement 
and also a provision for Indian consent. 

Senator Warxins. We had to start it and we did not want to go out 
and solicit people who would ask for contributions. 

Mr. Harr. I recognize that fully. 

Senator Warxkrns. We thought we would start out first and see who 
felt they were hurt before we went around and said, “Do you not want 
some money ¢” 

Mr. Harr. But as it happened in North Dakota we had the experi- 
ence at Fort Totten where a jurisdictional act was passed without 
reimbursement and that is a sorry mess. We have had experience in 
this question where you do not have reimbursement and we feel very 
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strongly on the subject. We feel not only is it doing Indian damage, 
but it is arousing those dormant racial prejudices that exist and it is 
actually defeating its purpose because it does not have that little 
element of reimbursement which actually would not amount to much. 

Senator Warxins. How does that affect the feeling between In- 
dians and whites? There is probably an answer to that, but at the 
moment I cannot see it. 

Mr. Hart. The land of the Indian people does not pay taxes. It 
is trust land. The other residents of the county pay taxes on their 
land. I will give you an example. In North Dakota at one time, 
prior to the time I was State attorney and up to the time I was State 
attorney, the county exercised jurisdiction on the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation. 

Every election, when the sheriff was up running for election, that 
became a subject of controversy. The subject of his expenses. The 
opponents of the one that was in office running for election would say 
he is too expensive and throwing county money away. His friends 
would say, “Yes, but you can’t help, but he is a blankety-blank In- 
dian.” 

From the time I was a kid I think I have been able to observe cor- 
rectly the racial feelings that would go up like this on election year 
and then sort of die down. 

Senator Warxins. Do the Indians vote? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. They control our county pretty much. They 
have—around 40 percent of the votes of our county come from the 
Indian reservation. 

Senator Watkins. That is interesting. That does fit what I was 
saying about the Indian situation over in the Flathead Reservation 
in Montana. The Indians there have the right to vote and they elect 
legislators and county commissioners and others who impose the taxes, 
but not on the Indians; just the whites. 

In that county you say they have almost complete control and can 
control an election ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes; they can control an election. I know from experi- 
ence, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. They can elect the people who impose the taxes 
on whites? 

Mr. Harr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. But not on Indians? 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, that is one of those inconsistencies 
in our setup that just must not exist any further. If they are going 
to accept full citizenship they have to take on some of these liabilities. 

Representative Berry. Might I interject a thought? We do the 
same thing on the Indian reservations. We vote on bond issues in 
their cities; everybody votes. Only the property owners pay the bond 
issue. 

Senator Warkrns. That is different in our State. We fix it so 
the taxpayers vote on it. 

Representative Berry. We don’t. There are not very many States 
where they do. 

Senator Warxrns. The taxpayer votes on bond issues. He is the 
fellow who foots the bill. If you want to be liberal in North Dakota 
and South Dakota and let everybody vote, that is one of the things. 
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Here is the situation with the Indians voting to control and do con 
trol the taxing policies of that particular county where they are in 
the majority and yet they do not have to pay any of the taxes that 
they impose on you. 

They have a special status over and above everybody. That is just 
one of these inconsistencies that should not be allowed to exist. 

Mr. Harr. We have an Indian member of the county commissioners. 
He is a member of the tribal council. Prior to this time we have 
had other Indian people who had been members of the county com- 
missioners. It is interesting to note that they are efficient business- 
men in the handling of the funds of their district, just as efficient if 
not a little more efficient than some of our other commissioners, and 
I want you to know that some of them are my bosses, too. We are very 
satisfied with them, completely satisfied. There is absolutely no com- 
plaint as far as I know as to the w: ay the county officials who are In- 
dians vote for levying taxes or anything. If anything, they are per- 
haps conscientious, and the ‘y go backwards to be sure that any claim 
like that is not justified. That is a side remark I thought you would 
be interested in. 

Senator Warkins. I am interested in it. I think probably they 
have a conscience. It does look a little peculiar that the Vy should be 
determining who the white man is that should rule over them and 
not have them enforce the law with respect to themselves in a spec ial 
class by themselves. Not only first-grade citizens, but supercitizens. 

Mr. Harr. You understand, of course, that many of the Indian peo 
ple pay taxes on land that is not in trust status and also on personal 
property ¢ 

Senator Warkrns. I understand that. They pay on automobiles 
and they probably pay income tax if they have incomes that are tax- 
able. I do not know what your State income-tax situation is, but 
they have to pay Federal income tax. I know that. 

Mr. Harr. I would like to make this observation. About 2 months 
ago I was in the office of the State income tax commissioner in the 
State of North Dakota. At that time the subject came up relative to 
the payment of income tax on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, of 
which Martin Cross is chairman. 

The figures showed that one Indian person had an income of $20,000, 
I believe that was for the year before last. He had not paid income 
tax to the State or Federal Government on it. The State income tax 
authorities and the Federal authorities on income tax, I understand, 
are making a quite thorough study of the matter and that situation 
will be corrected in North Dakota shortly. 

However, I would like to call your attention to the fact that up to 
this time nothing has been done and that is part of the reason for 
the feeling that exists in this whole field of Indian affairs. 

Senator Warkins. I can understand that. In my State I think we 
are making the Ute Indians pay income tax. They didn’t like it. 1 
have not found anybody who likes to pay taxes yet although I think 
it is a matter of patriotism to pay your share. 

If you are invited to a banquet given by a community, you would 
feel a little peculiar if you did not make your contribution. I think 
that would help relieve the situation, 

Mr. Harr. I would like to call your attention to the fact that within 
the last 5 years since a program of employment in the State as distin- 
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guished from this relation program, has developed, the Indian people 
have had income tax withhe ld and they are becoming highly conscious 
of it particularly at Turtle Mountain Reservation. 

It is interesting also to note that when they get ready to file their 
income tax very few of them file because they are not just fully 
acquainted with it and fully conscious of it and that whole problem 
is coming to a very fast head, apparently, in the State of North Dakota 
from both the Federal tax authorities and the State tax authorities. 

Senator WaArTKINs. Proceed. 

Mr. Harr. One more preliminary remark that I would like to make 
is that I have observed the hearings since the 15th of February when 
they staited and most of the material that I had planned on presenting 
has been presented so many times that I have kept discarding and dis- 

carding and adding on. My talk is going to be necessarily disjointed, 
but I am going to try to cover those areas which I think need particular 
coverage as to this reservation. 

First, I wish to sav that I am sorry that the record shows yesterday 
of my objecting on a statement that was made by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which was adequately explained this morning by Mr. Berg. 
Is that correct, Mr. Lee and Mr. Cooper; that is completely explained 4 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Harr. It involves the letter which Mr. Berg wrote which com- 
mitted the Governor and myself to a $40 million rehabilitation which I 
am certainly not in agreement with. 

Senator Warkins. Is Mr. Berg a member of your commission ¢ 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. I wish to say next that the constant feeling of 
the Indian affairs commission has been along the subject of finance. 

There were three authors of the Indian affairs commission bill. Two 
of them, Senator Nordholm and Senator Duffy, when I made inquiry 
of them as to the purpose of the commission, each answered with one 
word, money. I happen to be in complete sympathy with the authors 
of the Indian affairs commission on the subject. 1am not trying to 
avoid responsibility; but I wish to say that this is some of the basic 
feeling that existed in the State of North Dakota which will have a 
tendency to help explain the remarks I make later. 

The Indians affairs commission does not oppose termination. We 
do, however, oppose this bill because there are no arrangements for 
financial reimbursement. We feel rather strongly on the subject. We 
oppose this bill on a further ground and this is by resolution of the 
North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission prior to the time the bill 
was drawn. We oppose the bill on the basis that it is discriminatory 
as to the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation. 

If it is good for the Turtle Mountain it is good for the Fort Berthold, 
the Standing Rock Reservation, and the Fort Totten Reservation. In 
fact, the bill as drawn appears to us to be more suited for the Fort 
Berthold and Standing Rock Reservation than Turtle Mountain Res- 
ervation. 

Senator WATKINS. Do not tell me there are worse reservations than 
this one there. 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. But it is more applicable to those than to this 
one. In those two areas there is somewhat of a land base and if their 
land was taxable there would be at least a tendency of reimbursement 
of the amount of costs which would result. 
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Senator Warkrns. I may say this: I have heard about this situation 
for the last 7 years. Part of that time I was powerless to do anything 
about it. In the 80th Congress we were not in a position to do very 
much about it because Congress was of one complex and the adminis- 
tration of the other, and we didn’t find any real support for termina- 
tion programs in the administration. There was some talk, but we did 
not get any real substantial support. 

Now when we come to this particular tribe, after taking a good 
look at it and the condition it is in, it seems to me that this tribe needs 
surgery. In other words, operation relocation, and training to get 
them in a position to take care of themselves. The other fellow can 
probably get by for a little while. 

Our experience is that each tribe has to stand on its own feet. Each 
tribe has different conditions than the others. That is one reason why 
we thought we better move on this one because it looked like some- 
thing needed to be done at once. 

I know the terms of this bill are sacred. Nobody is going to claim 
any great pride of authorship. But we had to have something for a 
measure of discussion and get just what we are getting here, your 
reactions. 

We could have gone on for years consulting back and forth and until 
somebody was brought up against a decision to be made, we never 
would get to the real discussion that was worth very much. 

The minute we acanabad this bill and set down a date for hearing 
and you folks came up here and were ready to discuss, it is the first 
time on the Federal cilia that it has had an opportunity for discussion. 

Mr. Harr. I was fully conscious of House Resolution 108 before 
it was passed. I was in a position to object and ask that Turtle 
Mountain Reservation be taken off. I am sure Senator Young or 
Langer would have done that. I didn’t want it taken off because 
I wanted it to be a crisis before people who would have a chance to 
correct the situation. 

I recognize that I was taking a running risk, a calculated risk, but 
it is much better in my opinion to have something done about it than 
nothing being done. 

Senator Warxkins. We have to operate before the patient dies. 

Mr. Harr. That is correct. Since you have brought up the subject 
of withdrawal on a tribal basis, I would like to deviate from the 
material I had prepared and I would like to introduce into the 
record and have made part of the record a letter under date of 
February 23 by Mr. Ed L. Rogers 

Senator Warxrins. Which year? 

Mr. Harr. 1954. By Mr. Ed L. Rogers, attorney at law, Walker, 
Minn. Mr. Rogers is an Indian of practically the full blood. 
He is an attorney and graduate of the University of Minnesota. He 
was captain of the football team, and he was a member of the football 
team the same time that Hon. Burdick, Congressman from the 
State of North Dakota, was a member of the team. The philosophy 
of this letter is that termination must take place, should take place, 
and in order to avoid the difficulties, it must be on a basis of the 
individual Indian himself. 

That is the position of the Indian Affairs Commission. We be- 
lieve that any time you try to use surgery on a tribe, there are going 
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to be certain people that are going to be hurt by it. We are afraid 
of the backwash that will come about and stop the entire procedure. 
If I have permission I would like to introduce this in the record. 
Senator Warxtns. It will be very interesting. We will receive it. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
Epwakp L. RoGers, 
Walker, Minn., February 28, 1954. 
Mr. Joun Hart, 
Stratford Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR JOHN: You asked me to enlarge upon point No. 3 of my guest editorial 
in the Amerindian. 

I am happy to do so, and I do hope that it will help you in your opposition 
to withdrawal of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians of your State, 
unless Congress makes ample provisions to reimburse your State for the extra 
expense you will be put to caring for these emancipated Indians. 

The termination or withdrawal bills now before Congress covering certain 
Indian tribes, in my opinion, are premature. The withdrawal of Federal control, 
help, and assistance to these Indians without adequate provision for assisting 
local communities for services thus forced upon them would not be right nor 
just to the Indian, nor to such local communities. 

This legislation is drastic and comes up so suddenly that neither the public 
nor the Indian has had time to give this subject adequate consideration. I 
believe a more feasible plan would be not to terminate Federal supervision 
over certain Indians, bands, or tribes but to gradually emancipate individual 
Indians. 

An Indian who is self-sustaining, self-supporting, capable of making his way 
in any community, should be withdrawn from tribal rolls. If such an Indian 
has an interest in treaty rights, tribal claims, and property, these should be 
safeguarded or he be privileged to waive them. Such an Indian, let us term 
a reservation graduate. He should be emancipated, not his band or tribe. 
Those in school who pass the 12 grades are graduated from high school; the 
entire class is not graduated because of this fact. Those who did not make 
the grade stay behind. 

Within a tribe or band of Indians many should be emancipated, to release all 
would be unjust. Dire consequences might result, not only to the Indian, but to 
the general public. 

A release of individuals, not entire bands or tribes, would, in my opinion, 
eventually solve the Indian problem and permit the Federal Government to 
fulfill its obligation to the Indians. 

If a band or tribe is to be released this should not be done until the Federal 
Government meets its obligation to reimburse State and local agencies for the 
cost of services thus terminated and which will have to be assumed by State 
and local communities. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp L. RoGers. 

Mr. Harr. One other thing we would like to tell you is this: We 
are not here asking for larger appropriations. The North Dakota 
Indian Affairs Commission does not believe there should be larger 
appropriations. If anything, we believe there should be smaller ap- 
propriations. We therefore suggest to you as an alternative plan, 
the so-called 5-year plan. 

The 5-year plan is that 20 percent of the present appropriations 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs be earmarked for expenditure under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act as it exists today for the fiscal year 1955. 

As to the fiscal year of 1956, 40 percent be earmarked, and so on 
until 90 percent of the money is earmarked for services on a con- 
tractual basis with political subdivisions. That will permit the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to have authority to contract where they 
desire to contract, period. It will not necessarily mean that they will 
contract in the State of North Dakota, but it will mean that they 
perhaps contract in other States. 
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But we feel eventually they will get down to the State of North 
Dakota, they will have to do with these constant earmarking of ap- 
propriations so that we will at that time be in a position to perhaps 
use the theories that the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission 
of which are fundamentally that a segregated service by a segregated 
agency does not accomplish integration. 

Representative Berry (presiding). May I interrupt there that the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act goes far enough to cover contracts for law 
enforcement ¢ 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. What services in your judgment, other than 
education, are included in Johnson-O’Malley ? 

Mr. Harr. Education, health, welfare, and agricultural assistance, 
sir. 

Representative Berry. Suppose that health and welfare were 
turned over to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Harr. We are completely in favor of such a transfer, sir, be- 
cause of this. You will be going in the direction of a nonsegregated 
service. Second, we believe that the buildup or the development of 
the Bureau’s philosophy which is highly involved with the develop- 
ment of a political nature over the past years is involved with various 
philosophies, tribal, assimilation, integration, back to tribal, allot- 
ment, that the public health service will be like a new broom. It 
will be able to sweep aside the rules and regulations that have been 
built up, the philosophies that have been built up and in sweeping 
these things aside, they will be able to look at the entire problem 
rationally and come about with another answer. 

We feel that the present situation is not good. We do not believe 
it will be improved. We believe that the Indian people will receive 
better health services and we believe very strongly that an Indian 
who is not healthy, the same as a white man, does not readily make 
friends. 

The report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, at page 2, paragraph 
1, calls attention to the fact that the per capita holdings of the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians amounts to about 21 acres per 
person. We would like to call your attention to the fact that most of 
the land of the Turtle Mountain Indians has now been allotted. It 
is now owned by certain individuals. The tribal land which would 
be divided amounts to 3.9 acres per reservation Indian; that is, using 
the figures of 4,400-something as determined by the Bureau of Census. 
That, by the way, is the smallest amount of per capita acreage as far 
as I know of any of the tribes which have been subject to this termi- 
nation bill. 

We would like to call your attention further to the fact that most 
of the allotted land is outside of the reservation in the State of Mon- 
tana and in the State of South Dakota and some in the western part 
of North Dakota. We assume, therefore, that Montana and South 
ae would benefit from the taxability of these lands, but they 

vould not be on the hi ability side. 

As far as I know, I do not know of a single Indian person who is a 
member of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas who is residing 
on his allotment or farming his allotment in either the State of Mon- 
tana, or the State of South Dakota, or the western part of the State 
of North Dakota, with two possible exceptions in the area of Trenton. 
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Further, we sometimes question the advisability of the Government 
holding this land in a tax-exempt status it is not of material benefit 
to the individual Indian person except by way of revenue for lease 
money, and it oe materially affect several of the political subdivi- 
sions in which it is located. 

We believe that a matter of prudent investment would be for the 
Government to assist in the selling of this outside land and reinvest 
the proceeds in Government bonds as returning a greater share of 
income to the individual Indian person than the withholding of this 
land. And incidental benefit will be that it will not affect the political 
subdivisions. Because of the present situation regarding oil, we are 
in a sort of quandary. We do not know. We are not too sure about 
whether the oil rights should be sold or not. The reason for that is 
that we are afraid of backwash of this oil stuff that happened in Okla- 
homa years ago. We are also completely familiar with the idea and 
the theory that this would perhaps continue the necessity of segregated 
services for the management of oil rights. 

We believe that this could perhaps be handled by a transfer to the 
Bureau of Land Management which to my information has been 
doing a good job of managing its land. I wish I could say the same 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but I cannot. I do not believe they 
have been doing a good job of managing these allotments. I believe 
most of the members of the tribe would agree that they are not doing 
a good job. I recognize fully well their claim that they cannot do a 
good job because of insufficient appropriations. 

I am sorry. I should correct my former statement about the 3.9 
acres. It would be not as the reservation Indians, but as to the 
total enrollment. 

Representative serRY. The thought back of the clisposit ion of this 
reservation land was that as long as these people have some interest 
in this land, as long as they have a small acreage there, you are not 
going to be too successful in relocating them because they are going 
to want to come back. That would not apply to the people that have 
allotments off the reservation, would it ? 

Mr. Harr. In my opinion it would not, 

Representative Berry. They do not even know where the land is, a 
good many of them; is that right ? 

Mr. Harr. That is right. Another thing, in Sioux County there 
is one lady by the name of Mary Longchase. She is now and has been 
receiving old-age assistance from the State of North Dakota. She 
was born in Sioux County. She has 480 acres of land in the county 
with tax-exempt status. About a year ago she said she had never seen 
the land and had never been there. We feel that is of no value what 
soever. We feel that absentee ownership of property is not good. 
We feel that there is perhaps a different situation if the individual 
Indian is living on the land or is personally farming it. 

We do not believe in absentee ownership where it is leased to non 
Indian people. We believe a more prudent investment would be Goy 
ernment bonds or perhaps even New York Central Railroad or some 
other stock. 

At page 2 of paragraph 2 of the report of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, it is stated that about 25 families make a reasonably good 
living from farming and livestock raising on the reservation. My 
information is, and my observations confirm this, that there are not 
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25 Indian people making a reasonably good living on the farms in the 
Turtle Mountain area 

I will name the only three Indian farmers that I know of there who 
are making a reasonably good living: Mr. Ste phen Lezott, Mr. Frank 
Gladue, and Mr. Charley McLeod. I will admit that there are prob- 
ably 22 families that are able to exist but I would suspect that most of 
them would be receiving an income which would be lower than the 
minimum standards allowed by the State ADC program. Further, 
many of them would be supplementing their livelihood by employment. 

At page 2, paragraph 3 of this report, the statement is made that 
an agricultural extension and credit program has been maintained at 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation for 15 years. In my opinion, based 
upon about 15 years of observation and discussion with Indian and 
non-Indian people alike, I wish to agree with the statement made 
yesterday by Mr. Cooper that this has been a pretty much of a failure. 
I would go further and say that in my opinion it has been a total, 
complete fi — economically as well as socially. 

On page 4, the second paragr: aph of the report, it refers to the 
so-called $40 million deal. I would like to elaborate on that a little bit 
and say that during my 5 years as an employee of the North Dakota 
Indian Affairs Commission, I have never heard a responsible State 
official, including former Governor Aandahl, who is now Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, as well as the present governor seriously 
express the belief or urge that there was any possibility that any eco- 
nomic development on the Turtle Mountain Reservation would be of 
any long-range value to anyone or to a group of people which would 
have any tendency toward a solution of this problem. 

I believe, on the other hand, that the statement of Mr. Dunlap in 
which he stated that he would want one-twelfth of the reservation 
before he would attempt to try to make a living there is to the opposite 
extreme. Mr. Dunlap happens to be one of the most prominent farm- 
ers and operators that we have in the county, and he would want a big 
operation or he would not do anything. His thinking is certainly not 
far off the line anyway. 

Representative Berry. You think probably 20 or 25 could make a 
living on the reservation ? 

Mr. Harr. Twenty or twenty-five could make an existence. I don’t 
believe they could make a good living. I doubt very seriously whether 
they could make a living comparable to the average farmer of the 
county. 

Our present chairman, Mr. Patrick Gourneau, was the most success- 
ful vegetable raiser we had on the reservation. He is present. I know 
he now has outside employment and is working at the jewel bearing 
plant. It was an existence. It was not one that one could look forward 
to giving education to the children or any of the cultural advantages 
that most of us take as the common way of American life. That is my 
individual reaction. 

Further on this subject of agricultural rehabilitation, the North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission does not approve of agric ultural 
rehabilitation or any other rehabilitation deal that is on a racial line. 
[f there is going to be agricultural rehabilitation we believe it should 
be on a nonracial line and it should be handled by the Farm Security 
Administration completely. We believe that the mere fact that it is 
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administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, assuming they have the 
most competent help and the most conscientious people, they still have 
two strikes against them because of the name, (1) Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; (2) because it is racial in its essence. 

We recognize for instance that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
some of the most outstanding people in the field of agriculture. Ihave 
known Mr. Cooper, area director for many years. Incidentally, Mr. 
Cooper at one time introduced me at a banquet as John Reimbursable 
Hart. I get along well with Mr. Cooper. I received the news he was 
being transferred. I feel very sorry about it. 

I am also conscious of the fact that he is the man who developed 
Columbia sheep. He did that while working for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and he is perhaps the world’s greatest authority on the matter 
of Columbia sheep. We still feel if all Indians should be rehabilitated 
with Columbia sheep, that Mr. Cooper as a member of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs would have two strikes on him in doing it. 

If you would change the name Bureau of Indian Affairs, it might 
make some difference. That is the way we feel about this racial matter. 

The question came up today relative to the degree of Indian blood 
in the members of the Turtle Mountain Band. I would like to give you 
a brief history on this matter. 

Senator Warxkins. Could I interrupt you just a moment? I am 
sorry I did not hear all that you said. I was required to leave for a 
moment. Some time about a week to 10 days ago or better than that, 
I met with the extension director of the Western States, in Salt Lake 
City, on the question of taking over the extension work for the Indian 
Bureau. That would take a transfer of funds and personnel from the 
Indian Bureau over to the State-Federal Extension Administration. 
That was very favorably received. 

We now have a bill before us to accomplish that purpose. It is along 
the line you have just been talking about, I think. 

Mr. Harr. I happen to have a little information on that. That 
word was passed to me from the Bureau of Indian Affairs the other 
day. I believe that is in the right direction completely. We are sorry 
that it is just a little phase. We believe there is a bigger phase that 
should go with it. 

Senator Warxrns. What is that? 

Mr. Hart. The entire credit program of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs we believe should be transferred to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration so that it will go in the direction of being nonsegregated. 

Senator WarTKins. You do not want all major operations performed 
at one time 4 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. We can remove the appendix but we cannot prob- 
ably remove the gall bladder and other things on this patient at the 
same time. 

Mr. Harr. I am not too worried about the patient. 

Senator Warxkins. I thought that was the big concern. 

Mr. Harr. I assume that you refer to the patient as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Senator Warkins. I am not worried about them at all. You can cut 
off their heads and they can go on living. I am talking about the 
Indian patient. 
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Mr. Harr. The faster you do, the better. 

Senator Waris. Do not qualify that. That is good the way you 
left it. 

Mr. Harr. Do not qualify it with reimbursement. 

Senator Warkins. That was just a little bit unfair. You go ahead 
and qualify it if you want to. But it sounded so good, the quicker 
you do it, the better, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Harr. I will continue that statement, sir. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, roughly stated it would be this: Any service that 
any agency of the Federal Government gives to the citizens of the 
Unite d States, that agency should be h: indling the responsibility of the 
Government in the field of Indian affairs. As to any service that State 
or political subdivisions give to non-Indian people, that service should 
with minor exceptions be purchased by the Government for the Indian 
people with the view in mind that the service would then be non- 
segregated and we would be working in the direction of integration. 
We would tend to be neutralizing those forces which push Indian 
people back to the reservation or pull them back to the reservation. 

That is our thinking. We are sort of funny here. We stand on 
what the Indian Affairs Commission thinks, whether the Indian people 
like it, or the State or county people like it, or even our congressional 
de ‘legation. 

Senator Watkins. It might be funny, but it is extremely interesting 
to hear you say it. 

Mr. Harr. I would like to make one remark here on the matter of 
history, because Senator Watkins brought up the subject this morning. 
It deals with the subject of percentage of Indian blood. I am not a 
historian. The material I have here was gathered by the State his- 
torical society for me. I would like to make certain excerpts from 
this. 

Apparently the Chippewa Indians are known as the Ojibway and 
they historically come from the region of the Great Lakes and in 
Canada—Wisconsin and in that general area. 

In the middle 19th century they moved farther west as a result 
of the pressure of the development of civilization. 

Senator Warkins. Did they go voluntarily ? 

Mr. Harr. I would not know. I would assume that they did not. 
[ would assume that the pressure of the development of civilization 
crowded them west. As civilization developed on the east and west 
coasts, we find the Indian people being pushed into the central tier of 
States. 

We kind of like that remark you made this morning about let us 
give the land back to the Indians. In North Dakota the white people 
got the wealthy land of the Red River Valley and the Indian got the 
Turtle Mountain. Let us go back a little further. Let us go back to 
where they originally came in. Let us give them Detroit. We feel the 
people of Detroit have a certain obligation there. 

Senator Watkins. If this group came from Detroit, the same would 
apply there. It might be sound from a moral point of view, but. from 
a practical point of view, it is obvious that it could not be done. 

Mr. Harr. We follow you correctly, and we are in complete agree- 
ment with you. But since you used that argument—— 
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Senator Warxins. Whatever Indians owned Detroit we ought to 
put them there. But I do not think the Chippewas had that partic- 
ular locality. 

Mr. Harr. The mapees put out by Dr. Gilbert, issued under date of 
December 15, 1952, I believe will substantiate the statements I made 
relative to the general area of coming from the Lake Huron region 
and Canada and such as that. 

Senator Warxkins. You did not mean Detroit. You just said that 
as an illustration ? 

Mr. Harr. Detroit, and also Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul, Minn., 
would be in the area of our boys. I am sure the tribe will settle, 
if they get that back. 

Senator Warkins. If they wait a few years, maybe they will push 
them back there, if they drop a few bombs on it. If it is not worth 
anything, they might get it. That is the way we treated them before 
apparently. We gave them what nobody else would have. At least 
that apples to this particular tribe in North Dakota, from what I 
have heard of it. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir 

Senator Watkins. And judging from their general poverty, I think 
that can be true. I know the Menominees got a nice piece of territory. 
“ach individual Indian there is worth about $20,000 on a very, very 
conservative estimate. Of course, in North Dakota they are worth 
$37.50, as 1 remember, or something like that. 

Mr. Harr. That is $37.50, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. That is the net worth of the Turtle Mountain 
Indians. 

Mr. Harr. Iam sorry. I thought you were referring to $3,700. 

Senator Warkins. You would almost think I would have to go to 
the thousands after I mentioned what the Menominees are worth. 
That is a terrific contrast. The Menominees are probably one of the 
wealthiest tribes of Indians in the country on a per capita basis. 

Mr. Harr. To have you further understand the story as to this 
group of Indians, and I do not pretend to be a historian, the first 
record I have of them is in about 1850 where there were a large group 
of Chippewa Indians southward of Saulte St. Marie. In the recent 
book published, entitled “Strange Empire,” by Mr. Howard, certain 
references are made there as to the ancestry of the Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewa Indians. As to the mixed-blood group, it appears 
that at the portage of Sault Ste. Marie was one of the first places 
that the French, the Scotch, the English fur traders came inal At 
that time they apparently mated with the Indian people, resulting 
in mixed blood. 

As future time went on—and I am filling in certain things here 
now that I am not sure I can a k up documentarywise—the next 
traders that came along would be trying to have guides and they 
would have much preference for the mixed-blood guides as dis- 
tinguished from the fullbloods. One of the reasons would be that 
they felt they could trust them with guns much easier than they 
could otherwise. 

The French, during the French and Indian wars, made extensive 
use of the mixed bloods, including undoubtedly some of the ancestors 
of the Turtle Mountain Band in this general subject. 
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The next record that I would like to call to your attention is in 
about 1700, where they were recorded as living in the Lake Superior 
region between 1670 and 1699. 

Senator Watkins. Is that on the United States side of the bound- 
ary ¢ 

Mr. Harr. It was Father Allouez: ves, sir; southward of Sault 
Ste. Marie. At about that time there appears to be 1,700 members 
of the Chippewa group, of which some of them would be mixed 
blood. 

In about 1750 the Chippewas began to move westward through 
Minnesota to the Red River and the Turtle Mountains. The latter 
movement probably did not occur until 1750. That is from the Hand- 
book of American Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

It is interesting to note that in 1804 the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion came through North Dakota with the view of opening the West 
for colonization. They secured the services of a young lady by the 
name of Sakajawea, w ho was a member of the Gros Ventre s, I believe, 
of Mr. > ross group. 

At the time Lewis and Clark reached this area and secured the 
services of this girl, she was married to a man by the name of Char- 
boneau. I heard the rumor he was a mixed blood. The records of 
the Library of Congress indicate he was a Frenchman of the full- 
blood. That shows the Frenchmen colonized and had their families 
in Dakota before and prior to the Lewis and Clark Expedition. That 
is probative because it shows as to the development of the mixed- 
blood people generally. 

In 1816, there is a report from Mr. MacLord, Sr., a trader of the 
Hudson Bay Co. It cites a party of 36 Salteau or Chippewa were 
massacred by the Sioux. This we presume is part of the history of 
this tribe, or at least some of their members. 

In 1832, an Army officer mentions finding some of these people in 
North Dakota, and reference is made to Turtle Mountain. It states, 
“Many of the wandering French, English, and Scotch fur traders 
married or lived with Chippewa women.” So it is not completely 
French. 

We have one lady in the Turtle Mountain Reservation that has 
the cutest little Scotch brogue you have ever heard. 

Senator Warxrns. I noticed you had an Irishman here yesterday. 

Mr. Hart. Yes, _y 

Senator Warxins. At least his first name was Irish. Patrick is an 
Irish name. 

Mr. Harr. We have an account of the Metis from the Document 52 
of the 28th Congress of the health representative covering the years 
1836, 1838, and 1938. While he was employed by the United States 
Government as an engineer, he met the Metis in 1839 near Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. Reference is also made in that section to their Canadian 
ancestry—English, Scotch, and French. They were at that time 
called the I eople of the North or the Metis of the Red River. 

In 1844, there is a reference to them again. I have no need of 
reading it. I am taking more time than I expected on this. 

In 1845, we have another Federal document here that shows that 
they were observed around Devils Lake. These mixed bloods are 
descendants of the E nglish, Scotch, Irish and French. 
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In 1853, we again find them. At that time the mixed bloods 
amounted to about 1,300 people. They had 824 carts and 2,400 ani- 
mals. They were then known as the Prairie Chippewa. 

Is this interesting ? 

Senator WarTkKins. It is interesting. 

Mr. Harr. In 1853, we find an interesting remark. This remark 
is made by Mr. Stevens, I believe it is—no, by Captain Sumner— 
who—no, it is Mr. Stevens who states, “I was very favorably im- 
pressed by Governor de L’Orme and his opinion as well as that of 
his associates in regard to their rights to hunt in our territory.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. de L’Orme was an ancestor of the fellow who 
appeared here this morning, Mr. David Delorem. The name de 
L’Orme is prominent and one of the common names on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation. 

In 1854, we again find this Government official held a meeting 
with the Prairie Chippewa from Turtle Mountain. The chief's 
name was the Green Feather. They expressed their desire to be 
taken under the protection of the Great White Father, talked much 
of their poverty, and contrasted their conditions with the power and 
the wealth of the whites. This condition has existed for 101 years, 
according to this document. 

At the end of this document prepared by the State Historical So- 
ciety, it says: 

The great increase in the number of mixed bloods was inevitable as they 
married with the few remaining fullbloods. 

Senator Warkins. At what time is this? 

Mr. Harr. This is the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1854, pages 189-194. 

Senator Watkins. That would sort of explain some of the statistics 
we had here the other day. 

Mr. Harr. As to percentage of Indian blood. 

Senator Warxtns. Yes. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. We had 73 percent indicated half blood. That 
could not possibly be true if this history is right. They would be 
getting less and less Indian blood all the way down. 

Mr. Harr. No, sir, it would be getting more and more. I am sorry, 
but in my opinion, it would be getting more and more. ‘ 

Mr. Warktns. How could it be if you only had a very few full- 
bloods? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir, but you did not start with fullbloods; you 
started with mixed bloods, and they could mate with themselves or 
fullbloods. So the first union would be mixed blood and the next 
union with fullblood would increase it. 

Senator Watkins. The tendency has been that they were mingling 
with white people all the time, and to integrate themselves with white 
people. 

Mr. Harr. That is the usual course of events, but that is not the 
course of the history of this roving band. For instance, this band that 
we have here is the subject of the book Strange Empire, by Mr. How- 
ard, which is perhaps the most authentic history of these people that 
we have. 

Senator Warkrns. Our staff will get a copy of the book. 
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Mr. Harr. You will be fascinated. You will discover Lewis Reel 
was a mixed-blood Metis. He held the Canadian Government at bay 
for years. It is the first time the machinegun was used to subdue the 
Metis. It was brought from New Haven by a lieutenant of the United 
States Army, and it was experimented on by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and was used against these mixed bloods when they finally 
whipped them about 175 miles north of Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation. 

In the Turtle Mountain Reservation we have this series of combi- 
nations. The ancestors of the Sault Ste. Marie, who became a hunt- 
ing band, the leaders of the future traders. They became separate 
hunting parties. They became the artillery, so to speak, of the Indian 
warfare in their day. 

On top of it we have the remnants of the Reel rebellion at Turtle 
Mountain Reservation. Then we have the Cree. Their home was 
Montana and Canada. I might be off the beam, but 1 am trying to 
give you my honest recollection without a chance of research. I am 
trying to give you the understanding I have of their overall 
formation. 

Senator Warkins. It is interesting to us. We will probably have 
an opportunity to check if the historians are accurate in their 
statements. 

Mr. Harr. That is why I make this comment, when you start 
checking on me. 

Another thing that I would like to call your attention to is the 
common remarks that I have heard on the reservation many times, 
particularly when the boys were interested in getting a drink of 
whisky or a bottle of beer. I used to sell beer by the way, and many 
times I have had the unpleasantness of being forced to determine 
whether the individual was an Indian or whether he was not. In dis- 
cussion with many Indian people, I have heard the remarks, “I am 
a quarter Indian. My father was half, and my mother was half. 
That makes me a quarter.” 

You and I can see the absurdity of that, but by the same token in 
certain areas the pressures for social acceptance was away from Indian 
toward white, and very often those arguments would be used until 
they convinced themselves of it. I believe it will be impossible from 
any point of view to determine what the percentage of blood is. 

For instance, the chairman said that he had someone figure out 
that he was seven-eighths Indian, and later on he forgot his grand- 
mother, who was fullblood. That whole psychology will develop. If 
you start in on this half-Indian blood deal, you are really getting the 
Government into business. 

Senator Warktns. We might just as well have a first-class mess as 
the one we have. 

Mr. Harr. Yes; as long as we have justice with it, sir. 

Senator Warktins. We try to be just about it. I am sure that if the 
situation were the other way, that the whites were being looked after 
by the Government and the Indians had to pay the taxes, that they 
would immediately take advantage of every bit of white blood they 
had to claim they were whites. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. That is just human nature. 


2 
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Mr. Harr. Yes, but remember this: the Indians did not determine 
their rolls at Turtle Mountain. That was determined by the act of 
1940 when the Congress of the United States passed an act and said 
one-quarter or more Indian blood, and they hired the outstanding 
expert they had at the time who made a complete survey and conducted 
the enrollment. 

We would like to call your attention to this; there are full brothers 
and sisters who are enrolled, and others of their full brothers and 
sisters who are not. For instance, Ely Patineau is in my opinion more 
than halfblood. He is not enrolled. I one time asked him why. He 
said, “I could not get my liquor then.” If he is enrolled he could not. 
He stayed away from it. His arbitrary action has affected the Rolette 
County finance services. His brothers and sisters can own property 
in tax-exempt status. It is an extremely complicated question. 

Senator Warkrns. I know it is not easy. 

Mr. Harr. We are not opposed to your moving in that direction, but 
we do not believe that the percentage of blood is the answer. 

Senator Warkrns. It should be noted that they are not all as com- 
plicated as yours up there. 

Mr. Harr. That is right, because it mi: Ly not be that comphe ated all 
over the United States, you should give serious consideration in your 
general legislation to the difficult situation we have at Turtle Mountain. 

Senator Warkins. We note that oil has had a strong effect on many 
people with respect to whether they want to belong. 

Mr. Harr. We are fully conscious of it, and agree with you. Inci- 
dentally, the North Dakota Indian . A fairs Commission has gone on 
record as favoring a definition of Indian as one with one-quarter blood 
or more. If they are one-quarter or more, they should be classed as 
Indians. The thinking of the commission since that was developed 
2 as changed. We have not formally adopted our changing feeling on 

, but at the last meeting of the Indian Affairs Commission when we 
canhie red the question, we were thinking more in terms of this: An 
Indian person is any person who receives a benefit or suffers a detri- 
ment due to the fact that he or his ancestors have Indian blood. Fur- 
ther, that special services for Indians or the financing of special 
services for Indians by the Federal Government shall continue until 
such time as the community can look into the foreseeable future and 
not see the individual Indian or the members of his family as a public 
charge, regardless of the degree of blood involved. 

Senator Warkins. We will have that in writing. You made the 
statement. I was going to ask you to submit it in writing, but the 
reporter now has it. 

Mr. Harr. I would like to explain a statement that was made yester 
day on the subject of law enforcement. In the State of North Dakota 
we had a special bill in the legislature which permitted special assist- 
ance to McLain County because of the construction of Garrison Dam 
in the field of law enforcement. The last session of the legislature 
changed the wording of this bill to say Federal project or agency. 
In the field of law enforcement, this $10,000 that has been appropri- 
ated, I] believe, will permit the counties where they have Indian reser- 
vations for the out-of-pocket expense to bill the State for reimburse- 
ment, and if that is approved by the attorney general, the governor, 
and I believe one other official, this reimbursement is secured. 
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In Rolette County is is secured because of the Indian people being 
involved in crime either on or off the reservatoin. As a matter of 
practice, the State of North Dakota does not have jurisdiction on the 
reservation, so it is seldom that is involved, except where they go out 
to give temporary help until the officers responsible are called. That 
is my understanding of it at least. 

Senator Warxrns. The one reason Congress adopted the proposal 
last year of extending the jurisdiction in the States in both civil and 
criminal matters over the Indians was to give the Indians some real 
law enforcement. The fact of the matter is that most of the Indian 
enforcement had broken down. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. We had no special reference to your situation in 
North Dakota, but over the country. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. We feel further, Senator, that you should 
have gone further. You should have transferred the responsibility 
for law enforcement to the Federal Bureau of Investigation where 
you would have had effective law enforcement. 

Senator Warxrins. The FBI, you must remember, has been taking 
on more and more than we ever anticipated it would. It has got 
to the point now where with the change of administration, it has 
to go out and investigate everybody who is elected to office. We can- 
not put the FBI into this matter. 

Mr. Harr. You say you cannot put the FBI in because it is im- 
practical, but you say to the States and counties, you take care of it. 

Senator Warxrns. They are your citizens. 

I have to leave again because they are voting. 

Mr. Hart. I would like to call your attention to the fact of the 
economic picture in Rolette County. Prior to the enrollment act of 
1940, the county was responsible for all unenrolled Indian people, for 
their welfare, their burial, and so on and so forth. I believe that 
amounted to about 900 or 1,000 people. I am not sure of that, 
however. 

Gentlemen, the county went broke. When I went in as State’s 
attorney in 1940, my checks were 2 years late. I would have to dis- 
count my warrants 5 percent and sometimes 10 percent. You see, in 
Rolette County we have been faced with this economic situation, we 
know, and we are scared to death of any transfer of this stuff back 
to us by the arbitrary unilateral action of the Federal Government 
or otherwise. The Enrollment Act gave us some assistance in that it 
turned and permitted the Bureau to give hospitalization and so forth 
to members of what had been formerly the unenrolled Indains. 

In reference to a remark which was made this morning, we wish 
to say that the economy in the State of North Dakota is entirely 
dependent on prices, rainfall, and price supports. In about 1939 or 
1940, approximately slightly less than one-half of the land in Rolette 
County was severed from the former ownership by virtue of the tax 
title proceedings. That is a showing of the economic condition of 
Rolette County. 

One further statement I would like to make is that I would like 
to call the attention of this committee to the fact that in Arizona you 
have for all Indians, 5.9 self-supporting families for each welfare 
family. On the Navaho Reservation in Arizona, you have 16.7 self- 
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supporting Indian families for every Indian welfare family. In 
North Dakota, including all Indian reservations, you have 1.1 self- 
supporting family for every Indian welfare family. 

In New Mexico among the Navahos, you have 1.8 self-supporting 
Indian families for every welfare family. 

Representative Berry. You said the Navahos were 16 to 1? 

Mr. Harr. The Navahos in Arizona. The Navaho in New Mexico 
is 1.8 self-supporting families for every Indian welfare family. In 
New Mexico the non-Navaho is 4 self-supporting families for every 
welfare family. In Arizona, the non-Hopi is 3.7 self-supporting fam- 
ilies for every welfare family. The Hopi of Arizona, 1.1 self-support- 
ing family for every Indian welfare family, which is the identical 
ratio that you have in the State of North Dakota as a whole. The 
Hopi of New Mexico compared to the Indians of the State of North 
Dakota as a whole, in other words. 

Yet, gentlemen, on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, which is under 
consideration here, there is less than one self-supporting family for 
each welfare family. There is less than one self-supporting Indian 
family on and adjacent to the Turtle Mountain Reservation for each 
and every welfare family in that area. 

We are sorry that the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not see fit in its 
report to call the attention of Congress to this comparative situation 
between the Navaho, Hopi, and the Turtle Mountain Indians. 

We wish to reemphasize that on the basis of general assistance, that 
is, outside of the public-welfare programs the incidence of assistance 
is 55 times greater dollarwise or 5,500 percent greater for the Indians 
of the Turtle Mountain Reservation than for the non-Indians residing 
in Rolette County. 

In the field of ADC in Rolette County, we wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that dollarwise the incident of ADC among the Indian 
people is 9.16 times greater among the Indian people than the non- 
Indian. That is nearly 10 times greater or 1,000 percent greater dol- 
larwise. Old-age assistance in Rolette County, it is 3.06 or 306 percent 
greater among the Indians than among the non-Indians of this county. 

On aid to permanently and totally disabled, it is 3.61 or 361 percent 
greater among the Indians than as to the non-Indians. In the matter 
of aid to blind, there are 18 Indian cases compared to no non-Indian 
cases. 

We would like to also call your attention further to the fact that 
Mr. Jergensen tells me that most of the aid to the blind cases we have 
are the result of tacoma scar. 

In the area of foster-home care, there is 492 percent greater among 
the Indians as compared to the non-Indians of the County of Rolette, 
which is paid for by money of the State of North Dakota. 

Representative Berry (presiding). Is it also not true that in the 
States of Arizona and New Mexico, the Federal Government matches 
the States 80-20 on social security, too, whereas in the State of North 
Dakota, it is 50-50. 

Mr. Harr. My understanding is that in the State of Arizona on pub- 
lic assistance, which includes the categories mentioned other than 
general assistance, the Federal Government under the Navaho-Hopi 
bill gives to the State 50 percent of the State’s share, and I have been 
informed by the officials of Arizona that it amounts to about 92 percent 
of the total cost. 
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We are highly concerned, gentlemen, and we believe that is rank dis- 
crimination against the State of North Dakota. We wish to go a little 
further, and we wish to say that if it is good for the goose, it is good 
for the gander. It was interesting to note in the C ongressional Record 
recently a statement by Senator Mansfield showing the report of the 
Montana Public Welfare Board, which indicated that in the field of 
aid to dependent children, the incident of aid to dependent children 
dollarwise was about 15 times greater among the Indians than the 
non-Indians. 

I understand that the State of South Dakota, the incidence is much 
greater. I am sorry I do not have the specific statistics. I would like 
to call your attention to a certain graph that I have here which I would 
like to introduce into the file. I would like to have it part of the record, 
but I realize that the cost would be prohibitive ; the statistics are as of 
Apr il 1, 1950, as to populs ition, and as of July 1952, as to caseload. 

In Sioux County for instance, the incidence of aid to dependent 
children is 47 times greater among the Indians of that county com- 
pared to the non-Indians. 

I understand there has been some correction in that situation lately. 
I would like to have that made a part of the file, and not of the record. 

Representative Berry. It will be made a part of the file. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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Welfare personnel, Rolette County 





Total Dusted | tart Travel 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1952: | | 
Se SN IIR on tock oincuccasiancucnadouscrcaae | $7, 584. 54 $7, 033. 67 $550. 87 
2 caseworkers. __. Re | “z'952'12 | “6,285: 00 1, 667. 12 
1 stenographer 4 , Mt iam einiaeas 2, 070. 00 | 2, 070. 00 ) |-- 
Total. bes 5 17, 606. 66 15, 388. 67 | 2, 217. 99 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1953: Tet mee Ent tee 
2 child welfare workers.........-.....--------- Re 8, 566. 40 | 7, 800. 00 766. 40 
2 caseworkers '.............- 5 sscipindabalel vn ints salaries Sant 6, 908. 48 5, 915.00 | 993. 48 
1 stenographer sian ieaecs ian 2, 190. 00 | 2, 190.00 |_- 
Total__- ciple ae : te 17, 664. 88 | _15, 908.00 | + 759. 88 
2-year total_..._- PP ee | 35,271.54 | 31, 293. 67 | 3,977.87 


! 1 caseworker resigned June 1953. 
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Mr. Harr. At this time, sir. I would like to introduce in the record 
as part of the record the following telegram under date of February 
26, addressed to John Hart, Stratford Hotel, Washington. D. C.: 


Fort Totten law and order situation according to latest reports worsening 
Expect Indian Affairs Commission, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Benson Count 
officials, North Dakota Congressmen do something. State welfare board having 
bopeless task being responsible public welfare services in place like that. Please 
take lead among key figures of organizations mentioned in this wire in Wash 
ington to move immediately. State welfare board has right to expect law and 
order to precede Welfare service. 


That is signed by the executive director, Carlyle D. Onsrud. 

There seems to be, from my observation, a direct relationship 
between the effectiveness of law enforcement on Indian reservations 
and the incidence of aid to dependent children. I wish to repeat to 
this committee a certain incident that hap pened recently, because I 
believe it is indicative of the feeling. 

I was attending a meeting of the Society of Indian Missionary 


Workers at Yankton, S. Dak., this spring. This is part of the 
group working under Dr. G. E. Lindquist, perhaps the outstanding 
authority on Indians in the United States today. Duri ing the process 


of the discussion, I stated Hhy true feeling in the matter, and ] said 
that in my opinion the way the aid to dependent-children program 
applies on Indian reservations is the greatest detriment that has 
hit the Indian people since the creation of the Indian reservations. 

To my astonishment there was immediate applause from these 
missionary workers, and one of them, a doctor of divinity, hollered 
out. “Now you are a preacher,’ 

I believe that is indicative of the feeling of these missionary 
workers who are in constant contact with the mess that results 
from a failure of law enforcement on Indian reservations. If 
nothing else is done by this Congress, I hope they will have the 
courage to go ahead and solve this problem, either by a grant in 
lieu of taxation to cover law enforcement, or provisions for ade 
quate reimbursement which will be on a contractual basis—not a 
unilateral contractual basis, but where both parties mutually agree. 
In other words, not unde the present operation of the Johnson 
O'M: illey r Act. 

A prerequisite to any society is effective law enforcement. If you 
do not have effective law enforcement you can expect nothing more 
than you have on the Indian reservations. 

I wish to compliment Mr. Cooper for having exerted much effort 
along the line of trying to correct the situation at Turtle Mountain. 
He has made a strong effort in that respect lately. In fact, I wish to 
compliment Mr. Cooper in all of his activities. 

Representative Berry. I would like to join you in that. 

Mr. Harr. One more comment I would like to make is that I have 
listened to all of the hearings. I missed part of the hearings on the 
Seminoles. The situation as to Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation 
is completely different than on any of the other reservations pre- 
sented, economicwise, socialwise, landwise, and in about every other 
manner I can develop, including percentage of Indian blood. We are 
highly concerned about the subject of relocation. We are fearful 
that it won’t work. We are fearful that if it does work it will take 
what personnel there is on the Indian reservations that have economic 
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ability to produce for themselves or to assist in the development of a 
community and leave thereon a residuary segment which will be a 
complete liability. We do not believe Congress wants to do this or 
that Congress will do it. 

Representative Berry. Is it not a fact, Mr. Hart, that people that 
will be replaced are the younger people? Is that not correct? 

Mr. Harr. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Berry. And the older people are going to be left 
there? 

Mr. Harr. That is right, sir. 

Representative Berry. Some provision should be made to provide 
for them so long as they live, is that reasonable, either through an 
Indian department or through the local agencies ? 

Mr. Harr. Do you realize, sir, that all of the older Indians who 
have to have some provision are being taken care of now under the 
Social Security Act ? 

Representative Berry. That is the real old ones. 

Mr. Harr. Sixty-five or over, sir. In Rolette County, more than 
8 percent of the population on a case basis are now taken care of by 
the Social Security Act. That is, their essential needs are being taken 
care of at this time. I imagine the ratio would hold true in “South 
Daksa, and most of the other Indian reservations. I do not have 
too much concern about the older Indians. My high concern is those 
between 32 and 65. That is the group it is difficult to rehabilitate and 
move away. The ones over 38, I am told that it is a waste of economic 
effort to try to rehabilitate. I happen to be over, and I know it would 
be difficult to rehabilitate me. As to the younger people 

Senator Warkrns. You do not believe in the slogan we had a few 
years ago that life begins at 40? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir, but not economic life. 

Senator Warkrins. I have heard a good many who have been broke 
around 50 and made fortunes after that. 

Mr. Harr. That has been the exception, sir, not the rule. That 
tends to prove the rule. On this subject, I would like to call your 
attention to a recent public statement by the Governor of the State 
of North Dakota. He said, in effect, that. our greatest export in the 
State of North Dakota is not wheat or oil but young people. This, 
incidentally, is causing the State some concern. Recently in Fargo 
the subject was exploited quite thoroughly, and we discovered to our 
astonishment that the group of people being exported are the group 
that are our best educated people. I believe that is of concern to many 
of, if not most of the States in the area where they are losing 
population. 

I would like also to call your attention to the fact that between 
1930 and 1950 the State of North Dakota lost 9 percent of its over- 
all population. During that period of a loss of 9 percent of the 
4 Segemnsn the Indian population increased 28 percent. We are 
1ighly concerned with the problem of Indians and particularly the 
financial aspect thereof. 

Senator Warxrns. I can understand why the Indians want to let 
it grow. If they can increase the rate that way they will soon have 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Harr. One other thing we would like to call your attention 
to is the system provided for by Congress, and I believe it is Con- 
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gress’ responsibility, and not the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 


>ro- 
viding services for Indians. You in effect create situations like Par- 
tle Mountain. If it is not corrected, I wish to predict that you are 
going to have other Turtle Mountains in the United States in the 
next two generations. 

This situation is you will give service if they are on an Indian 
reservation, but you will not give service if they ‘live off the reserva- 
tion. You create a premium for going on the reservation, such as 
elastic anchor which only the very strong can break. You tend to 
say come our way, boy, and if you come our way, we will take care 
of you; if you go out, we won’t. You have been raised to have your 
hospitalization “taken care of. 

I have an interesting incident of this, a Turtle Mountain boy who by 
appearance is close to the fullblood. He was employed at the rail- 
road by Minot. That was not through the relocation service, but 
through the North Dakota Employment Service. He was getting 
along very well. One week he came home and he always wanted to 
visit with me. He told me he bought a Buick straight eight. I ad- 
mired it and I said how much. He said $200, $25 ‘down and so on. 
He and his wife were living there, and she was expecting. He told 
me we are not going to Indian hospitals. We are going to the Minot. 
There is a doctor there that my wife thinks the world of. They 
had the baby at Minot, but the bill was not paid. He had never 
been educated to pay his w ay in the hospital. His salary was gar- 
nished and a few other things, and he was back on the reservation, 
and you are paying for it. 

That one deal may have anchored him there. We say you have 
to face the facts of the situation. Do everything possible to anchor 
them in an area where there is a possibility of employment. If you 
do not do that, you cannot expect rehabilitation. Neither the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs or Congress or anyone else can rehabilitate any- 
one. You can only expose certain areas where people can rehabilitate 
themselves. 

Senator Warkins. We have been making mistakes in the use of 
language here. I agree with that. It has to come from within, and 
you have to help the fellow to help himself. You cannot do it. 
There is only one fellow who can cure the situation we are in, and that 
is the Indian. We can help him. We can provide environment to 
help him rehabilitate himself. 

Mr. Harr. At this time I would like to introduce the telegram read 
to you this morning regarding the difficulties that we are having on 
this subject of medical care. The remarks that were made by me just 
a few moments ago are directly in point of the understanding and the 
relationship we have had with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
thing is that this telegram here is an example of “come back to the 
reservation, boys; live on Indian land, and we will take care of you 
and give you hospitalization. But if you want to be stupid enough 
to go over to the State folks, you let them take care of you. 

We think that is not faci ing the facts. I don’t say the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs do this intentionally. They do not. I have the utmost 
respect for their integrity and honesty. The result is what we are 
talking about. 

I would like to introduce this im the record, because it is so indica- 
tive of that overall effort, sir. 
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Senator Warkrns. It will be received as a part of the record. 
(The telegram is as follows:) 
BisMarckK, N. Dak., March 1, 1954. 
Joun B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Committion, 
Stratford Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

State welfare board agreement Indian Bureau re medical care adjacent reser- 
vations broken and brokenness affirmed, Selene Gifford. This means shift more 
dollar responsibility to State unilaterally. Indian Commission against this 
type of shift. Before State welfare board announces new policy giving all au- 
thorities final chance to aid State welfare board in honorable agreements hon- 
orably arrived at. 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD. 


Representative Berry. Along that same line, might I ask you this? 
We now have a ruling from Washington that before an Indian can 
get a patent to a quarter of land, if he owns a section, he must prove 
that he is competent. If he proves that he is competent, then he must 
get a patent to all of his land, and not just one-quarter. Does that, in 





vour judgment, do exactly the same thing that you are just describing 
here now 4 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. It has a tendency to keep people from getting 
out of the supervision altogether. On the basic theory of the Indian 
Affairs Commission, we say this, as I told you before—it has to be 
on an individual Indian basis. If he is competent for that purpose, he 
is competent for everything. The criterion for competency should be 
on an individual basis, and not a tribal basis. From that point of 
view, if he is competent, and you cannot see him as a public charge 
within the foreseeable future, he should have his patent for all of it, 
regardless. 

That is the view of the Indian Affairs Commission. The only ex- 
ception we make to that is where the individual is living on the land 
and personally farming the land. That is some of our radical ideas, 
sir. 

Representative Berry. The result is going to be that he is not going 
to take the patent to that quarter; he is not going to buy the cattle 
he intended to buy; he is going to sit there and remain a charge of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Harr. That is right, sir. I am in agreement with you. Our 
opinion is this. If he is competent, it should not be up to him to make 
the determination. It should be the obligation of the Government to 
make that determination. The Government should do it affirma- 
tively, say, “You are no longer a public charge. We cannot look into 
the foreseeable future and see you as a public charge, or the members 
of your family,” and I believe the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
have the responsibility of going into court, citing along your com 
petency bill, but only be the affirmative obligation of the Bureau 
of Indian A ffairs to do the disagreeable work. 

Senator Warkins. That is why the Indian would not apply him- 
self for a decree of the court that he is competent. The Indian Bureau 
would file the petition with the court and have him declared 
competent, 

Mr. Harr. That is right. We believe further that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs should be under an affirmative obligation as to those 
people who are competent. As I told you before, when you cannot look 
into the foreseeable future and see them as a public charge. 
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Senator Warkins. Do not add that on. <A lot of whites are not 
competent under that definition, and they may become public charges. 
too. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator WarTkins. But we are not going to make them incompetent, 
because they are or might become a public charge. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; but I am interested dollarwise. I am interested 
in the possible backwash. The thing I am afraid of in your theory 
is that you are going to have a backwash that is going to do more 
damage than good, and I am interested in protecting these things 
so that future generations will not judge rash action by driving the 
Indians back to the reservation and creating other Turtle Mountains. 

Senator Warkrns. It could not be too rash if it took us 150 years 
to make up our minds. 

Mr. Harr. I want our minds made up correctly. 

Senator Warkins. How long would you suggest we should take? 

Representative Berry. Is there not just a little bit of sense to the 
thought that 150 years, yes, but they started out on a different basis 
than the white people did? We brought them into a civilization that 
we had been working 2,000 years to develop. 

Mr. Harr. That is correct, sir. The thing is not simple. It is 
complicated. When you start changing the history of those things 
very far or a lot, you have to watch that you do not establish a 
backwash that will do more damage than you do good. 

For instance, the same backwash as I mentioned here on this medical] 
stuff; sure, it is an attempt to save money and do this and that. It is 
an attempt to go out and say to the county, those boys are citizens, 
we are going to take you into court if you do not treat them as citizens. 
But remember the supe me court cases in the State of North Dakota 
are filled with fights between the counties as to residential require 
ments. That is an old story to us. You are liable to create feelings 
in there that will result in completely defeating the pure intentions 
you have. 

I am trying to call these things to your attention, because I know if 
you are conscious of them you do not want to do those things any more 
than I want you to. 

Senator Warkins. My re joinder in this debate would simply be as 
far as the Indians are concerned, you say 150 years; let us compa 
them to the Negroes in this country. The Negroes came over here ina 
probably much more savage state than the American Indians were 
back in those days when we called them savages. My point is that 
when the Emancipation Proclamation was issued by President Lin- 
coln, the Negroes were relieved or changed from the status of slaves 
to freemen, and they did not have anybody to go out and make a living 
for them. They had been taught to work, however, before that. T hey 
were compe sled to work. But they have gone ahead, and they have 
made remarkable progress. They are no more dependent ordinarily 
than the white people are. They have no special guardians for them. 
The American Indian in my judgment had } Just as great a capac ity for 
learning and developing as these people, and if he had been forced to 
do that in the beginning, he would have been much better off than he 
is today. He would have made better progress. He was here before 
the slaves came. After all is said and done, we want to develop the 
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individual. It has to be done on an individual basis to make up a 
tribe, we realize. 

In answer to what you said, it has to be on an individual basis, I 
think it has to be not only on an individual basis, which I grant is 
right, but also on a tribal group setup as well. 

Mr. Harr. You are not arguing with me, sir. I am in complete 
agreement with you except for one thing. 

Senator Warkins. I thought you were not in complete agreement 
when you were talking about this 150 years. As I remember the Indian 
bill has been in existence for 150 years. In this one tribe it has been 
over 100 years where we have been trying to get to the point where 
they take over and from the testimony they are probably worse off 
than they are now. At that time they were better able to take care 
of themselves, because we had no relief agencies, and they fought the 
armies and the other tribes to a standstill. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; but you did not have the Federal Government 
exercising paternalism over the Negro to create the situation. The 
people of the United States have created the situation as a result of 
paternalism and the answer is not I have spoiled my child, you take 
the ball and correct him. You cannot do it. 

Senator Watkins. We do not intend to say that. 

Mr. Harr. We, the people of the United States, have created this 
thing. Now it is up to we, the people of the United States, to uncreate 
it, if I may use that word. 

Senator Warkrns. In most cases these tribes we brought up for 
withdrawal of our Government over their affairs are practically 
managing themselves anyway. We are not taking some of those 
that have not developed at all. We are taking tribes for the most 
part who have arrived at the point in our judgment and made enough 
progress—it is slow, it is true, and would have been much faster, in 
my judgment, without our guardianship—but they have arrived at 
thie period where they can be put on their own. In this particular 
case it is one of those situations where it looks to a like we have 
to do it for the sake of the Indian himself, even if he has not 
advanced as far as he can advance, and then Setieder certain helps 
in the rehabilitation program, and getting him in the position and 
in the location where he can make good. 

Mr. Harr. Did you say assist the Indian, or assist the political 
subdivisions that will be the subject of this termination? If you 
want to assist the political subdivision—— 

Senator Warxkrns. No. 1, we are going to move them out of North 
Dakota, if this program goes through, so you will be worrying only 
about those that are left, and they will be in a position where eco- 
nomically they can make their way. You are proceeding on the 
theory we are not going to get any of them moved out of North 
Dakota. We intend to move them if this program goes through, 
and only leave those that can take care of themselves. 

Mr. Harr. Sir, I wish to give you my view on the question you have 
presented. This relocation of Indian people was started at Turtle 
Mountain as a result of agitation by the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission. The first employee of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on the subject was Mr. Jergensen. He received a 3 months’ leave 
of absence and worked on the subject of relocation. He made a very 
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successful effort in the 3 months. He resulted in having one person 
employed by the State of Montana. That person stayed there for, 
I believe, 2 years. Incidentally, we laugh at that, but at that time 
it was highly important. 

Senator Warkins. How many years ago was that ¢ 

Mr. Harr. About 4 or 5 years ago, sir. Following that the North 
Dakota Employment Service inaugurated an accentuated program 
of employment before the relocation service started. After it was 
going a young fellow by the name of Bob Bennett, who is in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, now came to the Aberdeen area as the 
director of relocation. 

The employment service worked with Mr. Bennett, and we had 
terrific success in the matter of getting the Indian people to work 
at Garrison Dam and so forth and so on. I wish to cite to you here 
a letter under date of February 4, 1954, signed by Mr. Carl Fryhling, 
the State director of the North Dakota Employment Service, wherein 
I ask for his specific comments on the subject of relocation. He says: 


Considering that we have already spent 5 years in making the little progress 
we have made it is evident that it will take many more years to do a complete 
job for all the residents on the reservation. There is a job of education, train- 
ing, and actual relocation that is required that I believe will take at least a 
generation. During this period it is essential that some Government agency 
be responsible for their welfare and health as well as the preparation for 
employment. 

I would like to have this letter made a part of the record. 

‘ y : . eo 

Senator Watktns. It is so ordered. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


NortH DaAKkora STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 4, 1954. 
JoHNn B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, 
Rolla, N. Dak. 

Dear JOHN: I have quite hurriedly gone through the material on House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress, and the proposed bill for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property of the Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation. 

I frankly believe this action is a step in the right direction but that the 
timing is not consistent with the problems on this particular reservation. Five 
years will be insufficient to relocate and provide employment for the Indians 
on this reservation. It seems to me that these people are just beginning to 
learn how to work, to assume responsibility to the employer and to the com- 
munity, and to begin to assume responsibility for themselves and their families. 
This responsibility has been assumed to its present degree over a period of ap- 
proximately 5 years. It seems to me they have a long way to go yet before they 
will be able to be put on their own in the labor market 

Considering that we have already spent 5 years in making the little progress 
we have made it is evident that it will take many more years to do a complete 
job for all the residents on the reservation. There is a job of education, train- 
ing, and actual relocation that is required that I believe will take at least a 
generation. During this period it is essential that some Government agency 
be responsible for their welfare and health as well as the preparation for 
employment. 

Considering the fact that the Federal Government is responsible for the pres- 
ent plight of the Indian it would seem that the Federal Government should be 
responsible for the correction of this situation, particularly financially. I do 
believe, however, that the responsibility of giving out the corrective measures 
should be transferred to State and local agencies as soon as possible and follow 
your idea that the costs would be reimbursed by the Federal Government. 
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I do hope that from this resolution and bill before Congress that steps will 
be taken to begin the relocation and assimilation program. I think that in the 
final analysis that is the only answer to our Indian problem. 

I am returning to you the material which you left in this office. 

Yours truly, 
Norta Dakota StArgE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Cari F, FRYHLING, State Director. 

Senator Warkins. Let me point out that the Indians have been 
doing a wonderful job of relocation every summer. They get off the 
reservation and they find work. They relocate themselves tempo- 
rarily, and then when it gets toward winter, and they think of the help 
they get on the reservation, they go back there. T hat is according to 
the testimony you have given, and others have given. 

Now vou change all that during this period that they do not have 
to go back there to get this service. The yw il] get this service through 
public health or other services. They will get other services. They 
will pay for what they can pay and what they « ‘annot pay for, they 
will be helped. They will be trained as they work in these other loca- 
tions. They do not have to go back. You whittle that down until 
you will not have any great big problem. 

If they all stay there, we ought to immediately appropriate money 
to these various agencies in the State to take care of them. But if we 
ean whittle the problem down to manageable proportions and leave 
only those there who can succeed with the resources they have, then 
there is not going to be any vast program for North Dakota to take 
care of. 

Mr. Harr. We are in agreement with you, sir. We wish to make 
the suggestion that we believe may assist in accomplishing the objec- 
tive you have in mind. We are not in disagreement as to objective. 

Senator Warkrns. Your offer is accepted immediately. There is 
no hesitaney on our part. 

Mr. Harr. All right. Our recommendation is that the responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for relocation be transferred, 
the appropriations together with the personnel, to the Department of 
Labor, working with the United States E mployment Service, and that 
it be a special program of the United States Employment Service, the 
same as you have for your veterans’ employment, and you have for 
your other special programs, such as employment of handicapped and 
so on and so forth. We believe that will be better for the following 
reasons: 

. It will have a tendency to be a nonsegregated service. We believe 
a at is an important objective. 

2. We believe that the moving of Indian people to the heavy centers 
of the exciting life of the metropolitan life from the rural areas has 
certain advantages and certain disadvantages. The disadvantage is 
that the transition is too fast. We believe if it is under the United 
States Employment, Service, there will be more emphasis placed on 
finding jobs and employment within the communities not too far from 
the reservation. This is based on the experience we have had in the 
field of employment working with the North Dakota Employment 
Service. It is based on our general observations and incidentally, 
Senator, I have been highly involved in this employment program for 
about 5 years. I think I know what I am talking about. I know no 
one else believes I know what I am talking about. We believe you 
are going to have a much greater chance of success there. 
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Senator Warkins. Your recommendation will certainly be studied. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you. 

Senator Watkins. There is considerable merit to it. I am think- 
ing, however, that the Indians themselves have indicated that the 
pattern of probably where they would like to be relocated by what 
they have been doing historically recently in going out to these 
various localities to work where they can get employment, if there 
is a possibility of keeping them there and finding something for 
them to do and giving them training during the slack per iod of time, 
it would be better than to try to relocate them in big cities. 

Personally I have never been converted to the idea of sending them 
to the big cities unless they are prepared. Some individual Indians 
can fit into the picture and get employment in industry and make 
good. On the whole, I think it would be wiser to give them a less 
exciting life than big city life. They do not ordinarily go to the 
big cities on their own when they go out to hunt employment. 

Mr. Harr. Ordinarily not, because of certain conditions that exist. 
One of them is the fear of big city life. I am giving you my ob- 
servations. ‘They can be contradicted and perhaps successfully. 

Senator Warkrns. It does not have the lure for them that it does 
for our white farm boys. 

Mr. Harr. That is right. Their way of life is different. For in- 
stance, as a matter of experience, the people we got employed at Gar- 
rison Dam, we were very interested in observing that the first week- 
end they were home, the second and the third they were at home, may- 
be the fourth they missed, the fifth and sixth and seventh they were 
home, and they missed 1 or 2. They had to be acclimated to the new 
situation they were in. 

We believe that the relocation service would be doing a better 
job if instead of working on the reservation, they would take these 
boys over here and give them assistance, going to the big cities, creating 
a vacuum here where they could shove others in and train them in the 
process. That is our individual feeling, and I recognize that Con- 
gress would not go on that basis, because that is not solving your 
current Turtle Mountain problem. That is nevertheless my opinion. 

Senator Warxkins. I have noticed, Mr. Hart, that sometimes we 
underestimate the ability of the Indian to make a decision rather 
promptly and decisively. 

Mr. Harr. Right. 

Senator Watkins. We had an instance in connection with the 
Navaho educational program. For many years they resisted send- 
ing the children to school. That is one reason why schools were not 
built. We had to send out policemen in order to get the children 
to go to school. In recent times, within the last 3 or 4 years, we 
established this school off the reservation. We took a military hos- 
pital at Brigham City, Utah, and turned it into a school. There 
were people who said that their parents would not permit them to 
go. It was a big decision. We are rushing them too fast. What 
happened ? They brought the first group up there. They had the 
collecting stations and the Indians that had been assigned were there, 
and they went and stayed the time of the year that the school was 
open. 
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The very next year Indians had been assigned to collecting sta- 
tions to meet buses to go to Brigham City. What did we find? We 
found three or four hundred Indians more than could be accommo- 
dated. The parents were there with their children in the hope that 
there may be some who would not go and their children could go. 
The situation had reversed itself almost overnight. 

Now, they have a waiting list usually for those who want to go to 
this vocational school. We find when they are brought up to the 
point where they have to make a decision, all right. But the very 
thought this is going to be bad, and they have some of our well-in- 
tentioned people who have been specializing in advising the Indians 
over the years who encourage some of these thoughts of their inability 
to do it, and their lack of competence, and all that sort of thing, and 
then they wind up and say we can’t do that. But they were brought 
up to this themselves. We did not have any of these outside organi- 
zations to advise them on that. We put it right squarely up to them 
in the beginning. They said “yes,” we will send our tribal council 
up to look at it, and they did. 

The white people were very encouraging. We actually banqueted 
them, and had them speak at the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and 
within a period of 3 months that decision was made. 

I am telling you that we underestimate the ability of these Indian 
people to make a decision when the time comes to make it. Last year 
they had 1,500 Indian students from the age of 12 to 18, and more 
than nine-tenths of them had been in school. We have 16,000 of 
them running on the reservation that do not have any opportunity to 
go to se hools, because we do not have any schools for them, and they 
have been increasing r apidly. 

I think we have had a demonstration that they can make a 
decision. We must not tell them that they cannot do this and that. 
We must give the positive suggestion that they do have the inherent 
ability to make these decisions. 

What can be done in 5 years if you really work on it? I have 
seen some remarkable things done by people that have to adapt to a 
situation within 5 years. I think that is a program, but we ought to 
intensify it and not drag it out. That is one of the troubles with the 
Indian Bureau setup; too many times in the past here have been Indian 

sureau employees who like to see the job last forever. I think that 
thinking now is going out when they realize that the people of this 
country mean business. We are not going to keep the Indian Bureau 
on forever. It will not be a life career for people who expect to reach 
retirement age. You think the Indians existed for the purpose of 
maintaining the Indian Bureau, and they have been severely criti- 
cized. Now the Indian Bureau top-level people are in harmony with 
the desires of Congress to see that these Indians are given a chance. 

I am very happy with the suggestion you have made, and the atti- 
tude you have t 7 m, and the services that have been carried on for 
the Indians over the years. I think you did a wise thing to organize 
this Indian Affairs Commission. I think you approached it very 
well. We are going to give serious consideration to your sugges- 
tions. I wanted you to know that, because I am sure that is the w ay 
most of the Congress is going to feel about this matter. But let us 
not underestimate the Indians. 
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Mr. Harr. I would like to tell you a story that will emphasize 
your point. 

After a lot of difficulty in getting the Indian people to accept work 
over at Garrison Dam with the contractors, and, incidentally, we want 
to pay high tribute to the labor unions. They got the initiation fee 
but paid off by giving the Indian people a lot of he ‘Ip—we were for- 
tunate there in hav ing one welfare worker there, who is the director 
of welfare at Aberdeen. She was tough on welfare. She used pretty 
much the criteria that are used by the county. The next year we had 
the greatest surge of employment that you have ever seen. In fact, it 
became so great that emergency calls were coming to me; it is getting 
too much. We believe we had 400 there. The community was becom- 
ing conscious of the Indian people they had. The interesting thing 
is that the Indian people rehabilitated themselves when they had the 
opportunity to work. 

At the present time there is a terrific trend. The mere fact that 
better than 50 percent of the enrolled members of the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation are away is indicative of that, and it substantiates the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that employment relocation would probably 
have more effect at Turtle Mountain than other places. 

That same thing should be accentuated at the other reservations 
where the need is great. We feel a mistake is made if you emphasize 
the relocation at Turtle Mountain than where the need is much greater. 
That is our feeling. 

Senator Warkins. We will get around to that. The new adminis- 
tration has only been in office a little over a year. 

Mr. Harr. I wish to publicly pay a compliment to the former Com- 
missoner, Mr. Dillon Myer. if nothing else, he accentuated the pro- 
gram of relocation. Iam in disagreement with his views on tons 
subdivisions. He made a contribution in the field of relocation em- 
ployment. In fact, he carried it so far that it became objectionable to 
Congressman Berry and myself. 

I hope we do not ride this horse to death. 

Senator Warxkrns. It should go forth with reason. 

Mr. Harr. It should go forth with reason, understanding, and pro- 
gressive development. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that all you have to offer? 

Mr. Harr. I am sorry. I will try to finish in 5 minutes, if I may. 
I have not gotten to the center of my stuff, but I will get rid of it so 
quick it w ill be a shame. 

Senator Warkrns. All right, sir. 

Mr. Harr. If you will take the blue book, it will facilitate going 
through it, or, rather, the light green one. This is the basic recom- 
mendations of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission put out 
in 1950. The first thing you will see is the letter of Mr. Ed Rogers, 
which supports this proposition of individual termination. 

Next you will find there the budget of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as to the various services, and the per « ‘apita cost of services. We 
would like to particularly call your attention, and we hope you have 
a chane e to study this budget to ‘discover that there is a total per capita 
cost of $274.11 of the Government cost per year in the operation of 
the Bureau in the State of North Dakota. 

Further, we would like to call your attention to the fact that on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, the per capita cost was $275 for health, 
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education, and welfare, and on the other reservation, Standing Rock, 
$160, Turtle Mountain, $140. You will please notice that in “all the 
per capita breakdowns Turtle Mountain seems to be at the bottom of 
the list. 

Next we would like to call your attention to the report of the Gover- 
nors Interstate Indian Council, which includes the recommendation 
of reimbursement for law enforcement as well as consultation with 
the tribe. I believe we went into the idea of consultation. 

It makes a strong recommendation regarding education which is 
the No. 1 item on page 2 for reimbursement, and the use of the public 
schools. As a matter of sidelight we would like to say to you from 
our studies we are convinced if you segregate Indian children in their 
_ you cannot expect cooperation and responsibility as adults. 
We believe e sverything should be in the direction of public education 
where it can be done. We believe in order to do that you have to 
take care of financial arrangements. 

Going on to the next page, page 9, where we discuss this question 
which is very interesting to the members of these committees, the 
duplication of services throughout the Indian Bureau that are alre: dy 
offered by other Federal agencies results in waste and confusion, 
waste of time, energy, money, and confusion to the people for whom 
the services are rendered. Duplication of services by the Indian 
Bureau has the additional disadvantage not found in the other fields 
of enhancing racial consciousness when the opposite is the goal of 
public policy. We also spend time here discussing this question of 

responsibility. 

On page 14 you have our recommendation of an Indian which has 
been discussed. You also have the subject of employment. If you 
have the opportunity we would like to have you read that. We would 
like to call your attention that on page 16 we have discussed very 
thoroughly the subject of relocation, and we have put in verbatim 
the statements of the Hoover task-force report which were taken to a 
large extent from the Merriam report, as we understand it, of 1928. 

On page 19, you will see the subject of health. We believe very 
strongly that the Indian people should have a right to choose their 
own doctor and hospital, the same as the rest of us. We believe if 
proper arr suena are made, this can be done, and it will result 
in enhancing the integration of Indian people and the ignoring of 
reservation lines. We do not believe that rehabilitation can follow 
county or reservation lines at all, as appears to be the operation of 
the Bureau for the past 100 years along that line. 

On page 21, you will see our recommend: ation as to farming. We 
believe it must be a nonsegregated service. We believe it must be 
handled through the agricultural administration. We also wish to 

say that too often in the past efforts to establish programs of rehabili- 
tation for Indian people as well as other people have proven a failure 
when the people involved were not taken into consideration and con- 
sulted in the policy-forming stages, as well as the execution stages 
of any program of rehabilitation. 

On page 22, you will find our remarks regarding education. 

On page 23, law enforcement. On page 25, welfare; and you will 

find on page 27 the recommendations of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mission. Only one that we know of that has been carried out, and 
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that is No. 11, which was that a North Dakota citizen be ap ypointed 
to a position of influence in the Sadia Bureau. That has been 
accomplished, and the fellow is now retired from service and has 
offered on this Turtle Mountain deal his plan. 

To go along, if you could take the other book, the dark green 
book, I would appreciate it. We would like to call your attention 
to the first page here which refers to a resolution by the North Dakota 
State Legislature, now known as Resolution Q. On the back of 
that you will see that the following words are used: “Members of 
Congress of the United States be memorialized to investigate the 
dilatory attitude of the Indian Bureau and take such further actions 
as necessary to make such Bureau an effective agency of rehabilita- 
tion, or abolishing this ent rely. , 

We wish to say that since this was passed in 1949 a definite effort 
has been made in that direction. It has not been as much as would 
be approved by the State legislature. 

We wish to show you on page 13 the statement of the Governor 
of the State of North Dakota, which |] has to do with the matter of 
responsibility and institutional care and such as that. We would 
like to offer in evidence the original letter of the Governor under 
date of January 13, if we may, sir. 

Senator Warktns. That may be received and inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

STATE OF NorkTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, January 138, 1954. 
JOHN B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indians Affairs Commission, 
Rolla, N. Dak. 

Dear JOHN: This letter may not reach you before you leave for Minneapolis, 
Chicago, New York, and Washington, D. C., in connection with various matters 
pertaining to our Indian problems in North Dakota. However, I wish to assure 
you that I think your trip is necessary, and of couse you have the authorization 
already for the trip. 

While at Washington perhaps you will have an opportunity to inquire further 
in regard to the Federal assistance through the Indian Bureau for the services 
rendered Indians, particularly at our charitable institutions in the State, such 
as the ones at Jamestown, Grafton, and Dunseith. I hope that any legislation 
of the type proposed for the Turtle Mountain Indians does not materialize unless 
Federal assistance of sizable proportions is provided for their relocation and 
otherwise. This information I assume you may not get at this time, but you may 
be fortunate enough to get the reaction of Members of Congress. 

Best wishes for the success of your trip. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN BRUNSDALE, Governor. 

Mr. Harr. Also on that page you will find a letter under date of 
January 11 stating the opinion of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission as to the legislation pending according to the information 
we had at that time. We claim that this job can be done for less money 
than is being spent now. That is our belief by the adoption of a non- 
segregated service, and that the Indian people will become integrated. 

Since I am the author of the letter, I highly recommend you read 
the letter, and I would like to introduce it into evidence. 

Senator WarTkKIns. Since you are the author and we have had a very 
pleasant experience with you, we assure you we will read the letter. It 
may be inserted in the record at this point. 


Mr. Harr. Thank you. 
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(The letter is as follows:) 


NortH DAkora INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION, 
Rolla, N. Dak., January 11, 1954. 
Hon. OrME LEwIs, 
Assistant Secretary of Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Drar Mr. Lewis: Under House Concurrent Resolution 108, the Secretary of 
Interior is required to report to Congress not later than January 1, 1954, his 
recommendations for legislation terminating Federal supervision over certain 
Indians. Included in the group covered is the Turtle Mountain band of Chippewa 
Indians in North Dakota. I have not had the opportunity of reading the legisla- 
tion recommended by the Secretary. I assume it will be similar to the rough 
draft made available to this office and to the Turtle Mountain Indians on October 
19, 1953. We know you are interested in our position. 

There is no argument about the desirability of abolishing the reservations, 
every last one of them. 

There is no argument about the desirability of terminating the Federal trus- 
teeship over Indians, provided the Congress first acts to provide a solution for the 
really basic problem. 

But to do either of these things now and hurriedly, without tackling the real 
problem, is not putting first things first. 

There is only one big question that exists in Indian affairs today. It is not 
“emancipation.” It is not abolishing reservations. It is not immediate termina- 
tion of Indian trusteeship. What is required is simply this: That the Govern- 
ment meet squarely its obligation to reimburse State and local agencies for its 
due share of the cost of the financial burden Congress will be imposing upon 
them; that all Indians everywhere should be served by the same agencies that 
operate to meet the needs of non-Indians for health, welfare, law enforcement, 
education, et cetera. 

This can be accomplished by arrangement, acceptable to the local governments 
concerned, with adequate financial guarantees by which these agencies will be 
reimbursed properly and sufficiently for the extra burden put upon them by reason 
of their acceptance of the additional load involved, until the assimilation of the 
Indian people is complete. There is no argument of the necessity of adequate 
reimbursement. Any other course means bankruptcy to the local governments 
concerned or probably the complete abandonment of the Indians on a pattern set 
by Congress. 

There is no need at this moment to worry about the reservation as such. The 
reservations will take care of themselves. 

There is no need at this moment to be too eager to terminate the Federal trus- 
teeship on any particular reservation. The trusteeship will end of itself as soon 
as the basic requirement is met. The trusteeship in fact will progressively fade 
away 

These two things—the reservations and the trusteeships—are superficial to the 
ene important matter before Congress, the Department of the Interior, and the 
American people. 

This one thing, which is a new and much needed change in policy, is that the 
Congress should require the Secretary of Interior to properly utilize present laws 
and, where needed, set up immediately other legal provisions by which existing 
State and local community service agencies will provide these necessary services 
for Indians, the same as these agencies presently serve non-Indians. At the same 
time, Congress and the Secretary of the Interior should, under existing laws, set 
aside such portions of the present appropriations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as may be necessary to provide an adequate supply of funds with which to reim- 
burse the State and local levels of government. 

To do this job, it is not going to cost the Government any more than it does 
right now In fact, it will cost less and at the same time do a better job for our 
Indians. The inherent evils of a segregated service will dissolve in a nation of 
equal citizens with equal responsibilities. 

If this happens the Indian problem will terminate under its own momentum. 
Emancipation will gradually become a reality and citizenship will become a fact, 
not merely an act of Congress. Indian reservations will become history. No 
longer will we have American Ghettos. 

Sincerely, 





JOHN B. Hart, Executive Director. 
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Mr. Harr. Next I would like to offer in evidence a letter signed by 
Mr. Carroll Day, who is the majority leader of the Senate of the State 
of North Dakota, under date of : ‘ebru: ury 24, 1952. 

Also the letter of February 15, dated by Mr. Clyde Duffy, who is 
leader of the minority group in the State of North Dakota. These two 
letters involve a question of responsibility. 

We believe that Congress must take full cognizance of the opinion 
of the State legislature in dealing with this matter, especially the deal- 
ing of the shifting of responsibility. 

We would also like to have introduced into the record a copy of 
resolution G, which issues strict complaint as to the discriminatory 
way in which the Congress gives special benefit to the Navaho-Hopi 
Reservation. 

Senator Warkins. They may be placed in the record at this point. 


(The documents are as follows :) 
STATE OF NortH DAKOTA, 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
Bismarck, February 24, 1954. 
JouN B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, 
Rolla, N. Dak. 

DEAR Mr. Hart: Since receiving your letter of February 8, I have read and 
studied the enclosures including senate file No. 2748. 

I am very much in favor of the idea of decommissioning the Indian Affairs 
Commission and taking the entire project out of the Interior Department; in 
fact, abolishing it as soon as possible. I see no more reason for having a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government set up to supervise the Indians than to supervise 
the Negroes or the Norwegians 

However, I have sat on the appropriations committee of the North Dakota 
Senate since 1943 and know some of the problems we have to face. It seems to 
me that it is absolutely essential that the Federal Government make some appro- 
priation for the purpose of assisting the State in its special problems of trans- 
ferring the Indian to a different status. 

Very truly yours, 
CARROLL E. Day. 


Devits LAKE, N. Dax., February 15, 1954. 
JoHn B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, 
Rolla, N. Dak. 

Dear Mr. Harr: I have read with interest Senate bill 2748 providing for 

termination of Federal supervision of the Turtle Mountain Indians. 
This bill is certainly not realistic in its approach to the problem. I think that 
everyone acquainted with the Indian problem agrees that eventually the Indian 
tribes should be removed from Federal jurisdiction and that they should be inte- 
grated with the other people of the country, but it cannot be done in 5 years. 

For 150 years the Federal Government has been moving forth and back and 
sideways in trying to solve the Indian problem. Sometimes it aimed at remov- 
ing Federal jurisdiction and making the Indians citizens of the various States. 
Sometimes it has been to build up the tribal relationship and to separate the 
Indians from the other people. Sometimes it has been to treat the Indians as 
incompetents subject to guardianship by the Federal Government. The results 
have not been too happy. 

Now it is proposed that after 150 years of failure by the Federal Government, 
that Government shall wash its hands of the problem and leave it up to the State 
of North Dakota. This State is certainly not able to assume such a responsi- 
bility without Federal assistance, and it would be most unfair for the Federal 
Government to attempt such withdrawal. 

If the Federal Government will give to North Dakota and its political subdi- 
visions during the next 25 years the amount which it has been appropriating 
for the use of the Indian department in North Dakota, I think the State could 
do the job better than the Federal Government has done. 
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While the State of North Dakota has on previous occasions undertaken to as- 
sist the counties which have been forced by the Federal Government to bear 
an undue share of the burden of Indian relief and Indian law enforcement, I 
ot believe the legislature would look with favor upon any appropriation 
adequate to enable Rolette County to take over this whole burden. Certainly 
it will not be without protest. I cannot believe the Congress will approve any- 
thing so utterly unfair. 

Yours truly, 


Durry & HAUGLAND, 
By CLypE DvuFrFry. 


Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of North Dakota 


19 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION “G 


INTRODUCED BY SENATORS COGHLAN, NORDHOUGEN, KAMRATH, NELSON, AND 
KUSLER 
A « irrent resolution to memorialize Congress to equalize the burden of the cost of 


} 


dy Indians 


assistance to ne¢ 


Whereas the welfare and rehabilitation of the Indians is an acknowledged 
Federal responsibility ; and 

Whereas in order to qualify for Federal grants-in-aid the State of North Da- 
kota and the counties thereof are required to include Indians in provisions 
nade for aid to needy children, aged, blind, and disabled; and 

Whereas the county share of the cost of such aid is derived from tax reve- 
nues that are severely restricted because of the tax-exempt status of Indian 
property ; and 

Whereas the proportion of needy Indians is much higher than is the case in 
the population as a whole; and 

Whereas in New Mexico and Arizona the Federal Government pays substan- 
tially the full cost of aid to Indians under the Federal-aid programs, thus 
recognizing the principle of equalization of unfair burdens placed on States and 
localities by reason of the location of Indian reservations and the concentration 
of the Indian population therein: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), That the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully and earnestly memorialized to assume the State and county share 
of the cost of all aid given under the social-security programs to Indians living 
on reservations in this State, and that copies of this resolution be delivered to 
the Secretary of the Interior, the members of the congressional delegation from 
North Dakota, and the President of the United States. 

Senator Warkins. We went as far as we could get on that matter, 
or as far as we could go because we had extreme opposition in doing 

what we did do. I have always felt very badly about the fact that we 
oa | not get the same measure of relief for all of the tribes who were 
in actual need of the re ee program. 

Mr. Harr. In fact, sir, the able-bodied of the Navaho as I mentioned 
when you were out, ae have 16.6 able-bodied Indian families per 
individual welfare family. I am sorry, 16.6 self-supporting Indian 
families on the Arizona side of the Navaho Reservation to every indi- 
vidual Indian welfare family. 

On the Turtle Mountain Reservation we have less than one self- 
supporting Indian family for every welfare family. Ours is even 
greater than the Hopi where there is 1.1 self-supporting families for 
every Indian welfare family. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean by that, of course, that your Indians 
are in much more need of relief than the Navaho-Hopi country, is that 
what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I would not put it that way. I would put it this way. 
Comparatively, the Bureau in giving the welfare and the public- assist- 
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ance programs, have decided by virtue of the fact that the Vv give wel- 
fare, that the situation at Turtle Mountain is worse than it is in the 
Navaho-Arizona side. 

Senator Warkrns. Since you brought this matter to our attention, 
I think that is probably true. I call your attention to the fact that 
there was very little activity as far as the Congress was concerned from 
1949 to 1952 or to 1953. We did not have any Indian committee in the 
Senate during that period of time. 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. Under the chairmanship of the Senator who was 
then chairman of the standing Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, that 
was abolished, and we only had a special committee for special bills 
If somebody did not offer a bill and make a noise around here, he did 
not gain any attention. 

Mr. Harr. I hope we did not make too much noise. 

Senator Warkins. The Navahos were making considerable noise. It 
all goes back to the old adage that the squeaking wheel is the one that 
gets the most grease. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. It should not have been that way, admit. That 
is the fact. Iam pointing out the practical situation that existed. Our 
legislative setup did not favor at getting these measures during that 
period of time from the beginning of 1949 to the end of 1952. 

Mr. Harr. By the same token, we want to say that we appreciate the 
difficulties of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They have developed over 
a period of years as a result of political pressures here and there, and 
crises here and there, and their policy pattern has been catch as catch 
can. We believe that they are proceeding in the direction of trying 
to straighten that out. At least, we certainly hope so. We realize 
that this Navaho-Hopi deal was one of these catch-as-catch-can. We 
are hoping that a pattern that is not discriminatory as to Indians or 
State or political subdivisions does come out of these hearings. 

Senator Warkins. We are going on the the Ory that we cannot do it 
all at once and take care of everyone. We could not pass a nationwide 
bill on Indians. That would not work. We found a vast difference 
between these people 1 in North Dakota and the Flatheads of Montana. 
This is still oreater difference between your Indians and the ones in 
Wisconsin, the Menominees. We are proceeding as fast as we can. 
You have seen the situation here. It has been impossible to get Sena- 
tors here except for 1 day, other than ne airman, and I have not 
been able to be here all the time. If it was not for my good friend, 
Mr. Berry, we would not have been able to kee p the heari ings going. 
We hope we have built up a record that will give us enough facts so 
that with the assistance of the peop ‘le in the States, we can really go 
to work. 

I want to repeat again that one of the reasons why you could not 
have very much consultation in advance is because no one had the 
authority to go out and consult. The Indian Bureau certainly did 
not. The policies have been fixed by the Congress ig them to carry 
out a program. Until this resolution was passed in August of last 
vear, they had no definite : authority to go out and snaaal even with 
the tribes named. I certainly would not want to go out as a repre- 
sentative of the Senate and consult on these matters, because I have 
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learned from experience that no matter what you say, you are held to 
it, and that is an agreement. 

This is just for the purpose of discussion only, you say, but they 
come back here and they say that is what you said. That is what the 
Government agreed to do. Under a dictatorship you can get away 
from it. But now this is a big consultation right here. 

You folks can come in here in the wintertime when you are not so 
busy with your agricultural pursuits, and we talk it over. Consider 
that as a consultation, if you will. 

Mr. Harr. We want you to know from my experience I am highly 
appreciative of it, and I am convinced that from now on we are going 
to proceed in the right direction. I hope it is not limited to Turtle 
Mountain, or even North Dakota. IT hope it is all over. 

Senator Warkrns. We had to start somewhere and you will admit 
that wasa vood place to start. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, except dollarwise it would have been much better 
to start at Fort Berthold or Standing Rock, because making that land 
taxable would have assisted the local subdivisions so they would have 
had a chance to give the Indian people some of the services. 

Senator Warkins. We figured out the one that needed the help the 
most, and we took the poorest Indians you had and worked on those. 
I think we will get results. 

Mr. Harr. On page 6, there is this controversial question of respon- 
sibility. I hope that vou read that after I leave town, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. Why not before? 

Mr. Harr. Tam afraid you would be in complete disagreement with 
my views on the subject, sir. You see, my views on the subject result 
from the schooling that I had. The schooling that I had in the field 
of political science indicated that we were citizens of the United States, 
but residents of the State. So my complete views are along the line 
of Congress makes Indian people citizens, that is a matter for Congress 
to decide, but they cannot thereby influence the activities or responsi- 
bilities of political subdivisions any more than can the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs arbitrarily say that if an Indian woman marries a 
white man, the white man is responsible, and since he can’t pay it, 
the political subdivision must pay it. We think that is unilateral 
action and does not consider the facts of life. 

Next, we have some statistics here regarding welfare costs which 
were mentioned further, and on the subject of education, we have 
the stuff here together with a statement on the subject of law en- 
forcement on the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, which is partially 
something with the Turtle Mountain Reservation. 

We also have a report of the meeting in Montana on the subject 
of law enforcement in which on page 3 you will find the question of 
reimbursement by the Federal Government to defray additional costs 
of law enforcement. We believe that unless Congress faces the facts 
of life, that they are liable to have a backwash that will defeat the 
very high objectives that they had in this matter of law enforce- 
ment. We are conscientious when we say that. We are highly hope- 
ful that you will learn by the experience of North Dakota at Fort 
Totten which is really rugged. That will be verified by Mr. C ooper. 

Some of the hottest times Mr. Cooper and T have had have 
been over the subject of law enforcement at Fort Totten. 
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Next is the letter of Mr. Fryhling. 

At page 16, if I may have 1 minute of your time, sir—well, let us 
not go into that. We have a deal here of the Congressional Record 
under date of April 30, 1952. These have the extension of the re- 
marks of Congressman Berry. We wish to endorse those remarks 
and call them to your attention earnestly because we believe that the 
things involved here will tend to eliminate those roadblocks which 
keep Indian people from going off. It will tend to break those elastic 
anchors which tend to pull Indians back on the reservation. It will 
tend to abolish reservation lines. It will permit the Indian people 
to anchor in areas where there is a possibility of work opportunity 
and possibility of rehabilitating themselves, and the children will be 
able to go to public schools, and accomplish the objective all of us 
have. 

On page 18, you will find the study made by the Relocation Service, 
and the North Dakota Employment Service on the 301 Indians of 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation where there is work history. It is 
interesting to note that this study indicates that the Indian people 
are not interested in the agriculture, but outside employment, con- 
struction, railroad, manufacturing, and so forth. 

We wish to recommend that study to you as being highly indicative 
as to the situation and should be given high consideration on this 
subject of relocation. 

Senator Warkrns. I would like to interpose an observation there. 
I was over in Palestine last November, and I found that the Israeli 
people are having difficulty in getting the Jewish people in there to 
farm that. They built some 2,000 farmhouses that can be obtained 
on easy terms and agricultural land around them, small tracts, it is 
true, but they cannot get the Jewish people to go out and live in those 
fairly comfortable houses. Two thousand of them were vacant at 
that time. They had thousands of er a living in the worst kind 
of temporary camps. They would rat! live there and work in 
the cities, than to go out and live on these fi irms. Not only Indians 
object to being farmers, but we find it in other peoples as well. 

Mr. Harr. Would you be able to tell me if those houses were built 
under the point 4 program ? 

Senator Warkins. They were built largely under grants and dona- 
tions from the rich Jewish people of the United States and from 
grants from the Federal Government of this country. 

Mr. Harr. Very good, sir. 

Senator See We have been giving tremendous help to Israel. 

Mr. Harr. Next I certainly recommend that you study this chart 
that Mr. Jergensen and myself sweat blood to develop on page 20, 
because it will give an appreciation of the difficulties faced on finane- 
ing in Indian counties. 

On page 21, that is in regard to the jewel-bearing plant. We hope 
you get a chance to study that. We will, of course, like to complain 
about the discrimination that is exercised against the State of North 
Dakota in foster home care. You are paying for foster home care in 
Montana and Wisconsin and some other States but in North Dakota, 
the North Dakota taxpayers pay it. We say if it is good for the other 
States, it is good for us, too, and vice versa, 

Senator Warkrns. You would not go so far as to want us to cut it 
out in the other States if you do not get it? 
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Mr. Harr. May I plead the fifth amendment, sir ? 

Senator Watkins. The question will not be pressed. 

Mr. Harr. We have also here a chart showing the cost of education 
to the school districts in Rolette County, where Turtle Mountain 
Reservation is located. Grade, elementary school, and also the amount 
of money contributed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the educa- 
tion of the children in these public schools. 

We also have in there our claim of the figure as to what it costs the 
Government to educate the Indian children in the segregated Indian 

chools. The first figures that we were able to secure here, and there, 

showed a total of $384.70. After some figures were given yesterday, 
we revised that to $353 compared to the $212 it cost the State. Now, 
under some more figures that came out here, today, maybe we think 
we are off there again, because there was a mention made of some of 
the money being used for boarding-school care in other places. I am 
sorry but I cannot give you the right answer on it. Those figures 
can be wrong on it, but we conscientiously think they are both cor- 
rect. The first one first, and the second one might be the answer. 

Senator Watkins. You cannot blame us if we heard you the first 
time. 

Mr. Harr. Next, sir, we would like to recommend to your serious 
attention a letter under date of June 20, 1952, from the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. This deals with the subject of educating Indian children in pub- 
lic schools. It is, we believe, the correct formula. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment in effect savs according to the information I secured from 
this letter, if you will take the Indian children in the public schools, 
we will give you the per capita cost of the operational cost of that 
school. Further, if there is a necessity of construction cost or any- 
thing, we will give vou the per capita cost in relationship to the 
number of children that we hs ave. We will not go behind the judg- 
ment of the school board and the taxpayers who are putting up the 
money for the operational cost or the construction cost. We believe 
that if the Congress would adopt Something like this, you would 

eliminate the greatest roadblock to this entire subject of pub lic-school 
education. 

(Letter above referred to is as follows:) 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION, 


INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH, 
Ottawa, June 20, 1952. 
Mr. Joun B. Hart 
Executive Director, 
North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, Rolla, N. Dak. 

DeAR Mr. Harr: I wish to thank you for forwarding me a copy of the North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission report, which I received several days 
0 
Unfortunately, we have no printed summary which would answer the ques- 
tions which you raise in your second paragraph. However, possibly the following 


nformation will be helpful to you. 
Every effort is made by our department to secure the education of Indian 
children in association with non-Indian groups. In this connection, arrange- 


ments are made with public or private schools. These arrangements usually call 
for the payment by this department of tuition fees at the rate of the net cost to 
the school board. In addition, where the admission of our children requires addi- 
tional construction, this department pays its share of the capital outlay. This 
general policy was established in 1947, and since that time the number of 
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Indian children attending non-Indian schools has increased from a negligible 
number of 2,300. The total enrollment of Indian children in all schools numbers 
over 27,000, and it is hoped that the proportion of our Indian children attending 
“white” schools will continue to increase at least as quickly as during the last 
5 years. Many of our Indian communities are too far removed from other com- 
munities or “white” schools to permit the attendance of Indian children, partic- 
ularly since in many areas transportation facilities, including roads, are lacking. 

We hope shortly to undertake a survey to determine the ffectiveness tl 
assimilation of Indian children in non-Indian schools. Subjective reports indicate 
that this policy is being most helpful. 

This department operates three types of schools: 

Day schools, to which children attend from their homes in the normal 
way. These schools are operated directly by this department. 

2. Residential schools, where pupils board. These schools are operated under 
the auspices of various religions denominations on per capita grants paid by 
this department to cover the total cost of operation. In some cases the buildings 
at these schools are owned by the churches concerned, but in the majority 
cases they are owned by the Government of Canada. 

3. Hospital schools are established at tuberculosis hospitals owned and o} 
ated by the Federal Government. The teachers are employed by this department 
and are directly responsible to the medical superintendent of the hospital 

It is our policy to use the residential schools for children who cannot attend 
either our own day schools or non-Indian schools, and for those children who 
must for various reasons be removed from their home environment. As condi- 
tions improve on our reserves, we are gradually closing our residential schools 
It would appear, however, that in the far north, where much of our Indian 
population is nomadic or seminomadic, there will be a need for residential schools 
for a number of years, and in the southern sections of the country we will also 
probably require residential schools for a considerable period in order to care 
for needy cases. 

I trust this very brief explanation will be helpful, and if there is any 
specific question that you would like to ask, I shall be pleased to supply you with 
an answer. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. F. Davey, 
Assistant Superintendent of Education. 


Further, on the big chart here, we believe it is quite ue -] 
guess we think everything is important—we are interested in here in 
the money that has been expended under the Johnson-O'M: lle ry Act. 
We notice with interest that the Johnson-O’Malley Act says that the 
Secretary of Interior shall enter into a contract or is authorized to 
enter into a contract. The definitions and the conditions under which 
the Secretary of the Interior operates in the application of the John- 
son-O’Malley Act funds in the field of education do not amount to a 
contract. It is not a contract. A contract implies mutual consent. 
There is no mutual consent. They set up the criteria, and in effect 
determine what they will give. 

I would like to call your attention to the back part of the heavy 
green pamphlet there where we have done some original research 
which has been approved by Mr. Rex Lee, where it says States which 
have contracts with the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
regarding education under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 

We would like to call your attention to the last column and you will 
find that there is completely discriminatory results as to various 
States. We believe, as we have said before, if it is good for the 
goose, it is good for the gander. 

Senator Warktins. I was looking at that column. Do I under- 
stand that shows the cost in the various States, or is that the amount 
that is paid? 
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Mr. Harr. That is the amount that is paid by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to the public schools of the various States. That was approved 
as substantially correct by Mr. Rex Lee, Acting Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, under date of June 13, 1951. Since that time we have 
discovered that there are some errors in it. But remember we had 
difficulty in getting statistics on that. It was a very difficult opera- 
tion. Mr. Gilbert of the Library of Congress gave us very material 
assistance in that. We believe that if you wish to encourage Indian 
children to go to public schools, what you should do is to say to the 
public se hool districts, “We are not trying to shift a burden to you. 
We do not want you to carry part of the Federal Government’s 
freight. We want these Indian children in the public schools, so they 
will be integrated. If you will cooperate with us, we will see that it 
does not cost you anything.” This subject has been of hot controversy 
for quite some time. 

We would like to call your attention further—— 

Representative Berry. Could I interrupt there and tell you about 
a situation that I have—Mr. Cooper and I—at Mission, S. Dak.? I am 
giving it from memory, but I think the figures are that the school 
district has taken over 167 Indian children. I think there are either 
76 or 67 white children. We tried to get the Federal Government to 
assist in the construction of additional school facilities there. They 
told us that we would have to go to this impacted area law, that the 
Indian department could not assist in building additional facilities 
the need for which was created by an additional 100 Indian children 
coming in. - 

The community wants to do all they can to help these Indian 
children get an education. Under the impacted area law, whatever 
the name of it is, or the number is, the district must put up one-third. 
Sixty-two percent, I believe it is, of the land in this school district is 
Indian land and pays no taxes. Yet if the school district. wants to 
provide the facilities they have to put up one-third of the cost. 

Senator Warkrins. Does that cover the white or just the Indians? 

Representative Berry. For both. My recollection is that there 
are more than 100 more Indian children than there are white children. 

Senator Warkrns. As long as the land is in trust to the United 
States, I think the United States ought to cover the full cost. The 
fact of the matter is that I have been urging for years in the Navaho 
country that we adopt a policy of sending the Indian children from 
that reservation, wherever it is possible to do so, to white schools in 
the neighboring settlements, and build temporary dormitories there 
so they can be fed and clothed and sent to school in those white schools 
because it is much cheaper and it is much more effective schooling to 
have them in the white schools. 

Under that program we would put up part of the cost of construct- 
ing any new buildings and also care for the share of the cost on a cost 
basis and not just under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. I am not sold 
on the Johnson-O’Malley Act. I think we should go further than 
that. 

Mr. Harr. There is nothing wrong with the Johnson-O’ ——- 
Act that could not be corrected administratively. It is perfect; it 
is the manner in which it is administered. 

Senator Warkins. That is probably it. But under the setup we 
have down there, we have 16,000 that cannot go to school at all, either 
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Indian or white schools. We have an emergency situation in that 
area because of that condition. One of the quickest ways and the 
least expensive ways to handle it would be to put the Indians, as far 
as we can, in the white schools and make some arrangement to increase 
the size of the school plant, pay the extra cost, and pay them a pro- 
portional share of the entire cost of running that school plant. That 
is only fair. I do not disagree with you at all on the need for increas- 
ing the compensation. With the amount of money they can get, 
and the sentiment we have had around Congress—in fact it has not 
been clearly brought to the attention of Congress, that is the truth 
of the matter. You can bring it to a committee, but unless you get 
somebody interested in getting a bill before the Congress, you do not 
get anything. Senator McFarland and I made a desperate fight to 
get. additional money for those 16,000 children that could not go to 
school. There are no schools provided at all, although the treaty 
calls for schools. 

Your suggestions are not falling on deaf ears. We are in full 
sympathy with you that we should carry out our part of the load. If 
it is more money, we will fight for more money. 

Mr. Harr. We hope you have deeds coming out of this. We are 
aware of the fight you are making. We know Congressman Berry is, 
and we are thankful that we have friends in C ongress that are trying 
to do something. 

Senator Watkins. The other people are not unfriendly but the 
budget people want to clamp down here and there and everywhere. 
Sometimes we are a lone voice crying almost in the wilderness, but 
we will do the best we can. 

Mr. Harr. For instance, Senator, to call this to your attention, at 
the top of the large sheet, you will find that in 1954, the amount of 
money that has been spent, using the statistics shown by this book 
here as to children attending public schools and Indian schools, you 
will find, if our county auditor has calculated it right, that it has cost 
you for operation of the federally operated schools $635 per capita, 
whereas under the Johnson-O’Malley Act you have paid the local com- 
munities only $98 per capita. 

We realize full well that some of these Federal schools are boarding 
schools, but watching the trend all the way through, you find that any 
money that is given for the use of public schools meets constant 
difficulties. For instance, I have here a wire from M: iry M. Condon, 
State superintendent of public schools. I am trying to show you this 
to show you that complaint is not only North Dakota’s. 

Montana requests South Dakota reimbursement formula for Indian education. 
Request Mr. Dale, finance director, come to Montana and help work out details 
of the formula. Contact Congressman Lee Metcalf for details on Montana. 
He has voluminous evidence regarding your telegram. 

I sent Mrs. Condon a telegram telling her that I expected to try to 
bring this to the attention of Congress. 

Next the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council recommendations 
are along the same line. I believe that is a subject that should be 
thoroughly considered. 

Next I would like to call your attention at the bottom of this chart 
on the subject of agricultural assistance that covers the State of North 
Dakota. We find no contracts although there has been authorization 
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for them since 1949. We find that the trend is away from developing 
the nonsegregated education that we believe is necessary and is au- 
thorized by the Johnson-O’Malley bill. I would like to put in the 
record this telegram from Mrs. Condon, if I may. 
Senator Warkins. You may. 
HELENA, MONT,, March 1, 1954. 


JOHN HARI 
Stratford Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Montana requests South Dakota reimbursement formula for Indian education. 
Request Mr. Dale, finance director, come to Montana and help work out details 


of the formula. Contact Congressman Lee Metcalf for details on Montana; he 
has voluminous evidence. 
Mary M. Connon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Harr. I would like also to put in the record a telegram from 
Mr. Allen P. Jeffries, who is the director of Indian education at Boise, 
[daho. He is also chairman of the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council for the second year. I happen to be a member of the council, 
and I think we might be doing some good. This telegram is dated 
March 1, and reads as follows: 

Pursuant to your call to me this morning, see following from report to western 
governors, exert every effort to secure adequate funds for construction of school 
facilities and maintenance and operations of schools for our Indian children. 
These funds are not now available. States concerned cannot assume this burden 
under present circumstances. See page 17, Binson report. Twelve percent In- 
dian education fund for public-school operation. Approximately 78 percent 
segregate bureau of school operation average allowance $102.50 for public State- 
supported Federal-operated schools for $600. In view of tax-exempt land, all 
States feel Federal Government should bear fair share of cost. Governors’ Inter- 
state Indian Council believe public education with adequate financial support 
only solution to Indian education problem, 

We believe since it is the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council it 
should be offered in the record. 

Senator Warxkins. It will be received for the record. 

Mr. Harr. In my final statement I wish to say this. The question 
was brought up here a short while back about making a contract with 
the State of North Dakota for taking over this entire problem. My 
opinion is that the State of North Dakota is no longer in a mood to 
deal on a contract basis. When the Indian Affairs Commission was 
organized, and on October 1, 1950, we issued a public statement saying 
that we would offer all the services of the State of North Dakota and 
the political subdivisions to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for opera- 
tional costs only, we wanted nothing for administration. We would 
pay the administration. Since that time we have had some rather 
difficult situations. 

One of them was explained to you as to the State hospital for the 
insane. That is rather difficult. The situation as to the feeble minded 
institution, where I believe there are 19 Indian people deteriorated to 
the extent that we have now notified the Bureau of Indian Aff: airs to 
take their people out of Grafton. They will only permit us $220 per 
patient, and the actual cost amounts to $540 per year without any 
overhead, depreciation, or anything. 

It is alleen to us that we find in other States where they pay 
more, up to $1,000 a year for the same subject. This trend sort of 
holds true in a lot of things. 
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We are not blaming the area directors. We wish to support Mr. 
Cooper. He has been sympathetic to us. We feel definitely that the 
administration in the Washington oflice is at fault. All of these com- 
plaints have been aired completely before our Senators and our Rep 
resentatives in the presence of the present Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, as well as his predecessor. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
completely conscious of our statements. Consequently, we do not feel 
we are offending them by making these statements to the public, to 
the boys who will have the final say. 

I wish to say one other thing. I have presented three propositions 
this afternoon. QOne is the first alternative solution of the Indian 
commission that the Congress of the United States transfer to other 
governmental agencies of the Federal Government all of the services 
now handled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, such as agricultural 
responsibility, FHA, hospitalization, under Senate bill 303. 

Representative Berry. Health. education, and welfare. 

Mr. Harr. Yes. Welfare to the Department of Welfare. If you 
do not do that, we recommend that you do that in as many areas as 
you can, and Jeave with the Bureau of Indian Affairs the authority 
to contract. 

Further, that education be transferred to the Department of Edu- 
cation. If you cannot do that, we recommend that you leave in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs the authority to contract. We recognize 
completely that if money is thrown into the various State depart- 
ments, it is going down the drain as much as in the past. TI believe, 
and I believe the Indian Affairs Commission will probably agree, 
that we do not want the Federal Government to start pouring money 
into various State departments. We do not want a North Dakota 
Indian Bureau established. If there isa North Dakota Indian Bureau 
established, we recognize the evils will be just as great as you have now 
by a segregated service. 

We believe in those functions which are performed by the people 
of the United States from the township, the school district, the county, 
and State level of government, that the Federal Government should 
make arrangements for contracts that are mutually agreeable, not 
contracts which are unilateral in nature. 

Next, we wish to suggest to you another possible alternative which 
will not assist on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, but other places, 
a grant in lieu of taxes. The grant is to be in the amount that land 
would be taxable if it were on the tax rolls, with the added pro- 
vision that if the local community accepts, that is, school district, 
township, and so on, accepts such grant in leu of taxation, they 
will have a condition attached thereto, that condition being that they 
will have to give to the Indian people the identical and same services, 
using the same criteria that give to non-Indian people. 

The main theory behind this is a matter of avoiding segregation 
that the Indian people can move about freely and they are not irrev- 
ocably pushed into the reservation areas. 

That will have the agreement of the local political subdivisions. 
Where you have agreement with the taxing officials, you are not 
going to have much trouble. You are going to accomplish some- 
thing in the correct direction. 
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I guess I ran out, sir. I wish to thank the committee very, very 
much for listening to the radical approach that I have taken on this 
subject. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you, sir. On the whole, I think it has 
been a very sound approach. 

Representative Berry. On behalf of the House group, I not only 
want to commend Mr. Hart for the work he has done and the volumi- 
nous study that he has made of this; I want to commend the North 
Dakota Legislature, the Governor of the State of North Dakota, in 
setting up a branch in their State government to do the job. I think 
you are doing wonderful work up there. 

Senator Warxrns. I joint the Congressman in that compliment, and 
say that even though we may not agree with all you have done, we 
certainly agree you have worked at it and spent a lot of time, and that 
is worthy of consideration. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Warktns. We will now accept for the record the statement 
by Mr. Lazarus, filed on behalf of the Association of American Indians. 

(Statement of Mr. Lazarus follows:) 


ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954. 
Re S. 2748; H. R. 7316. 
Hon. ArtHur V. WATKINS, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs,, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

GENTLEMEN : We enclose for the consideration of the members of the Subcom- 
mittees on Indian Affairs of the Senate and House Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs a memorandum concerning S. 2748 and H. R. 7316, both bills to 
provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the Turtle 

fountain Band of Chippewa Indians in the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana, and the individual members thereof. 

During the course of the hearings held on March 2, 1954, the Association on 
American Indian Affairs requested and received permission to file a statement on 
the proposed legislation at a later date. In accordance therewith, we would 
appreciate having the attached memorandum made a part of the official records 
of the joint Senate and House Subcommittees on Indian Affairs concerning the 
pending bills. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LAZARUS, Jr., Counsel. 


STATEMENT ON S. 2748 AND H. R. 7316 


S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 have as their expressed purpose the termination of 
existing Federal supervision over, and assistance to, the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, and the individual members thereof. At the hearings on these pending 
bills, Mr. David P. Delorme, a member of the band now in residence as a John 
Hay Whitney Foundation research fellow at the University of Texas, testified 
on behalf of the Association on American Indian Affairs to the effect that the 
proposed legislation “it not properly timed to successfully effectuate the orderly 
withdrawal of Federal services” and that neither the Indians nor the State of 
North Dakota are prepared to accept the responsibilities which such legisla- 
tion would thrust upon them. Mr. Delorme recommended that “action on with- 
drawal legislation be undertaken only after careful empirical investigations 
have provided a base upon which such legislation can be realistically constructed” 
and conclusions are fully supported by the Interior Department report of Janu- 
upon the successful completion of a relocation program. Mr. Delorme’s findings 
and conclusions are fully supported by the Interior Department report of Janu- 
ary 4, 1954, on the pending bills. 
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Aside from the fundamental policy decision as to whether Congress should take 
any action at this time to cut off Federal assistance, however, careful considera- 
tion must also be given to the manner in which the severance, if any, of special 
relations between the United States and the Turtle Mountain Indians is to be 
effected. To be honorably and constructively achieved, the termination of Fed- 
eral responsibilities requires that the rights of the Indians concerned be re- 
spected, that their future economic and social welfare be safeguarded, and that 
their own desires with regard to the management of their affairs be given full 
weight. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs does not believe that the pro- 
posed legislation, as presently drafted, conforms to these standards, and urges 
that, in the event that legislation looking toward the withdrawal of Federal 
assistance is deemed immediately desirable, S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 should not 
be enacted until basic amendments thereto are adopted. The considerations 
that have led the association to this conclusion and recommendation are as 
follows: 


I, The pending bills would grant to the Secretary of the Interior additional 
controls over the affairs of the Tu.tle Mountain Indians and would disregard 
specific rights which they now enjoy 

S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 are based upon the assumption that the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indians now are ready to manage their own property and activities and 
that the proposed legislation would accord them greater freedom in the exercise 
of their rights as citizens. Nevertheless, the process of withdrawal provided 
by the pending bills actually would give the Secretary of the Interior increased 
powers over the conduct of their affairs and would, in some instances, limit the 
rights which they now possess. 

(1) Section 2 of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316, for example, would vest absolute 
control over the preparation of a final membership roll for the Turtle Mountain 
Indians in the Secretary of the Interior, and would further provide that his 
decision on the inclusion or omission of any individual from that roll “shall be 
final and conclusive.” Although individuals generally do not have a vested 
right to a share in tribal assets, section 3 of the proposed legislation declares 
that “the rights or beneficial interests in tribal property of each person whose 
name appears on the roll shall constitute personal property.” Each and every 
Turtle Mountain Indian, therefore, faces the danger that he may be deprived 
of valuable assets by administrative fiat, and without recourse in the courts to 
contest that loss of property. Due process requires at the very least a judicial 
review of the membership roll, as is provided in the Menominee withdrawal 
bills. In addition, since the band has an actual interest in the preparation of 
the roll and since most other tribes have authority to formulate regulations 
governing their membership, the band should have standing to be heard in any 
inclusion or exclusion proceedings and also in any appeals therefrom. 

(2) Section 4 (a) of the pending bills provides that the Turtle Mountain 
Indians, if they wish to continue any form of community enterprise in the 
future, must request the Secretary to transfer tribal property within 5 years 
either to a corporation or other legal entity, or to one or more trustees. The 
corporation, however, must be organized in a form “satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary” and the trustees must be “approved by the Secretary.” Furthermore, 
even if those conditions are met, the Secretary is only “authorized” to take such 
action and, consequently, he has no duty to effect the transfer of title within 
the 5-year period. 

Pursuant to section 4 (b), with the exception of possible voluntary sale, the 
sole and exclusive alternative to the procedures set forth in section 4 (a) would 
be the mandatory liquidation and distribution of tribal assets. Thus, through 
mere delay or a refusal to accept any tribal program, the Secretary, by operation 
of law, could thwart the expressed desires of the Turtle Mountain Indians, could 
prevent the maintenance of tribal enterprises, and could force the sale of tribal 
property. This suggested unreviewable power to dispose of tribal assets, despite 
a contrary vote by the Indians concerned, not only violates basic principles of 
fair play, but also is contrary to the legislative intent that the band shall have 
complete authority to manage its own affairs. The Secretary’s power should 
be limited to determining whether the corporation or other legal entity con- 
forms to the laws of the State under which it is organized, whether the trustees 
selected by the band are qualified under State law (see sec. 4 (d)), and whether 
the rights of all members of the band are adequately protected. 
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(3) Section 10 of S. 2748 and H. R. 3716 directs the Secretary to secure the 
appointment of guardians for legal incompetents, for persons who are “in the 
opinion of the Secretary in need of assistance in conducting their affairs,” and 
for minors. Ordinarily, guardians for non-Indian children are appointed only 


f it is affirmatively shown that the minors’ natural guardians cannot discharge 
their responsibilities. The same rule should apply to Indian children. In addi- 
n, the Turtle Mountain Advisory Committee, the organization which repre 
sents the Turtle Mountain Indians, should be given a voice in the selection of 
guardians, as is the case with the tribal councils of other Indian groups. 


(4) Section 24 of the Indian Claims Commission Act (60 Stat. 1049), permits 
the Turtle Mountain Band to sue the United States in the Court of Claims on 
causes of action arising after August 13, 1946. Section 15 of S. 2748 and H. R. 


7316 declares that the proposed legislation shall not “affect any claim heretofore 


filed against the United States by the band” [emphasis supplied], whereas sec- 
tion 18 states that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this legislation 
“are hereby repealed insofar as they affect the band or its members.” In con- 
junction, these provisions would deprive the Turtle Mountain Indians of their 


right to sue the United States for wrongs committed after August 13, 1946, but 
pl to the date when Federal controls over their affairs terminate. Since the 
los f that right to file a future claim could result in serious hardship to the 
Turtle Mountain Indians, the language of the bills should make clear that Con 


gress does not so intend. 


IT. The pending bills would subject the Turtle Mountain Indians to the burdens 
of State laws without guaranteeing that they will enjoy the benefits thereof on 


a continu y and nondiscriminatory basis 


(1) Sections 6 and 7 of Public Law 280, 83d Congress, authorize all States, if 
they so choose, to assume complete civil and criminal jurisdiction over the In- 
dian reservations within their respective borders, a power which most States, 
including North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, do not now possess. In 
signing this measure, President Eisenhower urged that ‘at the earliest possible 
time in the next session of the Congress, the act be amended to require * * * 
consultation with the tribes prior to the enactment of legislation subjecting 
them to State jurisdiction.” The President’s message reflected Indian fears 
that the extension of State jurisdiction would result in the loss or abuse of their 
rights. 

Section 13 (e) of S. 2748 and H. R,. 7316, without reference to the desires of 

the Indians affected and also without reference to the position of the States 
involved, generally would provide that “the laws of the several States shall 
apply to the band and its members in the same manner as they apply to other 
citizens or persons within the jurisdiction,” or, in other words, that existing 
Federal statutes and tribal codes governing law and order on the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation are to be abolished and North Dakota laws substituted there- 
for. Despite the recognition in the Interior Department report of January 4, 
1954, that law and order on the Turtle Mountain Reservation must be treated 
by the State officials as a special problem; however, the operation of the pro- 
posed change is not conditioned upon the State of North Dakota or local subdi- 
visions thereof in fact enforcing law and order on Turtle Mountain Indian lands, 
makes no provision for securing Indian consent, and contains no guaranty that 
the enforcement of such laws, if any, will be nondiscriminatory. The repeal of 
existing law and order statutes could create chaos on lands owned by the Turtle 
Mountain Indians; to repeal such laws without Indian consent and without ade- 
quate safeguards against discrimination would violate fundamental principles 
of home rule and fair play. 
(2) Section 13 (a) of the pending bills further declares that, upon relocation of 
a member of the Turtle Mountain Indians (an indefinite time in the future), “in- 
dividual members of the band shall not be entitled to any of the services per- 
formed by the United States for Indians because of their status as Indians.’ 
This provision would deprive all Turtle Mountain Indians of present Federal 
assistance with regard to education, health, welfare, roads, agricultural exten- 
sion services, ete., without making provision for State or local agencies to fur- 
nish services of equal quality on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

In this connection, the report of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Orme Lewis 
on the proposed legislation describes the viewpoint of North Dakota officials as 
being to the effect that “a comprehensive, long-range program of economic de- 
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velopment on the reservation for which the entire cost ($40 million was cited) 
should be borne by the Federal Government [is necessary] before any termina- 
tion of the present Federal responsibility for special services to the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indians is contemplated.” Given the absence of such a provision in the 
pending bills, this statement demonstrates the distinct likelihood that the State 
of North Dakota, at the time of Federal withdrawal, may not, in fact, be ready, 
willing, or able to supply the public services which the members of the Turtle 
Mountain Band need, and to which they are entitled. In view of this fact, the 
termination of Federal obligations should be conditioned upon the actual as- 
sumption of essential services now performed or subsidized by the Indian Bu- 
reau by local agencies on a continuing and nondiscriminatory basis. 

(3) Section 6 of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 provides that, 6 months after the 
date of passage of the act, State laws concerning estates and the probate of 
wills would apply to the property of Turtle Mountain Indians. The Federal and 
tribal rules governing inheritance now in force are based upon time-honored 
customs which reflect Indian religious and cultural values. To abrogate such 
rules without Indian consent would be to disrupt existing domestic relations, to 
create a host of legal snarls in the administration of Indian estates and to sub- 
ject Indians to procedures which are neither familiar nor locally available to 
them. 


IIT. The pending bills would establish a framework of Federal withdrawal which 
is not sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of the Turtle Mountain Indians 
(1) Section 2 of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 would require the promulgation of a 

final membership roll for the Turtle Mountain Band. A final membership roll 

is necessary, however, only if individual interests in tribal property are to 
become fixed, such as in the event of the complete liquidation of tribal assets. 

This unnecessarily restricts the free choice of the Indians if an alternative 

course is selected. 

(2) Section 4 (a) would allow the Turtle Mountain Indians, if they elected to 
continue tribal activities, only the alternative of transferring title to tribal prop- 
erty either to a corporation or other legal entity, or to trustees for management 
purposes, in accordance with State laws. State statutes governing corpora- 
tions and trustees, however, are not tailored to fit the requirements of Indian 
tribes, and very easily may prove too rigid to permit the effective functioning of 
such organizations. An Indian Tribe, after all, is a unique institution on the 
American scene and cannot reasonably be expected to fit into the framework pro- 
vided by State laws for business and social organizations. The Federal corporate 
form provided by present law has, by and large, worked well. The possibility 
of Federal incorporation should be offered to the Indians as one of the alterna 
tives from which they may choose as far as the future organization of the band 
is concerned. 

(3) Section 4 (b) of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 would require the sale of tribal 
assets if, within 5 years, the Turtle Mountain Indians do not propose a program 
for the future or the Secretary refuses to endorse the plan submitted. Manda- 
tory liquidation in the event that the band does not have time to develop and vote 
upon a pattern of community organization or in the event that the Secretary fails 
to accept that program is indeed a harsh and inflexible alternative. In order 
for the Turtle Mountain Indians to have a free choice in framing their own 
destiny, the pending bills should be amended at least to provide (a) that the 
Secretary prepare an alternative plan for consideration by the band, and (b) 
that the matter be referred back to Congress in the event of continued dis- 
agreement. 

(4) Section 5 (b) of the proposed legislation would remove restrictions on 
individually owned Turtle Mountain Indian lands 5 years after the date of 
passage of the act, regardless of tribal action with regard to tribally owned 
property. The proposed legislation thus makes no provision for the possible co- 
operative management of individual and community assets, perhaps the most 
advantageous organization for both types of property. Since the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indians may desire a unified administration of individual and tribal prop- 
erty, there should be some provision for more flexible handling of individual 
assets, including authority to assign such lands for tribal management and post- 
ponement of the lifting of restrictions until some time after a tribal program is 
worked out. 

(5) Section 4 of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 would require the Turtle Mountain 

Sand to work out a satisfactory program for the future management of tribal 
assets within 5 years; section 5 of the pending bills would terminate Federal 
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trust protections on individually owned real and personal property within a simi- 
lar 5-year period. Section 13 (a), on the other hand, declares that “the Federal 
trust relationship to the affairs of the band and its members” shall end only when 
the Secretary of the Interior determines that the relocation program provided for 
under section 9 “has been accomplished to the extent it is practicable to accom- 
plish it,’ i. e., an indefinite time in the future. If the Turtle Mountain Indians 
are not deemed ready for the withdrawal of Federal services until completion of 
a relocation program, it follows logically that the period allowed for tribal 
planning and for the removal of individual trust protections should be extended 
for a comparable length of time. The existing provisions of S. 2748 and H. R. 
7316 would thwart any effective local program for the Turtle Mountain Indians 
in the event that the long-range relocation project proves unsuccessful after 5 
years have elapsed. 


IV. The pending bills would tend to destroy the organization and economy of 
the Turtle Mountain Indians 

(1) The Interior Department report states that the Turtle Mountain Indians, 
although not organized within the framework of the act of June 18, 1984 (48 
Stat. 984), possess a “constitution which provides for an elective eight-member 
advisory committee to represent the tribe or band in all business and govern- 
mental matters,” including work with Indian Bureau officials to promote the 
social and economic welfare of the band. In the proposed legislation, section 18 
in effect would repeal the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 insofar as the Turtle 
Mountain Indians are concerned, section 19 would emasculate the constitution of 
the Turtle Mountain Band, and sections 4 (a) and 17 call only for referendum 
elections on matters pertaining to the management or disposition of tribal assets. 
In view of the fact that the termination of Federal services and responsibilities 
at the very least will cause serious disruptions in the lives of the Turtle Mountain 
Indians, their tribal organization should be strengthened and not weakened. 

(2) The referendum provisions of sections 4 (a) and 17 may be interpreted 
to entitle every person placed on the tribal roll pursuant to section 2 to vote on 
the question of the disposition of tribal assets. In such a referendum, the 
interests of nonreservation Indians probably would conflict with the interests 
of Indians residing on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. The former, if they 
have established homes off the reservation, may choose to liquidate tribal prop- 
erty in order to withdraw their shares, whereas the latter generally will op- 
pose the distribution of tribal assets because of an overriding concern for the 
maintenance of the home community. 

It is well settled that a member of an Indian tribe does not have a vested 
property right in tribal assets. This legal conclusion reflects the fact that 
Indian tribes, in particular the Turtle Mountain Band and other tribes similarly 
situated, are not simply business organizations, but actually constitute organized 
communities. The voting rights of nonreservation Indians, therefore, are not 
analogous to the rights of corporate shareholders, but rather are comparable 
to the rights of nonresidents in a community. Just as many States restrict 
the voting rights of absentees, so too the right of nonreservation Indians to 
vote on the dissolution of the home community should be curtailed. (A cor- 
porate analogy may be found in class A, or voting, and class B, or nonvoting, 
stock.) Where Turtle Mountain Indians have established permanent homes 
off the reservation, they should not be entitled to vote on the liquidation of 
tribal assets, even though their names are on the tribal membership roll and 
their inchoate property rights are preserved. 

(3) Section 5 (b) of S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 would allow the alienation of 
individually owned Turtle Mountain Indian lands 5 years after the date of 
passage of the act: section 5 (c) requires that prior thereto lands owned by 
more than one member of the band which are not capable of partition shall be 
sold. A substantial portion of the real property covered by these provisions 
may constitute key tracts within the present reservation area, the disposition 
of which to non-Indians would seriously endanger the successful operation of 
tribal enterprises. Nevertheless, the proposed legislation contains no safe- 
guards to the effect that the band will have a preference in obtaining these tracts 
if and when they are sold. Since the transfer of such lands to nonmembers 
of the tribe would be of such serious economic consequence to the Turtle Mountain 
Indians, the sections of the pending bills with regard thereto should be revised 
to provide: (a) that the band shall have a first priority to purchase the land 
at its appraised value; and (b) that either the band should be advanced credit 
to make such purchases if tribal funds are not then available, or restrictions 
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on the disposition of such lands should be retained until the band does have 
such funds. 

(4) Section 9 of the pending bills would direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to undertake “a relocation program for off-reservation settlement and employ- 
ment of members of the band.” With regard thereto, the Interior Department 
report of January 4, 1954, declares in part: 

“We believe, however, that it is incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to bring the population and land resources of the reservation into a ratio rela- 
tively comparable to that of the surrounding non-Indian community before 
Federal services are terminated completely: and a concerted relocation and 
placement program is deemed the critical factor upon which termination of 
Federal trusteeship should be contingent.” (P. 3.) 

‘* k * » B * * 


“The Department does not, however, recommend the termination of Federal 
services for the band until the relocation program has been substantially com- 
pleted. The rapidity with which this program can be completed would be 
dependent upon the appropriation of the necessary funds by the Congress.” 
(2.4) 

> aa ae + ke * * 

“* * * it is felt incumbent upon the Federal Government to bring the popula- 
tion and land resources balance of the reservation into a ratio relatively co 
parable to that of the surrounding non-Indian community: and the proposed 
relocation and placement program is deemed the critical factor upon which an 
honorable termination of Federal trusteeship should be contingent.” [P. 10. 
data on the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians relating to termination 
of Federal supervision. ] 

Despite the foregoing policy statements, the operation of most of the provisions 
of the proposed legislation is not conditioned either upon the actual institution 
of a comprehensive relocation program for the Turtle Mountain Indians, or 
upon the successful completion of any such program, if one is organized. Since 
“the proposed relocation and placement program is deemed the critical factor 
upon which an honorable termination of Federal trusteeship should be con- 
tingent,” the enactment, or at the very least the entire operation, of the pro- 
posed legislation should be postponed until Congress has clearcut evidence that 
the relocation of Turtle Mountain Indians has been, is being, or will shortly be, 
satisfactorily completed. In addition, consideration should be given to es 
tablishing specific standards for the relocation project, and to possible alter- 
native solutions for the rehabilitation of the Turtle Mountain Indians. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis of the proposed legislation to terminate Federal 
obligations and services to the Turtle Mountain Indians of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana demonstrates conclusively that substantial revisions are 
needed in the pending bills if withdrawal is to be honorably and constructively 
achieved. The Association on American Indian Affairs urges, therefore, that 
S. 2748 and H. R. 7316 not be enacted at least until amendments are adopted to 
eliminate their objectionable features. 

Lastly, in considering the pending bills, the association, as it did with regard 
to the Flathead and Seminole withdrawal bills, wishes specifically to direct 
the attention of Congress to a fundamental question of policy involved therein : 
The question of whether the Government’s protective trust over Turtle Moun 
tain Indian property should be ended in the near future, and whether these 
lands should be either sold or transferred out of Federal trusteeship under 
such terms and conditions as would generally subject them to alienation and 
State land taxes. The association strongly believes, on the basis of historical 
evidence, that the termination of restrictions upon sale and real estate tax 
exemptions at this time would result in the rapid disintegration of the remaining 
Turtle Mountain Indian land base, and thus would leave these Indians open to 
untold hardships. 

Experience has shown the tragic consequences of subjecting Indian lands to 
alienation and local taxation. The forced termination of trust and tax-exempt 
status of Indian properties in the past repeatedly has resulted in the rapid 
loss of such asset through sale or confiscation, and has quickly reduced thousands 
of Indians to homeless poverty. In the 45 years after passage of the General 
Allotment Act of 1887, for example, Indian land holdings shrank from 138 
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million acres to 52 million acres, and the 86 million acres lost included most of 
the best territory in the Indian estate. 

It is the belief of the association that in order to prepare the Turtle Mountain 
Indians for independent participation in American economic life constructive 
measures are needed to improve their social and economic well-being. Such 
measures should be founded on conserving their ownership, use and control of 
tribal properties, and on developing additional economic opportunities, as has 
been suggested by Commissioner Emmons. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LAZARUS, Jr., 
RicHARD SCHIFTER, 
Counsel, Association on American Indian Affairs, Ine. 


Representative Berry. Also for the record, the statements of Con- 
eressman Usher Burdick and Congressman Otto Krueger, of North 
Dakota. They were not able to get over. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Usuer L. BurpicK, CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE, From NortH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Usher L. Burdick, and I am one of the Congressmen 
at Large from North Dakota. I have lived in North Dakota since 1883, and am 
very familiar with Indian problems in North Dakota, and all over the country. 
I was a member of the old Indian Affairs Committee of the House for 10 
years. 

The desire to abolish the Indian Bureau, shared by many, has my entire ap- 
proval, although I differ as to the time of abolishment. I think the Government 
has made a poor showing in looking after Indians in the last 150 years. The 
trouble has been that there never seemed to be a definite policy. Some Com- 
missioners, like John Collier, wanted to preserve the old Indian ways, instead of 
getting the Indians ready for full citizenship. 

In the case of the Turtle Mountain Indians, of North Dakota, they have been 
ousted from their original lands to such an extent that there are only two 
very poor, rocky townships left, whereas at one time their reservation extended 
from the Red River of the North to the vicinity of Minot, and from the Canadian 
line to Jamestown. Most of this land was acquired by the Government for 10 
cents per acre, a sale which the official chiefs never approved. There is no 
opportunity for these Indians to survive in the pursuits of agriculture on what 
lands are left Some other way must be found to enable them to become self- 
sustaining 

To permit the Government to abandon these Indians now, in their indigent cir- 
cumstances, would be a most unfair procedure. There is no doubt that if this 
whole problem were turned over to the States for administration, and the 
Federal Government paid the States the amount of money the Bureau is now 
spending annually, a much better showing could be made. 

But there are two impediments to this plan. First, the States would have to 
determine by appropriate legislation whether or not they would assume this 
obligation, and second, the Government probably would not turn over this vast 
amount of money to the States. If these impediments were removed, in time 
the Federal expense would gradually lessen, and disappear entirely. 

The only way now for the Indian to be free from the Indian Bureau is for 
the Indian to free himself. Through education and training the Indian can 
possess the same tools for independence that the white man has, and when 
he has arrived at that position he should withdraw from the Federal ward- 
ship and start out for himself. In doing this all his rights to the tribal interests 
should be held unprejudiced by his withdrawal from wardship. This procedure 
can be worked out for the young Indians now, and the young Indians of the 
future; but the aged, the blind, and the crippled, and tribal rights must 
be protected by the Federal Government until such time as it is willing to pay 
for this service and turn the obligation over to the States, and until such time as 
the States are willing to assume the obligation. There is no such thing as turn- 
ing the aged and incapacitated Indians free to shift for themselves when the 
Government itself is responsible for taking away from these Indians the means 
by which they live. 

Education and training of younger Indians to fit them for independence is 
the only way to abolish the Indian Bureau. It will take time—time until 
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Indians now living are educated and trained for self-reliance. I would say 
that the responsibility for the aged and handicapped Indians would, on the 
average, take at least 20 years before it could be discharged. Five years is far 
too short a time. The Indian Bureau cannot be abolished in one fell swoop. 

Different reservations require different treatment. The Indians of Oklahoma, 
for example, have pretty well prepared themselves for independence. They have 
had Members in the House of Representatives and the Senate. One is now 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Indian 
is gradually but surely severing his ties with the wardship of the Federal 
Government, which has been a detriment to Indians in general. In time the 
Turtle Mountain Indians can do the same thing, 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN OTTo KRUEGER 


“The policy heretofore inaugurated of extending to the Indians every facility 
tending to make them an independent and self-supporting ciass has been con- 
tinued. The acceptance by many Indians of the opportunities thus presented 
to put themselves in a position to acquire a knowledge of farming, the trades, 
and other useful occupations by means of which they can compete with the white 
man has proved the wisdom of such course.” 

These high-sounding words are not of recent date, though they may have a 
familiar ring. They are found in an 1898 report by the Indian Commissioner 
to the Secretary of the Interior. This has been the avowed aim of the Indian 
Bureau for 56 years. But until the 88d Congress directed activity toward this 
end, nothing material has been accomplished. The Indian population has in- 
creased, and likewise, the paternal services of the Federal Government. Two 
generations of Indian Bureau workers have ostensibly been devoted to this 
principle. 

It is pleasing, indeed, to see some action taken after all these years. It is 
pleasing that the Bureau has taken this step forward, and I must say that I 
admire their courage in initiating this program with the Turtle Mountain Band. 
I know this group is in the poorest economic condition of any Indian group in 
North Dakota—if not in the Nation. They have the smallest resources, the 
highest density of population, the fewest opportunities. These points have been 
presented by the witnesses before the committee. And graphic illustrations 
depicting actual conditions on the reservation have been forwarded by my office 
to members of the House Indian Affairs Subcommittee. These articles represent 
much study and research by Robert Cory, of the Minot Daily News, one of our 
best newspaper writers in the Northwest. They are not exaggerated. They 
are facts. 

The idea is laudable, but the measure releasing Federal responsibility for 
Indian lands, now before this joint committee for consideration does not take 
into account the impact of such termination on the economy of the county and 
State government who have well-founded fear that the burden will be trans- 
ferred to them. The county, in particular, through the testimony of the com- 
missioners, auditor, and welfare director, has pointed out their share of the 
obligation presently carried, and the share that all of the taxpayers of the State 
contribute to the welfare of the tribe. 

There is no evading the primary obligation of the Federal Government. While 
the Indians may be citizens of the State, they are still wards of the Government, 
and subject to that control. The State did not set up the reservations, or shove 
the Indian population from their ancestral lands to barren areas many miles 
from their tribal homes—in this case, more than a half century ago. 

Now the Chippewas are asked to leave this remaining haven, and face the com 
plexities of life today on their own—without proper preparation, either physically 
or psychologically. Five years will be a short time, indeed, to accomplish what 
has been neglected for 50 years. 

The thought of integration is fine. It’s a goal we're all in agreement on I 
believe. But if we are to be fair, and just, it must be accomplished on an orderly 
basis, and not by peremptory acts that will say in effect, after 5 years, “We have 
failed in 50, get out and make it on your own.” 

We have built silos in Holland, factories in Italy, put tractors in France, 
and pipelines all over the world, and yet by our own admission we are hard 
pressed to find some sound rehabilitation plan for our native Americans— 
some way to adapt them to the manner of life we have forced upon them. After 
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all, this was their country first. Those few acres up in the hills represent 9 
haven just because we've offered them nothing better. If they want to stay there, 
it’s because we’ve impressed on them for years that this is where they can find 
companionship—no matter how miserable their existence is—and it represents 
the only security they’re ever known. No group with assets of $37 per capita 
can be considered wealthy in any man’s language—especially when thinking 
in terms of our 1954 dollars, 

Let’s make these Indians self-sufficient. Let’s train them properly in the type 
of jobs they’re best fitted for. 

What effort has been made to develop—to utilize their distinctive manual 
skills? But let’s be practical about it. We can’t do the job in 5 years. We 
can make a start. 

John Hart’s confidence in racial pride has been justified by the fine employ- 
ment record—the adaptability of the Indian workers in the Rolla jewel bearing 
plant. It’s a plant for them; staffed by them. Instill this same pride, along with 
the relocation program, and you are going a long ways toward an answer to the 
problem. 

Congressman Berry showed a realistic approach in his idea of applying the 
on-the-job training feature of the veterans bill to the Indian problem. If the 
Turtle Mountain people are to be selected for experimentation in the terminatioa 
of Federal responsibility, why not make a test of practical vocational training 
particularly among the younger segment? I hate to see the older people uprooted 
and disturbed. This phase of the problem is one that time will solve. Younger 
people are more adaptable—more receptive and can fit themselves into a different 
social structure if they have guidance and training. The middle group is recog- 
nized as the biggest problem—and probably this is where we'll have to com- 
promise between vocational training, financial assistance in the form of loans 
for stock and equipment, and direct relief. Group hospitalization and medical 
insurance are practically necessities if a relocation plan is to be at all successful. 
It would seem to me that competency of the Indians to assume control over their 
own affairs might better be established on individual basis, rather than a tribai 
basis. 

The Turtle Mountain people are opposed to this bill. If the only security you 
and I had ever known was threatened, we, too, would be fearful. We can take 
no pride in our past performance, nor should we condemn the Chippewas for 
their lack of confidence. 

I regret that my immediate physical condition, although only temporary, 
wouldn’t allow me to be at these hearings in person, but through my staff I 
have followed them closely. Senator Milt Young’s leadership, and his assistance 
have been invaluable to the North Dakota people. And I want to say a iob well 
done to Pan Gourneau, Martin Cross, and the other Indians who testified, as 
well as the Rolette County officials, and last, but far from least, John Hart, whose 
devotion to the cause of the Indian is well known. It is apparent that you, 
Senator Watkins, and Congressman Berry, and the committee members are cog- 
nizant of your responsibility—realize the seriousness of the situation, and are 
doing your level best to develop the facts, to see the conditions as they are, and 
explore the possibilities of a solution to these problems. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend each of you for your very fine approach to an extremely 
complex problem, and to thank you sincerely for your efforts. 


Congressman Berry. Also for the record a resolution submitted by 
certain members of the Turtle Mountain Indians. 
(The above-referred-to resolution follows :) 


FOREWORD 


It is our intention that the following amendments to S. 2748 will be acceptable 
to the Turtle Mountain Indian people. It is also our intention that it should 
be acceptable to the State of North Dakota: 

Whereas that each enrolled member of the Turtle Mountain Indian people be 
given a registration card with name and enrollment number ; 

Whereas that the Turtle Mountain Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
be abolished ; 

Whereas that the Congress of the United States hereby direct the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to reimburse 100 percent State and county welfare boards for 
any aid granted to such enrolled people ; 
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Whereas that enrollment of Indian children be discontinued, Indian children 
to be same status as non-Indians;: 

Whereas that when any such Indian person has been without publie assistance 
for a period of 5 years said enrollment card be taken away; 

Whereas that at the end of such 5-year period that State of North Dakota 
recognize such person as a full citizen, subject to its responsibilities and benefits ; 

Whereas that all tribal lands not individually owned be administrated by the 
State of North Dakota—enrolled members of the Turtle Mountain people will 
have a 3314-percent leasing or buying preference for such lands; 

Whereas that actual ownership of such land, as well as of 90 percent of all 
mineral rights on or under this property, remain with enrolled Turtle Mountain 
people—those enrolled as of January 1, 1954; 

Whereas that any income the State of North Dakota might receive as admin- 
istrator of such property be used to finance the State education and law-enforce- 
ment program ; 

Whereas that any governing bodies that may be formed to act for the Turtle 
Mountain peoples must be actual residents of the community—reservation—there 
must be five persons on each such body. That members of these governing bodies 
be elected only by enrolled members and that at least two members of each body 
must be enrolled members of the Turtle Mountain people ; 

Whereas that the Bureau of Indian Affairs cede to the State of North Dakota 
all school facilities on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. That such buildings 
be used to educate children of the community according to the State educa- 
tional code; that the Bureau of Indian Affairs reimburse the school district 
100 percent for the operation of these schools ; 

Whereas that such agency buildings at Belcourt as deemed necessary be ad- 
ministrated by the State of North Dakota for the care of aged, crippled, and dest 
tute Turtle Mountain people on a 100-percent Indian Bureau reimbursement 
basis ; 

Whereas that the Turtle Mountain people be issued a fee patent to all their 
inherited property on an individual basis. That all such land and personal prop- 
erty be subject to immediate taxation ; 

Whereus that the provisions of this bill in no way affect the claims of the Turtle 
Mountain people against the United States; 

Whereas that any moneys now held in trust by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
be paid out herewith: 

Whereas that the Turtle Mountain people become immediately subject to the 
North Dakota criminal laws as well as all other laws and bylaws of the State 
of North Dakota; 

Whereas that any and all discriminatory laws and bylaws of the State of 
North Dakota no longer apply to the Turtle Mountain people ; 

Whereas that all unsegregated services of the United States Government and 
suborganizations, as well as of State organizations, be made immediately avail- 
able to the Turtle Mountain people; 

Whereas that the term “Indian” no longer be applied to the Turtle Mountain 
people except for purposes of welfare requiring Indian Bureau reimbursement 
and in cases of treaty claims against the United States: Therefore be it 

Resoived, That we, the undersigned, enrolled members of the Turtle Mountain 
Indian people, accept the foregoing amendments to S. 2748 bill to terminate 
the Federal trusteeship of the Turtle Mountain people. 

FRANK JASTA 
(And 33 others). 

Senator Warkrns. In concluding this hearing, gentlemen, we 
greatly appreciate the presence of the witnesses who have come here 
both representing the Indian tribe. the county commissioners. the 
auditor, and everybody else who has come here in an official capacity 
who represent the local governmental units of North Dakota, and also 
the State. It has been a fine cooperation and out of it all we ought to 
get some information that will help in the formation of the program. 

The first draft of a bill around here is not sacred. It draws the fire. 
We get the ideas, and then when we get the information we go to work 
and try to draft the bill that will fit the situation and do that in com- 
mittee. So do not be discouraged if we have apparently disagreed with 
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you rather strenuously on some points. We do that deliberately many 
times to draw the fire to see just what you have in mind and to bring 
you out. Sometimes you do not get the best in a person unless he 
meets some competition. So do not be discouraged if you think we 
have been a little rough on you in spots. 

The committee will recess now until tomorrow morning, when we 
take up the California bill. 

(Thereupon at 6 p. m., a recesS was taken until Thursday, March 4 
1954, at 10 a. m.) 


+ 
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